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Ad vertifemen t  to  the  Reader. 

J  N  the    Treatifes   here  publifloed,    there 

is  the  following   Connexion.     The  jirjl 

treats     of  Art   in   its   mofi   comprehenfive 

Idea,   when  confidered  as  a  Genus  to  many 

fubordinate    Species,      The  fecond  conjiders 

three   of  thefe  fubordinate  Species,    wbofe 

Beauty  and  Elegance   are  well  known   to 

alL     The  lajl  treats  of  that  Art,    which 

refpeffis  the   Conduct  of  Human  Life,  and 

which  may  jujily  be  valued,  as  of  all  Arts 

the   mojl  important,    if  it   can   truly   lead 

us  to  the  End  prop  fed. 


TREATISE    THE    FIRST 


A    DIALOGVE 

CONCERNING  ART 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOVRABLE 
THE  EARL  OF  SHAFTESBVRY 
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CONCERNING  ART 

A     DIALOGVE 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOVRABLE 
THE  EARL  OF  SHAFTESBVRY 


My  Lord, 

TH  E  following  is  a  Converfation 
in  its  kind  fomewhat  uncom- 
mon, and  for  this  reafon  I  have 
remembered  it  more  minutely  than  I 
could  imagine.  Should  the  fame  Pecu- 
liarity prove  a  Reafon  to'  amufe  your 
Lordfhip,  I  fhall  think  myfelf  well  re- 
warded in  the  Labour  of  reciting.  If  not, 
you  are  candid  enough  to  accept  of  the 
Intention,  and  to  think  there  is  fome 
Merit  even  in  the  Sincerity  of  my  En- 
deavours. To  make  no  longer  Preface, 
the  Faft  was  as  follows* 

B  2  A  Friend 
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A  Friend  from  a  diftant  Country  hav- 
ing by  chance  ipade  me  a  Vifit,  we  were 
tempted  by  theSerenity  of  a  chearful  Morn- 
ing in  the  Spring,  to  walk  from  Salijbury 
to  fee  Lord  Pembroke's  at  Wilton.  The 
BeautiesofGardening,Archite(?ture,Paint- 
ing,  and  Sculpture  belonging  to  that  Seat, 
were  the  Subject  of  great  Entertainment  to 
my  Friend :  Nor  was  I,  for  my  own  part, 
lefs  delighted  than  he  was,  to  find  that  our 
Walk  had  fo  well  anfwered  his  Expecta- 
tions. We  had  given  a  large  Scope  to  our 
Curioiity,  when  we  left  the  Seat,  and  lei- 
furely  began  our  return  towards  home. 

And  here,  my  Lord,  in  pafling  over  a 
few  pleafant  Fields,  commenced  the  Con- 
verfation  which  I  am  to  tell  you,  and  which 
fell  at  firft,  as  was  natural,  on  the  many 
curious  Works,  which  had  afforded  us  both 
fo  elegant  an  Amufement.  This  led  us  in- 
fenfibly  to  difcourling  upon  ART,  for  we 
both  agreed,  that  whatever  we  had  been 
admiring  of  Fair  and  Beautiful,  could  all  be 

referred 
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referred  to  no  other  Caufe.     And  here,  I 
well  remember,  I  called  upon  my  Friend 
to  give  me  his  Opinion  upon  the  meaning 
of  the  word  ART :    A  word  it  was  (I 
told  him)  in  the  Mouth  of  every  one;  but 
that  neverthelefs,  as  to  its  precife  and  defi- 
nite Idea>  this  might  ftill  be  a  Secret;  that 
fo  it  was  in  fad:  with  a  thoufand  Words 
befide,  all  no  lefs  common,  and  equally  fa- 
miliar, and  yet  all  of  them  equally  vague  and 
undetermined.  To  this  he  anfwered,  That 
as  to  the  precife  and  definite  Idea  of  Art,  it 
was  a  Queftion  of  fome  Difficulty,  and  not 
fo  foon  to  be  refolved ;  that,  however,  he 
could  not  conceive  a  more  likely  Method  of 
coming  to  know  it,  than  by  confidering 
thofe  feveral  Particulars,  to  each  of  which 
we  gave  the  Name.    It  is  hardly  probable, 
faid  he>  that  Mufic,  Painting,  Medicine, 
Poetry,  Agriculture,  and  fo  many  more, 
fhould  be  all  called  by  one  common  Name,  if 
there  was  not  fomething  in  each,  which  was 
common  to  all.    It  fhould  feem  fo,  replied  I. 
What  then,  faid  he,  fhall  we  pronounce 
this  to  be  ?         At  this,  I  remember,  I  was 

B  3  under 
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under  fome  fort  of  Hefitation.  Have  Cou- 
rage, cried  my  Friend,  perhaps  the  Cafe  is 
not  fo  defperate.  Let  me  afk  you — Is  Me- 
dicine the  Caufe  of  any  thing  ?  Yes  fure- 
ly,  faid  I,  of  Health.  And  Agriculture, 
of  what  ?  Of  the  plentiful  Growth  of 
Grain.  And  Poetry,  of  what  ?  Of 
Plays  and  Satires,  and  Odes,  and  the  like. 
And  is  not  the  fame  true,  faid  he,  of 
Mufic,  of  Statuary,  of  Architecture,  and,  in 
fhort,  of  every  Art  whatever  ?  I  confefs, 
faid  I,  it  feems  fo.  Suppofe,  then,  faid 
he,  we  fhould  fay,  It  was  common  to  every 
Art  to  be  a  Caufe — Should  we  err?  I 
replied,  I  thought  not.  Let  this  then, 
faid  he,  be  remembered,  that  all  Art  is 
Caufe.         I  promifed  him  it  fhould. 

But  how  then,  continued  he,  if  all  Art 
be  Caife>  is  it  alfo  true,  that  all  Caufe  is 
Art  ?  At  this  again  I  could  not  help 
helitating.  You  have  heard,  faid  he, 
without  doubt,  of  that  Painter  famed  in 
Story,  who  being  to  paint  the  Foam  of 
a  Horfe,  and  not  fucceeding  to  his  Mind, 

threw 
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threw  at  the  Pidture  in  Refentment  a 
Sponge  bedaubed  with  colours,  and  pro- 
duced a  Foam  the  moft  natural  imaginable* 
Now,  what  fay  you  to  this  Fadt  ?  Shall 
We  pronounce  Art  to  have  been  the  Caufe  ? 
By  no  means*  faid  I.  What,  faid 
he,  if  inftead  of  Chance,  his  Hand  had  been 
guided  by  mere  Compuljion,  himfelf  diflent- 
ing  and  averfe  to  the  Violence  ?  Even 
here,  replied  I,  nothing  could  have  been 
referred  to  his  Art*  But  what,  conti- 
nued he,  if  inftead  of  a.  cafual  Throw  or  /#- 
voluntary  Compulfion,  he  had  willingly  and 
defignedly  directed  his  Pencil,  and  fo  pro- 
duced that  Foam,  which  Story  fays  he 
failed  in  ?—*- Would  not  Art  here  have  been 
the  Caufe  ?  I  replied,  in  this  cafe,  I 
thought  it  would.  It  fhould  feem  then, 
faid  he,  that  Art  implies  not  only  Caufe, 
but  the  additional  Requifite  of  Intention, 
Reajbn,  Volition,  and  Confcioufnefs  -,  fo  that 
not  every  Caufe  is  Art,  but  only  voluntary 
or  intentional  Caufe*  So,  faid  I,  it 

appears. 

B  4  And 
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And  fhall  we  then,  addedhe,  pronounce 
every  intentional  Caufe  to  be  Art?  I  fee 
no  reafon,  faid  I,  why  not.  Confider, 
faid  he -,  Hunger  this  Morning  prompted 
you  to  eat.  You  were  then  the  Caufe, 
and  that  too  the  intentional  Caufe,  of  con- 
fuming  certain  Food :  And  yet  will  you 
refer  this  Confumption  to  Art  ?  Did  you 
chew  by  Art  ?  Did  you  fwallow  by  Art  ? 
No  certainly,  faid  I.  So  by 

opening  your  Eyes,  faid  he,  you  are  the 
intentionalCzxxk  of  Seeing,  and  by  ftretch- 
ing  your  Hand,  the  intentional  Caufe  of 
Feeling;  and  yet  will  you  affirm,  that 
thefe  things  proceed  from  Art?  I  fhould 
be  wrong,  faid  I,  if  I  did :  For  what  Art 
can  there  be  in  doing,  what  every  one  is  able 
to  do  by  mere  Will,  and  a  fort  ofuninJlruSled 
Inflintt?  You  fay  right,  replied  he,  and 
the  reafon  is  manifeft :  Were  it  otherwife, 
we  fhould  make  all  Mankind  univerfal  Ar- 
tifts  in  every  fingle  Aftion  of  their  Lives. 
And  what  can  be  a  greater  Abfurdity  than 
this  ?  I  confefled  that  the  Abfurdity  ap- 
peared 
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peared  to  be  evident.  But  if  nothing 

then,  continued  he,  which  we  do  by  Com- 
pulfion,ov  without  intending  it,bt  Art-,  and 
not  even  what  we  do  intentionally,  if  it  pro- 
ceed from  mere  Will  and  uninfrucJed  In- 
ftincft ;  what  is  it  we  have  left  remaining, 
where  Art  may  be  found  converfant  ?  Or 
can  it  indeed  poflibly  be  in  any  thing  elfe, 
than  in  that  which  we  do  by  life,  Praclice, 
Experience  and  the  like,  all  which  are  born 
with  no  one,  but  are  all  acquired  after- 
ward by  advances  unperceived.  1  can 
think,  faid  I,  of  nothing  elfe.  Let  there- 
fore the  Words  Habit  and  Habitual,  faid 
he,  reprefent  this  Requifite,  and  let  us  fay, 
that  Art  is  not  only  a  Caufe,  but  an  /#- 
tentional  Caufe  \  and  not  only  an  intention- 
al Caufe,  but  an  intentional  Caufe  found- 
ed in  Habit,  or  in  other  Words,  an  habi- 
tual Caufe.  You  appear,  faid  I,  to  ar- 
gue rightly. 

But  if  Art,  faid  he,  be  what  we 
have  now  aflerted,  fomething  learnt  and 
acquired,  if  it  be  alfo  a  thing  intentional 

or 
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or  voluntary,  and  not  governed  either  by 
Chance  or  blind  Necejfity — If  this,  I  fay, 
be  the  Cafe,  then  mark  the  Confequences* 
And  what,  faid  I,  are  they  ?  The 
firft,  faid  he,  is,  that  no  Events ,  in  what  we 
call  the  natural  World,  muft  be  referred  to 
Art;  fuch  as  Tides,  Winds,  Vegetation, 
Gravitation,  Attra&ion,  and  the  like.  For 
thefe  all  happen  by  ftatedLawsj  by  a  curi- 
ous NeceJ/ity,  which  is  not  to  be  withftood, 
and  where  the  nearer  and  immediate  Caufes 
appear  to  be  wholly  unconfcious.  I  con-* 
fefs,  faid  I,  it  feems  fo.  In  the  next 

place,  continued  he,  we  muft  exclude  all 
thofe  admired  Works  of  the  Animal  World9 
which,  for  their  Beauty  and  Order,  we 
metaphorically  call  artificial.  The  Spider's 
Web,  the  Bee's  Comb,  the  Beaver's  Houfe, 
and  the  Swallow's  Nell,  muft  all  be  referred 
to  another  Source — For  who  can  fay,  thefe 
ever  learnt  to  be  thus  ingenious  ?  or,  that 
they  were  ignorant  by  Nature,  and  knowing 
only  by  Education?  None,  furely,  re- 
plied I.  But  we  have  ftill,  faid  he,  a 
higher  Confideration.       And  what,  faid  I, 

7  ia 
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is  that?  It  is,  anfwered  he,  this 

Not  even  that  Divine  Power,  which  gave 
Form  to  all  things,  then  aBedby  Art, when 
it  gave  that  Form.  For  how,  continued 
he,  can  that  Intelligence,  which  has  all 
Perfection  ever  in  Energy,  be  fuppofed  to 
have  any  Power,  not  original  to  its  Nature? 
How  can  it  ever  have  any  thing  to  learn, 
when  it  knows  all  from  the  Beginning ;  or, 
being  perfeB  and  complete,  admit  of  what 
is  additional  and  fecondary?  I  fhould 

think,  faid  I,  it  were  impoffible.  If  fo, 
faid  he,  then  Art  can  never  be  numbered 
among  its  Attributes :  For  all  Art  is  fome- 
thing  learnt,  (omzth'mg  fecondary  a?id  ac- 
quired, and  never  original  to  any  Being, 
which  poffefles  it.  So  the  facl,  faid  I, 
has  been  eftablifhed. 

If  this  therefore,  continued  he,  be  true; 
if  Art  belong  not  either  to  the  Divine 
Nature,  the  Brute  Nature,  or  the  Inanimate 
Nature,— — to  what  Nature  fhall  we  fay  it 
does  belong  ?  I  know  not,  faid  I,  unlefs 
it  be  to  the  Human*         You  are  right,  faid 

he; 
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he;  for  every  Nature  elfe  you  perceive  is 
either  too  excellent  to  want  it,  or  too  bafe  to  be 
capable  of  it.  Befide,  except  the  Human, 
what  other  Nature  is  there  left  ?  Or  where 
elfe  can  we  find  any  of  the  Arts  already 
inftanced,  or  indeed  whatever  others  we 
may  now  fancy  to  enumerate  ?  Who  are 
Statuaries,  but  Men  ?  Who  Pilots,  who 
Muficians  ?  This  feems,  replied  I,-  to 
be  the  Fact. 

Let  us  then,  continued  he,  fay,  not 
only  that  Art  is  a  Caufey  but  that  it  is 
Man  becoming  a  Caufe;  and  not  only  Man, 
but  Man  intending  to  do  what  is  going  to 
be  doney  and  doing  it  alfo  by  Habit;  fo 
that  its  whole  Idea,  as  far  as  we  have 

hitherto  conceived  it,  is Man  becoming 

a  Caufey  Intentional  and  Habitual.  I  con  - 
fefs,  faid  I,  it  has  appeared  fo. 

And  thus,  faid  he,  have  you  had  exhi- 
bited to  you  a  Sketch  of  Art.  You  muft  re- 
member however,  it  is  but  a  Sketch:  there 
is  flill  fomething  wanting  to  make  it  a 

finifhed 
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finifhed  Piece.  I  begged  to  know  what 
this  was.  In  order  to  that,  replied  he, 

I  cannot  do  better,  than  remind  you  of  a 
Paffage  in  your  admired  Horace.  It  is  con- 
cerning Alfenus;  who  (if  you  remember) 
he  tells  us,  though  his  tools  were  laid 
afide,  and  his  Shop  fhut  up,   was  ftill  au 

Artift  as  much  as  ever.- ■ 

Alfenus  *vafer  omni 


AbjeSto  injirumento  Art  is  claufdq.  taberna, 
Sutor  erat>  <  I  remember, 

faid  I,  the  Paffage,  but  to  what  purpofe  is 
it  quoted  ?  Only,  replied  he,  to  mew 

you,  that  I  mould  not  be  without  Prece- 
dent, were  I  to  affirm  it  not  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary  to  the  being  of  Art,  that  it  mould 
be  Man  actually  becoming  a  Caufes  but  that 
it  was  enough  if  he  had  the  Power  or  Capa- 
city of  fo  becoming.  Why  then,  faid  I, 
did  you  not  fettle  it  fo  at  firft?  Becaufe, 
replied  he,  Faculties,  Powers,  Capacities, 
(call  them  as  you  will)  are  in  themfelves, 
abftraft  from  Aftion,  but  obfcure  and 
hidden  things.  On  the  contrary  Energies 
and  Operations  Ik  open  to  the  Senfes,  and 

cannot 
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cannot  but  be  obferved,  even  whether  we 
will  or  no.  And  hence  therefore,  when 
firfl  we  treated  of  Art,  we  chofe  to  treat  of 
it,  as  of  a  tiling  only  in  Energy.  Now  we 
better  comprehend  it,  we  have  ventured 
fomewhat  farther.  Repeat  then,  faid  I, 
if  you  pleafe,  the  Alteration,  which  you 
have  made.  At  firft,  anfwered  he,  we 
reafoned  upon  Art,  as  if  it  was  only  Man 
actually  becoming  a  Caufe  intentional  and 
habitual.  Now  we  fay  it  is  a  Power  in 
Man  of  becoming  fuch  Caufe ;  and  that, 
though  he  be  not  aBually  in  the  Exerci/e  of 
fuch  a  Power.  I  told  him,  his  Amend- 
ment appeared  to  be  juft. 

There  is  too  another  Alteration,  added 
he,  which,  for  the  fake  of  Accuracy,  is 
equally  wanting;  and  that  is  withrefpe&to 
the  ILpithetylntentional orVoluntary.  And 
what,  faid  I,  is  that?  We  have  agreed 
it,  replied  he,  to  be  neceffary,  that  2&Art 
fhould  be  under  the  Guidance  of  Intention 
or  Volition,  fo  that  no  Man  adting  by  Com- 
puljion,  or  by  Chance,  fhould  be  called 

ail 
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&n  Artifl.  We  have.  Now  tho* 

this,  faid  he,  be  true,  yet  it  is  not  fufficient. 
We  muft  limit  this  Intention  or  Volition  to 
a  peculiar  Kind,  For  were  every  little 
Fancy,  which  we  may  work  up  into  Habit, 
a  fufficient  Foundation  to  conftitute  an  Art, 
we  fhould  make  Art  one  of  the  loweft  and 
moft  defpicable  of  things.  The  meaneft 
Trick  of  a  common  Juggler  might,  in  fuch 
cafe,  entitle  a  man  to  the  character  of  an 
Artift.  I  confeffed,  that  without  fome 
Limitation,this  might  be  theConfequence. 
But  how  limit  Intentions  to  a  Kind  or 
Species  ?  What  think  you,  replied  he, 
if  we  were  to  do  it  by  the  Number  and 
Dignity  of  the  Precepts,  which  go  to  the 
directing  of  our  Intentions  ?  You  muft 
explain,  laid  I,  for  your  Meaning  is  ob- 
fcure.  Are  there  not  Precepts,  replied  he, 
in  Agriculture,  about  Ploughing  and  Sow- 
ing? Are  there  not  Precepts  in  Archi- 
tecture, about  Orders  and  Proportions  ? 
Are  there  not  the  fame  in  Medicine,  in 
Navigation,  and  the  reft  ?  There  are. 
And  what  is  your  Opinion  of  thefe 

feveral 
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feveral  Precepts  ?  Are  they  arbitrary  and 
capricious ;  or  rational  andjieady  ?  Are 
they  the  Inventions  of  a  Day ;  or  welU 
approved  by  long  Experience  ?  I  told  him 
J  fhould  confider  them  for  the  moft  part  as 
rational,  fteady,  and  well-approved  by  long 
Experience.  And  what,  continued  he, 
fhall  we  fay  to  their  Number  ?  Are  they 
few?  Or  are  they  not  rather  fo  numerous, 
that  in  every  particular  Art,  fcarce  any 
comprehend  them  all,  but  the  feveral  Ar- 
tifts  themfelves;  and  they  only  by  length 
of  time,  with  due  Attendance  and  Appli- 
cation ?  I  replied,  it  feemed  fo. 
Suppofe  then  We  were  to  pronounce,  that 
to  every  Art  there  was  a  Syjlem  of  fuch 
various  and  well-approved  Precepts :  S  hould 
we  err?  No  certainly.  And  fuppofe 
we  fhould  fay,  that  the  Intention  of  every 
Artijly  in  his  feveral  Art,  was  dire&ed  by 
fuch  a  Syjlem:  Would  you  allow  this  ? 
Surely,  And  will  not  this  limiting  of 
Intentions  to  fuch  only,  as  are  fo  directed, 
fufficiently  diflinguifh  Art  from  any  thing 

clfe  which  may  referable  it  ? In  other 

words, 
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Words,  Is  it  likely,  under  this  Diftin&ion, 
to  be  confounded  with  other  Habits  of  a 
trifling,  capricious  and  inferior  Kind  ? 
I  replied,  I  thought  not* 

Let  us  then  fee,  faid  he,  and  collect 
all  that  we  have  faid,  together.  We  have 
already  agreed,  that  the  Power  of  afiing 
after  a  certain  manner  is  fufficient  to  con- 
ftitute  Art,  without  the  actually  operating 
agreeably  to  that  Power.  And  We  have 
now  farther  held  the  Intentions  of  every 
Artift  to  be  directed  by  a  Syjiem  of  various 
and well-approved  Precepts.  Befides  all  this, 
we  fettled  it  before,  that  all  Art  was  founded 
in  Habit  %  and  was  peculiar  to  Man ;  and 
was  {etn  by  becoming  the  Caufe  offome  Ef 
feci.  It  fhould  feem  then,  that  the  whole 
Idea  of  Art  was  this— An  habitual 
Power  in  Man  of  becoming  the 
Cause  of  some  Effect,  accord- 
ing TO  A  SYSTEM  OF  VARIOUS 
AND  WELL-APPROVED  PRECEPTS. 

I  replied,  That  his  Account  appeared 
to  be  probable  and  juft. 

C  §2. 
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§  2.  And  now  then,  continued  he,  as  we 
have  gone  thus  far,  and  have  fettled  between 
us  what  we  believe  Art  to  be;  fhall  we  go  a 
little  farther,  or  is  your  Patience  at  an  end  ? 
Oh !  no,  replied  I,  not  if  any  thing  be 
left.  We  have  walked  fo  leifurely,  that 
much  remains  of  our  Way;  and  I  can  think 
of  no  Method,  how  we  may  better  amufe 
ourfelves. 

My  Friend  upon  this  proceeded  with  fay- 
ing, that  if  Art  were  a  Caufe  y  (as  we  had 
agreed  it  was)  it  muff  be  the  Caufe  offome- 
thing.  Allow  it,  faid  I.  And  if  it  be 
the  Caufe  offomething,  it  muff  have  a  Sub- 
ject to  operate  on.  For  every  Agent  has  need 
of  ibme  Patient;  the  Smith  of  his  Iron,  the 
Carpenter  of  his  Wood,  the  Statuary  of  his 
Marble,  and  the  Pilot  of  his  Ship. 
I  anfwered,  it  was  true.  If  then, 

faid  he,  the  Subjecfts  of  particular  Arts  be 
thus  evident:  What  Idea  iliall  we  form  of 
that  univerfal  Suhjett,  which  is  common  to  all 
Art?  At  this  Queftion,  it  muff  be  con- 
feffed,  I  was  a  little  embaraffed. 

i  This 
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This  induced  him  to  afk  me,  How  many 
forts  of  Subjects  I  allowed  of  ?  Here  I 

could  not  help  hefitating  again.  There 
is  nothing,  continued  he,  fo  difficult  in  the 
Queftion.  You  muft  needs  perceive,  that 
all  Natures  whatever  can  be  but  either  con* 
tingent  or  neceffary.  This  may  be,  re- 

plied I*  but  even  yet  I  do  not  comprehend 
you.  Not  comprehend  me!  faid  he; 

then  anfvver  me  a  Queftion:  Can  you  con- 
ceive any  Medium  between  Motion  and  No- 
« 

Motion,  between  Change  and  No-Change  ? 

I  replied,  I  could  not.  If  not, 

can  you  conceive  any  thing  in  the  whole 
Order  of  Being,  which  muft  not  be  either 
liable  to  thefe,  or  not  liable  ?         Nothing. 

Call  thofe  things  therefore,  faid  he, 
which  are  liable  to  Change  and  Motion,  con* 
tingent  Natures ;  and  thofe  which  are  not 
liable,  necejfary  Natures:  And  thus  you 
have  a  Divifion,  in  which  all  things  are  in* 
eluded.  We  have  fo,  faid  I. 

C  a  In 
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In  which  therefore,  faid  he,  ofthefe  Nd~ 
tures  fliall  we  feek  for  this  common  Subject  of 
Art?  To  this,  I  told  him,  I  was  unable 
to  anfwer.  Reflect,  faid  he,  a  little. 

We  have  found  Art  to  be  a  Canfe. 

We  have.         And  is  it  not  ejfentialto 
every  Caufe  to  operate?  or  can  it  be  a  Caufe, 
and  be  the  Caufe  of  nothing?     Impoffible. 
Wherever  therefore  there  is  Cau/e, 
there  is  neceffarily  implied  fome  Operation. 
There  is.  And  can  there  poffibly 

be  Operation,  without  Motion  and  Change? 
There  cannot.  But  Change  and 

Motion   muft  needs  be  ijicompatible  with 
what  is  neceffary  and  immutable.  They 

muft.       So  therefore  is  Caufe*       It  muft. 
And  fo  therefore  Art.  It  muft. 

Truth  therefore,  faid  he,  and  Know- 
ledge; Principles  and  Demonftrations;  the 
general  and  intellectual  E  {fences  of  Things? 
in  fhort,  the  whole  immutable  and  neceJJ'ary 
Nature  is  no  part  of  it  reducible  to  a  SubjeB 
of  Art.         It  feems  fo,  faid  I. 

If 
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If  therefore  Art,  faid  he,  have  nothing 
fo  do  with  the  Jieady,  abjlrac~l,  and  ne- 
ceffary  Nature,  it  can  have  only  to  do 
with  the  tranjient,  the  particular,  and 
contingent  one.  It  is  true,  faid  I;  for 
there  is  no  other  left.  „  And  fhall  we 
then  fay,  replied  he,  it  has  to  do  with  all 
contingent Natures  exifting  in  the  Univerfe  ? 
For  aught,  replied  I,  which  to  me  ap- 
pears contrary.  What  think  you,  faid 
he,  of  thofe  Contingents  of  higher  Order  ? 
fuch  as  the  grand  Planetary  Syftemj  the 
Succeffion  of  the  Seafons;  the  regular  and 
uniform  Courfe  of  all  fuperior  Natures  in 
the  Univerfe?  Has  Art  any  Ability  to 
intermeddle  here  ?  No  certainly,  faid  I. 
Thefe  fuperior  Contingents  then, 
which  move  without  Interruption,  are,  it 
feems,  above  it.  They  are. 
And  fhall  we  fay  the  fame  of  thofe  of  lower 
Sort-,  thofe,  whofe  Courfe  we  fee  often  inter- 
rupted; thofe,  which  the  Strength  and  Cun- 
ning of  Man  are  able  to  infuence  and  con- 
froul?          Give  Inftances,  faid  I,  of  what 

C  3  you 
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you  mean.  I  mean,  faid  he,  Earth4 

Water,  Air,  Fire;  Stones,  Trees;  Ani- 
mals; Men  themfelves.  Are  thefe  Con- 
tingents within  the  reach  of  Art,  or  has 
Art  here  no  Influence  ?  I  fliould  think, 
faid  I,  a  very  great  one. 

If  this,  continued  he,  be  true,  it  fhould 
feem  that  the  common  or  universal 
Subject  of  Art  was — all  those  con- 

TINGENTNATURES,  WHICH  LIE  WITH- 
IN THE  REACH  OF  THE  HUMAN  POWERS 

to  influence.  I  acknowledge,  faid  I3 
it  appears  fo. 

Thus  far  then,  faid  he,  we  hare  ad- 
vanced with  tolerable  Succefs.  We  have 
gained  feme  Idea  of  Art,  and  fome  Idea  of 
its  Subject.  Our  Inquiry,  on  the  whole, 
has  informed  us,  that  Art  is an  habi- 
tual Power  in  Man  of  becoming  a  certain 
Caufe — and  that  its  Subject  is — every 
fuch  contingent  Nature,  which  lies  within  the 
reach  of  the  human  Powers  to  influence. 

§3. 
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§  3.  It  is  true,  faid  I,  this  appears  to  have 
been  the  refult  of  our  Inquiry,  and  a  full 
and  ample  one  it  feems  to  have  been. 
Along  one,  replied  he,  if  you  pleafe,  but 
not  a  full  and  ample  one.  Can  any 

thing,  faid  I,  be  wanting,  after  what  you 
have  faid  already  ?  Certainly,  replied 

he,  a  great  deal.  We  have  talked  much 
indeed  of  Art,  confidered  as  a  Caufe;  and 
much  of  the  Subject,  on  which  it  operates ; 
but  what  moves  thefe  Operations  to  com- 
mence, and  where  it  is  they  end,  thefe  are 
Topics,  which  we  have  as  yet  little 
thought  of.  I  begged  him  then,  that 

}ve  might  now  confider  them. 

He  was  willing,  he  faid,  for  his  Part, 
2nd  immediately  went  on  by  afking,  What 
I  thought  was  the  Beginning  of  Art  ? 
I  mean,  faid  he,  by  Beginning,  that  Canfe 
for  the  Sake  of  which  it  operates,  and  which 
being  fuppofed  away.  Men  would  be  never 
moved  to  follow  it.  To  this,  I  told  him, 
I  was  unable  to  anfwer.         You  will  not 

C  4  think 
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think  it,  faid  he,  fo  difficult,  when  you 
have   a   little  more  confidered.      Reflect 

with  yourfelf Was  it  not  the  Abfence 

of  Healthy  which  excited  Men  to  cultivate 
the  Art  of  Medicine  ?  I  replied,  it  was. 
What  then,  faid  he,  if  the  Human 
Body  had  been  fo  far  perfect  and  felf- 
fufficient,  as  never  to  have  felt  the  ViciJ/i- 
tudes  of  Well  and  III:  Would  not  then  this 
Art  have  been  wholly  unknown  ? 
I  replied,  I  thought  it  would.  And 

what,  faid  he,  if  we  extend  this  Perfection 
a  Degree  farther,  and  fuppofe  the  Body  not 
only  thus  healthful,  but  withal  fo  robufl,  as 
to  have  felt  no  Uneafinefs  from  all  Incle- 
mencies of  Weather :  Would  not  then  the 
Arts  of  Building  alfo  and  Cloathing  have 
been  as  ufelefs  as  that  of  Medicine  ? 
I  replied,  it  feemed  they  would.  But 

what,  faid  he,  if  we  bound  not  this  Per- 
fection of  ours  even  here?  What  if  we 
fuppofe,  that  not  only  Things  merely  necef- 
fary,  but  that  thofe  alfo  conducive  to  Ele~ 
gance  and  Enjoyment  were  of  courfe  all 
implied  in  the  Conflitution  gf  Human  Na- 
ture; 
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ture;  that  they  were  all  Jleady,  conjlant, 
and  independent  from  without \  and  as  in- 
feparable  from  our  Being,  as  Perfpiring,  or 
Circulation :  In  fuch  cafe  would  not  the 
Arts  of  Mufic,  Painting,  and  Poetry,  with 
every  other  Art  pairing  under  the  Denomi- 
nation of  Elegant,  have  been  as  ufelefs,  as 
we  have  held  thofe  others  of  Medicine, 
Clothing,  and  Architecture  ?  I  replied, 
It  feems  they  would.  It  was  then  the 

Abfence  of  Joys,  Elegancies,  and  Amufe- 
ments  from  our  Conjlitution,  as  left  by 
Nature,  which  induced  us  to  feek  them  in 
thefe  Arts  of  Elegance  and  Entertainment. 
It  was.  And  what,  faid  he,  are 

Joys,  Elegancies,  Amufements,  Health, 
Robuftnefs,  with  thofe  feveral  other  Objects 
cfDefre,  whofe  Abfence  leads  to  Art,  but  fo 
many  different  Names  of  that  complex  Being 
called  Good,  under  its  various,  and  multi- 
form, and  popular  Appearances  ?  I  re- 
plied, it  feemed  fo. 

If   this  then,    faid  he,  be  granted,    it 
Should  feem  that  the  Beginning  or  Prin- 
ciple 
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ciple  of  Art  was  the  Abfence  of  fomething 
thought  Good-,  becaufe  it  has  appeared  that 
it  is  for  the  Sake  of  fome  fitch  abfent  Good 
that  every  Art  operates ;  and  becaufe,  if 
iv e  fuppofe  no  fuch  Abfence  to  have  been^ 
we  Jhould  never  have  known  any  Art, 
I  confefs,  faid  I,  it  feerns  fo, 

But  how  then,  continued  he  ?  If  it  be 
true  that  all  Art  implies  fuch  Principle,, 
it  is  reciprocally  true,  that  every  fuch 
Principle  fhould  imply  Art  f  I  fee  no 

Reafon,  faid  I,  why  not.  Confider, 

faid  he.  It  might  be  thought  a  Good  by 
fome  perhaps,  to  be  as  ftrong  as  thofe 
Horfes,  which  are  ploughing  yonder  Field; 
to  be  as  tall  as  thofe  Elms,  and  of  a  Nature 

as  durable. Yet  would  the  Abfence  of 

Goods  like  thefe,  lead  to  Art  ?  Or  is  it  not 
abfurd  to  fuppofe,  there  fhould  be  an  Art 
of  Impofjibilities  ?  Abfurd,  faid  I,  cer- 
tainly. If  fo,  faid  he,  when  we  define 
the  Beginning  or  Principle  of  Art,  it  is  not 
enough  to  call  it  the  Abfence  of  Something 
thought  Goody  unlefs  we  add,  that  the  Good 

be 
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be  a  Good  PoJJible;  a  Thing  attainable  by 
Many  a  Thing  relative  to  Human  Life,  and 
conjijlent  with  Human  Nature:  Or  does  not 
this  alfo  appear  a  Requifite  ?  I  replied, 
I  thought  it  did. 

But  ftill,  continued  he- Is  it  a  fuffi- 

cient  Motive  to  Art,  that  the  Good  defired 
ihould  be  attainable  ?  In  other  Words, 
does  every  Abfence  of  Good  attainable  lead 
to  Arty  or  is  our  Account  ftill  too  loofe>  and 
in  need  of  ftricter  Determination  ? 
Of  none,  faid  I,  which  appears  to  me. 
Reflect,  faid  he  3  there  are  fome  of  the  pof- 
Jible  Goods  fo  obvious  and  eafy,  that  every 
Man,  in  an  ordinary  State  of  commnon  na- 
tural Perfection,  is  able  to  acquire  them, 
without  Labour  or  Application.  You  will 
hardly  deny  but  that  a  fair  Apple,  tempting 
to  eat,  may  be  gathered;  or  a  cle^r  Spring, 
tempting  to  drink,  may  be  drank  at,  by 
the  mere  Suggeftions  of  Will  and  unin- 
Jlrutled  Infincl.  I  granted,  they  might. 
It  would  be  therefore  impertinent, 
faid  he,  to  fuppofe  that  Goods,  like  thefe, 

fhould 
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!  fhould  lead  to  Art,  hecaufe  Art  would  be 

Superfluous,   and   in   no  refpedl  neceflary. 

Indeed,  faid  I,  it  feems  fa. 

If  therefore,  faid  he,  neither  Impojjibles 
lead  to  Art,  becaufe  of  fuch  there  can  be  no 
Art-,  nor  Things  eajily  pofjible,  becaufe  in 
fuch  Nature  can  do  without  Art:  what  is  it 
we  have  left,  to  which  we  may  refer  it  ? 
Or  can  it  indeed  be  to  any  other  than  to  that 
middle  Clafs  of  Things,  which,  however  pof- 
fible,  are  flill  not  i'o  eafy,  but  to  be  beyond 
the  Powers  of  Will,  and  Inftinit  unin- 
ftrufted  ?  I  replied,  it  feemed  fo. 

That  there  are  many  fuch  Things,  faid  he, 
is  evident  paft  Doubt.  For  v/hat  Man 
would  pay  Artifts  fo  largely  for  their  Arts, 
were  he  enabled  by  Nature  to  obtain  what- 
ever he  delired?  Or  who  would  ftudy  to 
be  fkilled  in  Arts,  were  Nature's  original 
Powers  to  be  of  themfelves  alone  fufficient? 
I  told  him,  it  was  not  likely. 

It  fhould  feem  then,  faid  he,  according 
to  this  Reafoning,  that  theBEG  inn  ing,Mo~ 

tivet 
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five*  or  Principle  of  Art;  that  Caufe,  which 
firft  moves  it  to  Attion,  and,  for  the  Sake  of 
<which  its  feveral  Operations  are  exerted, 
is — the  Want  or  Absence  of  Some- 
thing appearing  Good;  relative 
toHumanLife,  and  attainable  by 
Man,  but  superior  to  his  natural 
and  uninstructed  Faculties. 
I  replied,  I  could  not  deny,  but  that  the 
Account  appeared  probable. 

§  4.  Let  this  then,  faid  he,  fuffice,  as  to 
the  Beginning  of  Art.  But  how  fhall  we 
defcribe  its  End?  What  is  it  we  fhall  pro- 
nounce this  ?  My  Anfwer,  I  replied, 
muft  be  the  fame  as  often  already;  which 
wa9  indeed,  that  I  could  not  refolve  the 
Queftion.  It  fhould  feem,  faid  he, 
not  fo  difficult,  now  we  have  difcovered 
what  Beginning  is.  For  if  Beginning  and 
End  are  Contraries  and  oppofed,  it  is  but 
to  invert ,  as  it  were,  the  Notion  of  Begin- 
ning, agd  we  gain  of  courfe  the  Notion  of 
End.  I  afked  him  in  what  Manner? 
Thus,  faid  he,  the  Beginning  of  Art  has 

been 
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b&n  held  to  be  Somethings  which,  iffuppofed 
away,  Men  would  be  never  moved  to  apply  to 
Art.  By  Inverjion  therefore  the  End  of  Art 
muft  be  Something,  which,  while  fuppofed 
away.  Men  would  nehjer  ceafe  applying  to  Art, 
becaufe,  were  they  to  ceafe,  while  the  End 
was  [wanting,  they  would  ceafe  with  Im- 
perfection, and  their  Performance  would 
be  incomplete.  To  this  I  anfwered>  That 
the  Account,  however  true,  was  by  far  too 
general,  to  give  me  much  Intelligence. 

He  replied,  If  it  was,  he  would  endea* 
vour  to  be  more  particular*  And  what* 
continued  he,  fhould  we  fay,  that  every 
Art,  according  to  its  Genius,  will  of  courfe 
be  accompli/fjed  either  in  fome  Energy,  or  in 
fome  Work,  that,  befides  thefe  two,  it  can 
be  accomplifhed  in  Nothing  elfe;  and  con- 
fequently  that  one  of  thefe  muft  ofnecefjity  bt 
its  End?  I  could  not  here  but  anfwer 

him  with  a  Smile,  That  the  Matter  wa9 
now  much  obfcurer  than  even  I  find 
then,  faid  he,  it  is  proper  we  fhould  be  more 
explicit  in  our  Inquiries,  and  deduce  our 

Reafon* 
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Reafonings  from  fome  clearer  Point  of 
View.  I  told  him,  It  was  quite  necef- 
fary,  if  he  intended  to  be  intelligible. 

Thus  then,  faidhe.  You  will  grant,  that 
every  Art,  being  a  Caufe,  mujl  be  productive 
of  fome  Effect ;  for  inftance,  Mufic,  of  a 
Tune;  Dancing,  of  a  Dance;  Architecture, 
of  a  Palace ;  and  Sculpture,  of  a  Statue. 
It  is  allowed,  faid  I.  You  will 

grant  alfo,  faid  he,  that  in  thefe  Productions 
they  are  all  accomplished  and  ended  :  Or,  in 
other  Words,  thatas  Mufic  produces  a  Tune, 
fo  it  is  ended  and  accomplifhed  in  a  Tune; 
and  as  Sculpture  produces  a  Statue,  fo  is 
it  ended  and  accomplifhed  in  a  Statue. 
It  is  admitted,  faid  I.  Now  thefe  Pro- 

ductions, continued  he,  if  you  will  examine, 
are  not  like  Units  or  Mathematical  Points  y 
but,  on  the  contrary,  all  coiifijl  of  a  certain 
Number  of  Parts 9  from  whofe  accurate  Or- 
der  is  derived  their  Beauty  and  Perfection. 
For  Example;  Notes,  ranged  after  fuch  a 
Manner,  make  a  Tune  in  Mufic ;  and 
Limbs,  ranged  after  fuch  a  Manner,  make  a 

Statue 
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Statue  or  a  Pidture.  I  replied,  They  dick 
If  then  the  ProduBions,  continued  he, 
of  every  Art  thus  confiil:  of  certain  Parts, 
it  will  follow,  that  tbefe  Parts  will  be  either 
to-exi/lent,  or  not ;  and  if  not  co-exijlent, 
then  of  courfe  fuccejjive.  Affift  me, 

faid  I,  by  another  Inftance,  for  you  are 
growing  again  obfcure.  Co-exijlent,  re- 
plied he,  as  in  a  Statue,  where  Arms,  Legs* 
Body,  and  Head  allfubjijl  together  at  one  in- 
dividual Injl  ant :  Succejive,  as  in  a  Tune  or 
Dance,  where  there  is  no  fuch  Co-exiftence, 
but  where  fome  Parts  are  everpajjing  away, 
and  others  are  ever  fucceeding  them. 

Can  any  Thing  be  faid  to  exijl,  faid  I, 
whofe  Parts  are  ever  pajjing  away  ? 
Surely,  replied  he,  or  how  elfe  exift  Years 
and  Seafons,  Months  and  Days,  with  their 
common  Parent,  Time  itfelf  ?  Or  indeed 
what  is  Human  Life,  but  a  Compound  of 
Parts  thus  fleeting;  a  Compound  of  various 
and  multiform  ABions9  which  fucceed  each 
other  in  a  certain  Order  ?  The  Fad:, 

faid  I,  appears  fo. 

This 
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This  then,  continued  he,  being  the  cafe, 
and  there  being  this  Difference  in  Produc- 
tions, call  every  Production,  the  Parts  of 
which  exiji  fucceJJtvely,  and  whofe  Nature 
hath  its  Being  or  E fence  in  a  Tranftion,  call 
it,what  it  really  is,  ^Motion  or  anE  nerg  y— 
Thus  a  Tune  and  a  Dance  are  Energies; 
thus  Riding  and  Sailing  are  Energies ;  and 
fo  is  Elocution,  and  fo  is  Life  itfelf.  On 
the  contrary,  call  every  Production,  whofe 
Parts  exiji  all  at  once,  and  whofe  Nature  de- 
pends not  on  a  Tr  an/it  ion  for  its  EJfence,  call 
it  a  Work,  or  Thing  done,  not  an  Energy 
or  Operation. — Thus  a  Houfe  is  a  Work, 
a  Statue  is  a  Work,  and  fo  is  a  Ship,  and 
fo  a  Picture.  I  feem,  faid  I,  to  com- 

prehend you. 

If  then  there  be  no  Productions,  faid  he, 
but  muft  be  of  Parts,  either  co-exi/ient  or 
fuccejfive;  and  the  one  of  thefe  be,  as  you 
perceive,  a  Work,  and  the  other  be  an 
Energy ;  it  will  follow,  there  will  be  no 
Production,  but  will  be  either  a  Work  or  an 

D  Energy. 
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Energy.        There  will  not,  faid  I.        But 
every  Art,  faid  he,  you  have  granted,  is 
accomplished  and  ended  in  what  it  produces  ? 
I  replied,  I  had.  And  there  are 

no  Productions,  but  Works  or  Energies  % 
None. 

It  will  follow  then,  faid  he,  that  every 

ART  WILL  BE  ACCOMPLISHED  AND  END- 
ED in  a  Work  or  Energy. 

To  this  I  anfwered,  That  his  Reafoning 
I  could  not  impeach;  but  that  ftill  the  Dif- 
tinftion  of  Work  and  Energy  was  what  I 
did  not  well  comprehend.  There  are 

feveral  Circumftances,  faid  he,  which  will 
ferve  fufficiently  to  make  it  clear. 
I  begged  he  would  mention  fome. 

Thus  then,  faid  he  When  the  Pro- 
'  duftion  of  any  Art  is  an  Energy,  then  the 
Perfection  of  the  Art  can  be  only  perceived 
during  that  Energy.  For  inftance,  the  Per- 
fection of  a  Mufician  is  only  known,  while 
he  continues  playing.  But  when  the  Pro- 
§  du&ion 
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dudtion  of  any  Art  is  a  Work,  then  is  not  the 
Perfeclion  vijible  during  the  Energy y  but  only 
after  it.  Thus  the  Perfection  of  the  Sta- 
tuary is  not  feen  during  his  Energies  as  a 
Statuary,  but  when  his  Energies  are  over, 
when  no  Stroke  of  the  Chizzel  is  wanting, 
but  the  Statue  is  left  as  the  Refult  of  all. 
It  is  true,  faid  I, 

Again,   continued   he,- in   confe- 

quence  of  this,  where  the  Produ&ion  is  an 
Energy ,  there  the  Production  is  of  Necejjity 
co-ezal  with  the  ArtijL  For  how  mould 
the  Energy  iurvive  the  Man  ?  the  Playing 
remain,  when  the  Mufician  is  dead  ?  Eut 
where  the  Produftion  is  a  Work,  then  is 
there  nofuch  Necejjity.  The  Work  may  well 
remain,  when  the  Artift  is  forgotten;  there 
being  no  more  reafon,  that  the  Statqe  and 
the  Artift  mould  be  eo-eval,  than  the  Man 
and  the  rude  Marble,  before  it  received  a 
regular  Figure.  You  feem  now,  faid  I, 
to  have  explained  yourfelf. 

P  2  If 
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If  then,  faid  he,  Work  and  Energy 
be  made  intelligible  Terms,  you  cannot  but 
perceive  the  Truth  of  what  we  before  af- 

ferted that  every  Art,  according  to  its 

Genius ,  mujl  needs  be  accomplijhed  in  one  of 
thefe ;  that,  except  in  thefe  two,  it  can  be  ac- 
complijhed in  nothing  elfe ;  and  confequently 

that  ONE  OF  THESE  MUST  OF  NECESSITY 

be  its  End.  J  anfwered,  That  the 

Reafoning  appeared  juftly  deduced.  So 
much  then,  replied  he,  for  the  Ending  or 
Accomplijhment  of  Art;  and  fo  much  alfo 
for  a  long,  and,  I  fear,  an  intricate  Difqui- 
lition. 

§  5.  He  had  no  fooner  faid  this,  than  I 
was  beginning  to  applaud  him ;  efpecially 
on  his  having  treated  a  Subjedt  fo  copioufly, 
ftarted,  as  it  were,  by  Chance,  and  without 
any  apparent  Preparation.  But  I  had  not 
gone  far,  before  he  interrupted  me,  by  fay- 
ing, That  as  to  my  Praifes  they  were  more 
than  he  deferved;  that  he  could  pretend  to 
no  great  Merit  for  having  been,  as  I  called 

it, 
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it,  fo  copious,  when  he  had  fo  often  before 
thought,  on  what  at  prefent  we  had  been 
talking.  In  fhort,  fays  he,  to  tell  you  a 
Secret,  I  have  been  a  lpng  time  amufing 
myfelf,  in  forming  an  Effay  upon  this  Sub- 
ject. I  could  not  here  forbear  reproach- 
ing him,  for  having  hitherto  concealed  his 
Intentions.  My  Reproaches  produced  a  fort 
of  amicable  Controverfy,  which  at  length 
ended  in  his  offering,  That,  to  make  me 
fome  amends,  he  would  now  recite  me  (if 
I  pleafed)  a  fmall  fragment  of  the  Piece  : 
a  Fragment  which  he  had  happened  acci- 
dentally to  have  about  him.  The  Propofal, 
on  my  part,  was  willingly  accepted,  and 
without  farther  Delay,  the  Papers  were 
produced. 

As  to  the  Performance  itfelf,  it  mufl  be 
confeffed,  in  point  of  Stile,  it  was  fome  what 
high  and  florid,  perhaps  even  bordering 
upon  an  Excefs.  At  the  time  however  of 
recital,  this  gave  me  lefs  Offence,  becaufe 
it  feemed,  as  it  were,  to  palliate  theDrynefs 
of  what  had  pafled  before,  and  in  fome  fort 

D  3  to 
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to  fupply  the  Place  of  an  Epilogue  to  ouf 
Conference.  Not  however  to  anticipate, 
he  began  reading  as  follows  : 

ie  O  Art  !  Thou  dijiinguijhing  Attribute 
u  and  Honour  of  Human  Kind !  who  art 
"  not  only  able  to  imitate  Nature  in  her 
*'  Graces,  but  (what  is  more)  even  to  adorn 
"  her  with  Graces  of  thy  own*  Poflefled  of 
"  Thee,  the  meaneft  Genius  grows  deferv- 
"  ing,  and  has  a  juft  Demand  for  a  Portion 
"  of  our  Efteem.  Devoid  of  Thee,  the 
Brighteft  of  our  Kind  lie  loft  and  ufelefs, 
and  are  but  poorly  diftinguiftied  from 
"  the  mod  Defpicable  and  Bafe.  When 
u  we  inhabited  Forefts  in  common  with 
"  Brutes,  nor  otherwife  known  from  them 
than  by  the  Figure  of  our  Species;  Thou 
taughteft  us  to  after  t  the  Sovereignty  of  our 
Nature,  and  to  affume  that  Empire,  for 
u  which  Providence  intended  us.  Thou- 
"  fands  of  Utilities  owe  their  Birth  to  Thee; 
u  thoufands  of  Elegancies,  Pleafures,  and 
"  Joys,  without  which  Life  itfelf  would  be 
"  but  an  inlipid  Pofleffion. 

*  Wide 
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u  Wide  and  extenfive  is  the  Reach  of 
thy  Dominion.  No  Element  is  there 
"  either  fo  violent  or  fo  fubtle,  fo  yielding 
"  or  fojluggij/i,  as  by  the  Powers  of  its 
ic  Nature  to  be  fuperior  to  thy  Direction. 
**  Thou  dreadeft  not  the  fierce  Impetuofity 
"  of  Fire,  but  compelleft  its  Violence  to 
m  be  both  obedient  and  ufeful.  By  it  Thou 
u  fofteneft  the  ftubborn  Tribe  of  Minerals, 
"  fo  as  to  be  formed  and  moulded  into 
"  Shapes  innumerable.  Hence  Weapons, 
'•  Armour,  Coin ;  and  previous  to  thefe, 
"  and  other  Thy  Works  and  Energies, 
"  hence  all  thofe  various  Tools  and  Inftru- 
"  ments  which  empower  Thee  to  proceed 
"  to  farther  Ends  more  excellent.  Nor  is' 
"  the  fubtle  Air  lefs  obedient  to  Thy 
"  Power,  whether  Thou  willeft  it  to  be  a 
"  Minifter  to  our  Pleafure,  or  Utility.  At 
"  Thy  Command  it  giveth  Birth  to  Sounds, 
"  which  charm  the  Soul  with  all  the  Powers 
"  of  Harmony.  Under  thy  Inftruftion  it 
"  moves  the  Ship  o'er  Seas,  while  that 
*  yielding  Element,  where  otherwife  we 

D  4  "  fink, 
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n  fink,  even  Water  itfelf  is  by  Thee 
"  taught  to  bear  us;  the  vaft  Ocean  to  pro- 
"  mote  that  Interccurfe  of  Nations,  which 
Ignorance  would  imagine  it  was  deftined 
to  intercept.  To  fay  how  thy  Influence 
"  is  feen  on  Earth,  would  be  to  teach 
u  the  meaneft,  what  he  knows  already, 
"  Suffice  it  but  to  mention  Fields  of  Arable 
"  and  Pafture  ;  Lawns  and  Groves,  and 
"  Gardens,  and  Plantations;  Cottages,  Vil- 
"  lages,  Caftles,  Towns;  Palaces,  Temples, 
and  fpacious  Cities, 


« 


"  Nor  does  thy  Empire  end  in  Subjeffis 
u  thus  in-animate*  Its  Power  alfo  extends 
"  thro*  the  various  Race  of  Animals, 
"  who  either  patiently  fubmit  to  become 
"  thy  Slaves,  or  are  fure  to  find  Thee  an  ir^ 
"  refiftible  Foe.  The  faithful  Dog,  the 
patient  Ox,  the  generous  Horfe,  and  the 
mighty  Elephant,  are  content  all  to  re- 
"  ceive  their  Inftrudlions  from  Thee,  and 
"  readily  to  lend  their  natural  Injlintts  or 
"  Strength ,  to  perform  thofe  Offices,  which 
'*  thy  Occafions  call  for.    If  there  be  found 

"  any 
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"  any  Species,  which  are  ferviceable  when 
"  dead,  Thou  fuggefteft  the  Means  to  in- 
'*  veftigate  and  take  them.  If  any  be  fo 
"  favage,  as  to  refufe  being  tamed;  or  of 
"  Natures  fierce  enough  to  venture  an  At- 
*'  tack  ;  Thou  teacheft  us  to  fcorn  their 
"  brutal  Rage;  to  meet,  repel,  purfue,  and 
a  conquer. 


"  And  fuch,  O  Art  !  is  thy  amazing 
u  Influence,  when  Thou  art  employed  only 
u  on  thefe  inferior  Subjects;  on  Natures i#- 
"  animate  f  or  at  beft  Irrational.  But  when- 
•*  e'er  Thou  choofeft  a  Subject  more  noble, 
«  and  fetteft  to  the  cultivating  of  Mind 
u  itfelf,  then  it  is  Thou  becomeft  truly  ami- 
u  able  and  divine;  the  ever-flowing  Source 
"  of  thofe  fublimer  Beauties,  of  which  no 
"  Subject  but  Mind  alone  is  capable.  Then 
"  it  is  Thou  art  enabled  to  exhibit  to  Man- 
"  kind  the  admired  Tribe  of  Poets  and  of 
"  Orators;  the  facred Train  of  Patriots  and 
"  of  Heroes ;  the  godlike  Lift  of  Philofo- 
"  phers  and  Legiflators;  the  Forms  of  vir- 
"  tuous  and  equal  Polities,  where  private 

"  Wei- 
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"  Welfare  is  made  the  fame  with  public ; 
M  where  Crowds  themfelves  prove  dif- 
11  interefted  and  brave,  and  Virtue  is  made 
a  national  and  popular  Chara<3:eriftk\ 


t< 


"  Hail  !  facred  Source  of  all  thefe 
"  Wonders !  Thyfelf  inftrudt  me  to  praife 
u  Thee  worthily,  thro'  whom  whate'er  we 
"  do,  is  done  with  Elegance  and  Beauty ; 
"  without  whom,  what  we  do,  is  ever  grace - 
"  lefs  and  deformed.— Venerable  Power! 
u  By  what  Name  fhall  I  addrefs  Thee  ? 
u  Shall  I  call  thee  Ornament  of  Mind ; 
<€  or  art  Thou  more  truly  Mind  itfelf? — 
"  It  is  Mind  Thou  art,  moft  perfedt 
11  Mind;  not  rude,  untaught,  but  fair  and 
*  polifhed;  in  fuch  Thou  dwelleft,  of  fuch 
m  Thou  art  the  Form  $  nor  is  it  a  Thing 
"  more  poffible  to  feparateThee  from  fuch, 
"  than  it  would  be  to  feparate  Thee  from 
<c  thy  own  Exiftence." 

My  good  Friend  was  now  arrived  to  a 
very  exalted  Pitch,  and  was  purfuing  his 
Panegyric  with  great  Warmth  and  Fluency; 

when 
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when  we  entered  the  Suburbs,  our  Walk 
being  near  finifhed.  The  People,  as  we 
went  along,  began  to  look  at  us  with  Sur- 
prize; which  I,  who  was  lefs  engaged, 
having  leifure  to  obferve,  thought  it  was 
proper  to  admonifh  my  Friend,  that  he 
fhould  give  over.  He  immediately  ceafed 
reading;  put  his  Papers  up;  and  thanked 
me  for  flopping  him  at  fo  feafonable  a 
Time. 

§  6.  What  remained  of  our  Difcourfe 
pafled  off  with  lefs  Rapture,  and  was  in* 
deed  no  more,  than  a  kind  of  fhort  Re- 
capitulation. 

He  obferved  to  me,  that  our  Inquiries 
had  furnifhed  out  an  Anfwer  to  four  diffe- 
rent Queftions.  For  thus,  faid  he,  if  it  be 
afked  us,  What  Art  is  ?  We  have  to 
Anfwer,  it  is — — an  habitual  Power  in 
Many  of  becoming  the  Caufe  offome  Effedf, 
according  to  a  Syjiem  of  various  and  well- 
approved  Precepts.  If  it  be  afked  us,  On 
what  Subject  Art  operates  ?  We  can  anfwer, 

On 
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On  a  contingent ;  which  is  within  the  reach 
of  the  Human  Powers  to  influence.  If  it  be 
afked  us,  For  what  Reafon,  for  the  fake  of 
what,  Art  operates  ?  We  may  reply,  For 
the  fake  offome  abfent  Good,  relative  to  Hu- 
man Life,  and  attainable  by  Man,  but  fupe- 
rior  to  his  natural  and  uninftruffied  Facul- 
ties. Laftly,  if  it  be  afked,  Where  it  is  the 
Operations  of  Art  end?  We  may  fay, 
Fit  her  infome  Energy,  or  inform  Work. 

He  added,  That  if  he  were  not  afraid  of 
the  Imputation  of  Pedantry,  he  could  be 
almoft  tempted  to  fay,  That  we  had  been 
confidering  Art,  with  refped:  to  thofefour 
Caufes,  fo  celebrated  once  among  ProfefTors 
in  the  Schools,  By  thefe,  upon  Inquiry,  I 
found  that  he  meant  certain  Caufes,  called 
the  *  Efficient,  the  *f*  Material,  the  J  Final, 
and  the  ||  Formal. 

But 


*  P.  17.  t  P.  22.  X  P.  28,  29. 
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But  here,  without  farther  explaining, 
he  begged  for  the  prefent  that  we  might 
conclude,  being  fufficiently,  as  he  faid, 
fatigued  with  the  Length  of  what  had 
palTed  already.  The  Requeft  was  reafon- 
able  I  could  not  but  own,  and  thus  ended 
our  Converfation,  and  foon  after  it  our 
Walk. 


The    END 
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A     DISCOURSE 

i 

On   MUSIC,    PAINTING, 
and    POETRY. 


CHAP.     I. 

Introduction. —  Defign  and  Dijlribution  of 
the  Whole. — Preparation  for  the  following 
Chapters, 

AL  L   Arts  have  this  in  common,  Ch.  L 
that    they    refpeft    Human    Life. 
Some   contribute   to    its    Necejfi- 
ties,  as  Medicine  and  Agriculture ;  others 
to  its  Elegance,  as  Mufic,  Painting,  and 
Poetry. 

Now,  with  refpedt  to  thefe  two  diffe- 
rent Species,  the  neceffary  Arts  feem  to  have 
been  prior  in  time  -,  if  it  be  probable,  that 

E  3  Men 
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Ch.  J.  Men  confulted  how  to  live  and  to  fupport 
themf elves,  before  they  began  to  deliberate 
how  to  render  Life  agreeable.  Nor  is  this 
indeed  unconfirmed  by  Fadt,  there  being 
no  Nation  known  fo  barbarous  and  igno- 
rant, as  where  the  Rudiments  of  thefe  ne- 
cefjary  Arts  are  not  in  fome  degree  culti- 
vated. And  hence  poffibly  they  may  apr 
pear  to  be  the  more  excellent  and  worthy, 
as  having  claim  to  a  Preference,  derived 
from  their  Seniority. 

The  Arts  however  of  Elegance  cannot 
be  faid  to  want  Pretentions,  if  it  be  true, 
that  Nature  framed  us  for  fomething  more 
than  mere  Exiftence.  Nay,  farther*,  if  Well- 
being  be  clearly  preferable  to  Mere-being, 
and  this  without  it  be  but  a  thing  contempt- 
ible, they  may  have  reafon  perhaps  to 
afpire  even  to  a  Superiority.  But  enough 
of  this,  to  come  to  our  Purpofe. 

§2. 


'Antic,  to  bu  tfv.    Plat,  in  Critoncw 
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§  2.  The  Defign  of  this  Difcourfe  is  to  Ch.  I. 
treat  of  Music,  Pain  ting,  and  Poetry  -, 
to  confider  in   what  they  agree,   and  in 
what  they  differ  i  and  which  upon  the 

WHOLE,  IS  MORE  EXCELLENT  THAN  THE 
OTHER  TWO. 

In  entering  upon  this  Inquiry,  it  is  firffc 
to  be  obferved,  that  the  Mind  is  made 
confcious  of  the  natural  World  and  its  Af- 
fections, and  of  other  Minds  and  their 
AfFeftions,  by  the  feveral  Organs  of  the 
Senfes  (a)n  By  the  fame  Organs,  thefe  Arts 
exhibit  to  the  Mind  Imitations,  and  imitate 
either  Parts  or  Affedtions  of  this  natural 

E  4  World. 


(a)  To  explain  fome  future  Obfervations,  it  will 
be  proper  here  to  remark,  that  the  Mind  from  thefe 
Materials  thus  brought  together,  and  from  its  own  Ope- 
rations on  themy  and  in   confequence  of  them,  becomes 
fraught  with  lDEAS-*-*--and  that  many  Minds  fa 
fraught,  by  a  fort  of  Compact  ajfigningto  each  Idea 
fome  Sound  to  be  its  Mark,  or  Symbol,  were  thefirft 
Inventors  and  Founders  of  Language,     See 
Vol.  II.  or  Hermes^  Lib.  iii.  cap.  3.  4* 
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Ch.  I.  World,  or  elfe  the  Paffions,  Energies,  and 
other  Affections  of  Minds.  There  is  this 
Difference  however  between  thefe  Arts  and 
Nature ;  that  Nature  paffes  to  the  Perci- 
pient thro'  all  the  Senfes;  whereas  thefe 
Arts  ufe  only  two  of  them,  that  of  Seeing 
and  that  of  Hearing.  And  hence  it  is  that 
xhe/enfibleObjeBs  or  Media,  thro'  which  (I?) 
they  imitate,  can  hzfucb  only,  as  thefe  two 
Senfes  are  framed  capable  of  perceiving; 
and  thefe  Media  are  Motion ,  Sound,  Colour ', 
and  Figure* 

Paint- 


(b)  To  prevent  Confufion  it  muft  be  obferved, 
that  in  all  thefe  Arts  there  is  a  Difference  between 
the  fsnfible  Media,  thro*  which  they  imitate,  and  the 
Subje&s  imitated.  The  fenfible  Media,  thro'  which 
they  imitate,  muft  be  always  relative  to  that  Senfe, 
by  which  the  particular  Art  applies  to  the  Mind',  but 
the  Subject  imitated  may  be  foreign  to  that  Senfe,  and 
beyond  the  Power  of  its  Perception,  Painting,  for  in* 
fiance,  (as  is  (hewn  in  this  Chapter)  has  no  fenjible 
Media,  thro*  which  it  operates,  e«cept  Colour  and 
Figure:  But  as  to  Subjects,  it  may  have  Motions, 
Sounds,  moral  Affections  and  Actions ;  none  of  which 
are  either  Colours  or  Figures,  but  which  however  are 
all  capable  of  being  imitated  thro'  them.  See  Chapter 
the  fecond,  Notes  (b),  (c),  (d). 
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Painting,  having  the  Eye  for  its  Or-  q^  j^ 
gan,  cannot  be  conceived  to  imitate,  but 
thro'  the  Media  of  vifiile  Obje&s.  And 
farther,  its  Mode  of  imitating  being  always 
motionlefs,  there  muft  be  fubtradted  from 
thefe  the  Medium  of  Motion.  It  remains 
then,  that  Colour  and  Figure  are  the  only 
Media,  thro'  which  Painting  imitates. 

Music,  paffing  to  the  Mind  thro'  the 
Organ  of  the  Ear,   can  imitate  only  by 

Sounds  and  Motions, 

Poetry,  having  the  Ear  alfo  for  its 
Organ,  as  far  as  Words  are  conlidered  to  be 
no  more  than  mere  Sounds,  can  go  no  far- 
ther in  Imitating,  than  may  be  performed 
by  Sound  and  Motion.  But  then,  as  thefe 
its  Sounds  Jiand  hy  *  Compact  for  the  various 
Ideas  with  which  the  Mind  is  fraught  y  it  is 
enabled  by  this  means  to  imitate,  as  far  as 

Lan- 


*  See  Note  (a)  Page  55. 
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Ch.  I.    Language  can  exprefs;  and  that  it  is  evident 
will,  in  a  manner,  include  all  things. 

Now  from  hence  may  be  feen,  how 
thefe  Arts  agree  ^  and  how  they  differ. 

They  agree,  by  being  all  Mimetic, 
or  Imitative. 

They  differ,  as  they  imitate  by  different 
Media;  Painting  by  Figure  and  Colour; 
Music,  by  Sound  and  Motion;  Painting 
and  Music,  by  Media  which  are  Natural; 
Po  e  T  r  y,  for  the  greateft  Part,  by  a  Medium 
which  is  Artificial  (c). 

§3. 


(c)  A  Figure  painted,  or  a  Compofition  of  Mu- 
fical  Sounds  have  always  a  natural  Relation  to  thaty 
of  which  they  are  intended  to  be  the  Refemblance.  But 
a  Defcription  in  Words  has  rarely  any  fuch  natural 
Relation  to  the  fever al  Ideas ,  of  which  thofe  Words  are 
the  Symbols.  None  therefore  underftand  the  Defcrip* 
tion,  but  thofe  whofpeak  the  Language.  On  the  con- 
trary, Mufical  and  Pi&ure-Imitations  are  intelligible 
to  all  Men. 

I  Why 
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§  3.  As  to  that  Art,  which  upon  the  Ch.  I. 
whole  is  mojl  excellent  of  the  three-,  it  muftbe 
obferved,  that  among  thefe  various  Media 
of  imitating,  fome  will  naturally  be  more  ac- 
curate, fome  lefs'y  fome  will  bejl  imitate  one 
Subject  j  fome,  another.  Again,  among 
the  Number  of  SubjeBs  there  will  be  natu- 
rally alfo  a  Difference,  as  to  Merit  and  De- 
merit. There  will  be  fome  fublime,  and 
fome  low ;  fome  copious,  and  fome  Jhort ; 
fome  pathetic,  and  others  void  of  Pafjion  ; 
fome  formed  to  injlrutl,  and  others  not  ca~ 
pable  of  it. 

Now,  from  thefe  two  Circumftances ; 
that  is  to  fay,  from  the  Accuracy  of  the 
Imitation,  and  the  Merit  of  the  Subject 
imitated,  the  Queflion  concerning  which 
Art  is  mojl  excellent,  muft  be  tried  and  de- 
termined. 

This 


Why  it  is  faid  that  Poetry  is  not  univerfally,  but 
only  for  the  greater  part  artificial,  fee  below,  Chapter 
the  Thicd,  where  what  Natural  Force  it  has,  is  ex- 
amined and  eftimated. 
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Ch.  I.  This  however  cannot  be  done,  without 
a  Detail  of  P  articular  sy  that  fo  there  may 
be  formed,  on  every  part,  juft  and  accurate 
Comparifons. 

To  begin  therefore  with  Painting. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.      II. 

On  the  Subjecls  which  Painting  imitates, — 
On  the  Subjeffis  which  Mufic  imitates. — 
Comparifon  of  Mufic  with  Painting. 

THE  fittest  Subjects  for   Ch.  II. 
Painting,  are  all  fuch  Things, 
and  Incidents,  as  are  *  peculiarly  cha~ 
raclerifed  by  Figure  and  Colour. 

Of  this  kind  are  the  whole  Mafs  [a)  of 
Things  inanimate  and  vegetable;  fuch  as 
Flowers,  Fruits,  Buildings,  Landlkips — 
The  various  Tribes  of  Animal  Figures ;  fuch 
as  Birds,  Beafts,  Herds,  Flocks — ■ — The 

Motions  and  Sounds  Peculiar  to  each  Animal 

j. 

Species,  when  accompanied  with  Configura- 
tions, which  are  obvious  and  remarkable  (b)~* 

The 

*  P.  57- 

(a)  The  Reafon  is,  that  thefe  things  are  almoft 
ivholly  known  to  us  by  their  Colour  and  Figure.  Be- 
sides, they  are  as  motionlefs,  for  the  moft  part,  in 
Nature,  as  in  the  Imitation. 

{b)  Instances  of  this  kind  are  the  Flying  of 
Birds,  the  Galloping  of  Horfes,  the  Roaring  of  Lions, 
the  Crowing  of  Cocks.     And  the  Reafon  is,  that 

though 
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Ch.  II*  The  Human  Body  in  all  its  Appearances  (a$ 
Male,  Female;  Young,  Old;  Handfome, 
Ugly;)  and  in  all  its  Attitudes,  (as  Laying, 

Sitting,  Standing,  &c.) The  Natural 

Sounds  peculiar  to  the  Human  Species,  (fuch 
asCrying,Laughing,Hollowing,©V.)  {c) — 
All  Energies,  Pajjions,  and  Affections,  of  the 
Soul,  being  in  any  degree  more  intenfe  or 

violent 

though  to  paint  Motion  or  Sound  be  impojfible,  yet  the 
Motions  and  Sounds  here  mentioned  having  an  im- 
mediate and  natural  Connection  zvith  a  certain  vifible 
Configuration  of  the  Parts,  the  Mind,  from  a 
Profpect  of  this  Configuration,  conceives  infenfibly  that 
which  is  concomitant-,  and  hence  it  is  that,  by  a  fort  of 
Fallacy,  the  Sounds  and  Motions  appear  to  be 
painted  alfo.  On  the  contrary,  not  fo  in  fuch  Mo- 
tions, as  the  Swimming  of  many  kinds  of  Fifh;  or  in 
fuch  Sounds,  as  the  Purring  of  a  Cat ;  becaufe/;<jn?  is  no 
{uchfpecial  Configuration  to  be  perceived.— Homer  in  his 
Shield  defcribing  the  Picture  of  a  Bull  feized  by  two 
Lions,  fays  of  the  Bull — 6  3e  panga  (jle[jlukw$  "Eta£7o— 
He,  bellowing  loudly,  ivas  drag'dalong.WhereEuflathius, 
in  commenting  on  this  Bellowing,  fays,  ug  iSfas  t£ 
M/Milt)  as  he  (the  Bull)  made  tnanifejl  (in  the  Picture) 
by  his  Figure  or  Attitude.  Euft.  in  J.  2.  p.  1224. 

(c)  The  Reafon  is  of  the  fame  kind,  as  that 
given  in  the  Note  immediately  preceding;  and  by 
the  fame  Rule,  the  Obfervation  mud  be  confined  to 
natural  Sounds  only.  In  Language,  few  of  the  Speakers 
know  the  Configurations^  which  attend  it. 
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violent  than  ordinary  (d) All  Actions  Cfo.  \\% 

and  Events,  whofe  Integrity  or  Whoknefs 
depends  upon  a  jhort  and  f elf -evident  Sue- 

ceffion  of  Incidents  (e) Or  if  the  Sue- 

ceflion  be  extended,  then  fuch  AcJions  at 
leaft,  whofe  Incidents  are  all  along,  during 

that  Succejfion>Jimilar  (f) All  Actions 

which  being  qualified  as  above,  open  them- 
felves  into  a /^rg^  Variety  of  Circumftances, 

con- 

(d)  The  Reafon  is  ftill  of  the  fame  kind,  viz* 
from  their  Vifible  Effects  on  the  Body.  They  natu- 
rally produce  either  to  the  Countenance  a  particular 
Rednefs  or  Palenefs  ;  or  a  particular  Modification  of  its 
Mufcles ;  or  elfe  to  the  Limbs,  a  particular  Attitude* 
Now  all  thefe  Effe&s  are  folely  referable  to  Colour 
and  Figure,  the  two  grand  fenfible  Media,  peculiar 
to  Painting.  See  Raphael's  Cartoons  of  St.  Paul  at 
Athens,  and  of  his  flrilcing  the  Sorcerer  Elymas  blind  : 
See  alfo  the  Crucifixion  of  Poly  crates,  and  the  Suffer- 
ings of  the  Conful  Regulus,  both  by  Salvator  Rofa. 

(e)  For  of  necejfity  every  Picture  is  a  Punclum 
Temporis  or  Instant. 

(/)  Such,  for  inftance,  as  a  Storm  at  Sea;  whofe 
Incidents  ofVifton  may  be  nearly  all  included  in  foam- 
ing Waves,  a  dark  Sky,  Ships  out  of  their  erect 
Pofture,  and  Men  hanging  upon  the  Ropes."  ■ 

Or  as  a  Battle ;  which  from  Beginning  to  End  pre- 
fents  nothing  elfe,  than  Blood,  Fire,  Smoak,  and 
Diforder.     Now  fuch  Events  may  be  well  imitated 

all 
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Ch.  II.  concurring  all  in  the  fame  Point  of  Time  (g). 

All  Anions  which   are   known,  and 

known   univerfally,    rather    than   A&ions 
newly  invented  or  known  but  to  few  {Jj). 

And 


all  at  once-,  for  how  long  foever  they  laft,  they  are  but 
Repetitions  of  the  fame Nicias,  the  Painter,  recom- 
mended much  the  fame  Subjects,  viz.  a  Sea-fight  or  a 
Land-battle  of  Cavalry.  His  reafons  too  are  much  the 
fame  with  thofe  mentioned  in  Note  (g).  He  concludes 
with  a  Maxim,  (little  regarded  by  his  SuccefTors,  how- 
ever important,)  that  the  Subj eel:  itfelf  is  as  much  a  Part 
of  the  Painter's  Art,  as  the  Poet's  Fable  is  a  Part  of 
Poetry.     See  Demetrius  Phal.  p.  53.  Edit.  Ox. 

(g)  For  Painting  is  not  bounded  in  Exten- 
sion, as  it  is  in  Duration.  Befides,  it  feems 
true  in  every  Species  of  Compojition,  that,  as  far  as 
Perplexity  and  Confufion  may  be  avoided,  and  the 
Wholenefs  of  the  Piece  may  be  preferved  clear  and  in* 
telligible ;  the  more  ample  the  Magnitude,  and  the 
greater  the  Variety,  the  greater  alfo,  in  proportion, 
the  Beauty  and  Perfection.  Noble  inftances  of  this 
are  the  Pictures  above-mentioned  in  Note  (i). 
See  Ariflot.  Poet.  cap.  7.  'O  3e  v.a,P  aulh  <pv<riv  th 
wfayital®-  of©-,  azi  fxb,  &c.  See  alfo  Characleri- 
Jiicks,  V.  I.  p.  143.  and  Boffu,  B.  I.  cap.  16.  V AcbilU 
d'Homere  eft  fi  grand,  &c. 

(b)  The  Reafon  is,  that  a  Picture  being  (as  has 
been  faid)  but  a  Point  or  Inflant,  in  a  Story  well 
known  the  Spectator's  Memory  will  fupply  the  pre- 
vious and  the  fubfequent.     But  this  cannot  be  done, 

wbere 
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And  thus  much  as  to  the  Subjects  of  Ch.  IL 
Painting. 

§  2.    In  Music,  the  fittest  Sub- 
jects of  Imitation  are  all  fuch  Things 

and 


where  fuch  Knowledge  is  wanting.  And  therefore  it 
may  be  juftly  queftioned,  whether  the  moft  cele- 
brated Subjects,  borrowed  by  Painting  from  Hiftory, 
would  have  been  any  of  them  intelligible  thro*  the 
Medium  of  Painting  only,  fuppofing  Hiftory  to  have 
been  filent,  and  to  have  given  no  additional  Information, 

It  may  be  here  added,  that  Horace,  conformably 
to  this  Reafoning,  recommends  even  to  Poetic  Imita- 
tion a  knoivn  Story,  before  an  unknown. 


•Tuque 


Reclius  Iliacum  carmen  deducis  in  aflus, 
^tiam  fi  proferres  ignota,  indictaquc  primus* 

Art,  Poet.  v.  128. 

And  indeed  as  the  being  underftocd  to  others,  either 
Hearers  or  Spectator?,  feems  to  be  a  common  Requi- 
ftte  to  all  Mimetic  Arts  whatever ;  (for  to  thofe,  who 
underftand  them  not,  they  are  in  Fact  no  Mimetic 
Arts)  it  follows,  that  Perfpicuity  muft  be  Ejfential  to 
them  all\  and  that  no  prudent  Artift  would  neglect, 
if  it  were  poilible,  any  juft  Advantage  to  obtain  this 
End.  Now  there  can  be  no  Advantage  greater,  than 
the  Notoriety  of  the  Subjecl  imitated. 

F 
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Ch.  II.  and  In  ci  dents,  as  are  moji  eminently*  cha- 
rafferifed  by  Motion  and  Sound. 

Motion  may  be- either  flow  or  fwiftr 
even  or  uneven,  broken  or  continuous. — — 
Sound  may  be  either  foft  or  loud,  high  or 
low.  Wherever  therefore  any  of  thefe  Spe- 
cies of  Motion  or  Sound  may  be  found  in 
an  eminent  (not  a  moderate  or  mean)  degree, 
there  will  be  room  for  Musical  Imita- 
tion. 

Thus,  in  the  Natural  or  Inanimate 
World,  Music  may  imitate  the  Glidings, 
Murmurings,Toffings,Roarings,and  other 
Accidents  of  Water,  as  perceived  in  Foun- 
tain s,  Catarafts,  Rivers,  Seas,  &c. — The 
fame  of  Thunder — the  fame  of  Winds,  as 

Well  the  ftormy  as  the  gentle. In  the 

Animal  World,  it  may  imitate  the  Voice  of 
fome  Animals*   but  chiejly  that  of  finging 

Birds It  may  alfo  faintly  copy  fome  of 

their  Motions. — In  the  Human  Kind,  it  can 

alfo 

u.  mil  ii  ,l|  ■  1      111         I      I    I  I  ■— — — » 

•  P.  57- 
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alfo  imitate  fome  Motions  (/)  and Sounds(k);  ch.  II. 
and  of  Sounds  thofe  mofi  perfectly,  which 
are  expreffive  of  Grief  and  Anguijh  (/). 

And  thus  much  as  to  the  Subjects, 
which  Mufic  imitates. 

§3,  It  remains  then,  that  we  compare 
thefe  two  Arts  together.  And  here  in- 
deed, as  to  Mufic al  Imitation  in  general y  it 
muft  be  confefled  that — as  it  can,  from  its 
Genius,  imitate  only  Sounds  and  Motions-— 
as  there  are  not  many  Motions  either  in  the 

Animal 


(/)  As  the  Walk  of  the  Giant  Polypheme^  in  the 

Paftoral  ofJcis  and  Galatea, See  what  ample  Strides 

he  take*)  Sec, 

(k)  As  the  Shouts  of  a  Multitude,  in  the  Corona- 
tion Anthem  of,  Godfave  the  King>  Sec. 

(/)  The  Reafon  is,  that  this  Species  of  Muficat 

Imitation  mojl  nearly  approaches  Nature.    For  Griefs 

in  mod  Animals,  declares  itfelf  by  Sounds^  which  are 

not  unlike  to   long  Notes    in  the  Chromatic  Syjlem. 

Of  this   kind   is  the  Chorus  of  Baal's   Priefts   in 

the  Oratorio  of  Deborah^    Doleful  Tidings >  how  ye 

wound.  &c, 

F2 
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Ch.  II.   Animal  or  in  the  Inanimate  World,  which 
are  exclufively  peculiar  even  to  any  Species 

and  fcarcely  any  to  an  Individual as 

there  are  no  Natural  Sounds,  which  cha- 
ra<fterife  at  leaft  lower  than  a  Species  (for 
the  Natural  Sounds  of  Individuals  are  in 

every  Species  the  fame) farther,    as 

Mufic  does  but  imperfeclly  imitate  even 

thefe  Sounds  and  Motions  (m) On  the 

contrary,  as  Figures,  Poftures  of  Figures, 

and  Colours  charadterife  not  only  every  fen- 

fible  Species  9  but  even  every  Individual  y  and 

for  the  moil:  part  alfo  the  various*  Energies 

and  PaJJions  of  every  Individual and 

farther,  as  Painting  is  able,  with  the  highefl 
Accuracy  and  Exaffinefs,  to  imitate  all  thefe 
Colours  and  Figures;    and  while  Mufical 

Imita- 


(m)  The  Reafon  is  from  the  Diffimilitude  be- 
tween the  Sounds  and  Motions  of  Nature^  and  thofc 
of  Mufic.  Mufical  Sounds  are  all  produced  from  Even 
Vibration,  mod:  Natural  from  Uneven ;  Mufical  Mo- 
tions are  chiefly  Definite  in  their  Meafure,  moft 
Natural  are  Indefinite. 


See  Note  (d)  of  this  Chapter, 
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Imitation  pretends  at  moji  to  no  more,  than  Ch.  II. 
the  raifing  of  Ideas  Jimilar,  itfelf  afpires  to 

raife  Ideas  the  very  fame in  a  word,  as 

Painting,  in  refpedt  of  its  Subje5ls,  is  equal 
to  the  noblejl  Part  of  Imitation,  the  Imi- 
tating regular  Actions  con  ifiing  of  a  Whole 
and  Parts;  and  oifuch  Imitation,  Mufic  is 

utterly  incapable from  aj,l   thi$  it 

muft  be  conferled,  that  Musical  Imita- 
tion   IS     GREATLY     BELOW    THAT    OF 

Painting,  and  that  at  bejl  it  is  but  an 
imperfedt  thing. 

As  to  the  Efficacy  therefore  of  Music, 
it  muft  be  derived  from  another  Soufce, 
which  muft  be  left  for  the  prefent,  to  be 
confidered  of  hereafter  *, 

There  remains  to  be  mentioned  Imir- 
tation  by  Poetry. 

*  Cb.  VI. 


F  3  CHAP. 
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CHAP,      III. 

On  the  Subjects  which  Poetry  imitates%  but 
imitates  only  thro'  natural  Media,  or  mere 

Sounds Comparifon  of  Poetry  in  this 

Capacity,  jirjl  with  Painting,  then  with 
Mufic. 

Ch.  III.  f)OETIC  Imitation  includes  every. 
-L  thing  in  it,  which  is  performed  either  by 
Picture-Imitation  or  Musical ;  for 
its  Materials  are  Words,  and  Words  are 
*  Symbols  by  Compac7  of  all  Ideas. 

Farther  as  Words,  befide  their  being 
Symbols  by  Compaft,  are  alfo  Sounds  vari- 
oufly  diflinguijhed  by  their  Aptnefs  to  be 
rapidly  or  flow ly  pronounced,  and  by  the 
refpecftive  Prevalence  of  Mutes,  Liquids,  or 
Vowels  in  their  Cqmpofition ;  it  will  follow 
that,  befide  their  Compact -Relation,  they 

will 


*  See  Note  {a)  Chap.  L 
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will  have  likewife  a  Natural  Relation  to  all  Ch.  Ill* 
fuch  Things,  between  which  and  them- 
ielves  there  is  any  Natural  Refemblance. 
Thus,  for  inftance,  there  is  Natural  Re- 
semblance between  all  forts  of  harfh  and 
grating  Sounds.  There  is  therefore  (ex- 
clufiveof  its  Signification)  a  Natural  Rela- 
tion between  the  Sound  of  a  vile  Hautboy, 
and  of  that  Verfe  in  *  Virgil, 

Stridenti  miferum  Jlipuld  difperdere  Carmen. 

or  of  that  other  in  -j-  Milton. 

Grate  on  their  Scrannel  Pipes  of  wretched 
Straw, 

So  alfo  between  the  fmoothfwift  Gliding  of 
a  River,  and  of  that  Verfe  in  ||  Horace, 

at  ille 

Labitur,  &  labetur  in  omne  volubilis  tevum. 

And  thus  in  part  even  Poetic  Imitation 
has  its  Foundation  in  Nature.     But  then 

F  4  this 

*  Eel.  3.  ver.  27.  f  In  his  Lycldas, 

(|  Epift.  2. 1.  1.  ver.  42,  43. 
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Ch. III.  this  Imitation  goes  not  far:  and  taken 
without  the  Meaning  derived  to  the  Sounds 
from  Company  is  but  little  intelligible, how-; 
ever  perfect  and  elaborate. 

§  2.  If  therefore  Poetry  be  compared 
with  Painting,  in  refpect  of  this  its 
merely  Natural  and  Inartificial  Refem- 
blance,  it  may  be  juftly  faid  that- — -—In  as 
much  as  of  this  fort  of  Refemblance, 
Poetry  (like  Mufic)  has  no  other  Sources, 

than  thofe  two  of  Sound  and  Motion 

in  as  much  as  it  often  wants  thefe  Sources 
themfelves  (for  Numbers  of  Words  neither 
have,  nor  can  have  any  Refemblance  to 
thofe  Ideas >  of  which  they  are  the  Sym- 
bols)  in  as  much  as  Natural  Sounds 

and  Motions,  which  Poetry  thus  imitates, 
are  themfelves  but  *  loofe  and  indefinite  Ac- 
cidents of  thofe  Subjeffs,  to  which  they 
belong,  and  confequently  do  but  loofely  and 

indefinitely  chara&erife  them laftly,  in 

as  much  as  Poetic  Sounds  and  Motions  do 

but 

—  —     i  * 

*  P.  67,  68. 
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but faintly  referable  thofe  of  Nature,  which   Ch.  III. 
are  them/elves  confefled  to  be  fo  impe?~fe5l 

and  vague* From   all   this   it  will 

follow  (as  it  has  already  followed  of  Mufic) 

that Poetic  Imitation  founded 

in  mere  Natural  Resemblance  is 
much  inferior  to  that  of  paint- 
ING, and  at  bejl  but  very  imperfeffi. 

§  3.  As  to  the  Preference,  which  fuch 
Poetic  Imitation  may  claim  before 
Musical,  or  Musical  Imitation  be- 
fore that  ;  the  Merits  on  each  Side  may 
appear  perhaps  equal.  They  both  fetch 
their  Imitations  from  -j-  Sound  and  Motion. 
Now  Music  feems  to  imitate  Nature  bet- 
ter as  to  Motion,  and  Poetry  as  to  Sound. 
The  Reafon  is,  that  in  Motions  (a)  Mufic 

has 


t  ^  57. 

(a)  Music  has  no  lefs  than  five  different  Lengths 
of  Notes  in  ordinary  ufe,  reckoning  from  the  Semi- 
brief  to  the  Semi-quaver;   all  which  may  be   infi- 
nitely 
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Ch.  III.  has  a  greater  Variety  ;  and  in  Sounds,  thofe 
of  Poetry  approach  nearer  to  Nature  (b)> 

If  therefore  in  Sound  the  one  have  the 
Preference,  in  Motion  the  other,  and  the 
Merit  of  Sound  and  Motion  be  fuppoftd 
nearly  equal-,  it  will  follow,  that  the 
Merit  of  the  two  Imitations 
will   be  nearly  equal  also. 


nitcly  compounded,  even  in  any  one  Time,  or  Mea- 
sure  Poetry,  on  the  other  hand,  has  but  two 

Lengths  or  Quantities,  a  long  Syllable  and  a  Jhort, 
(which  is  its  Half)  and  all  the  Variety  of  Verfe  arifes 
from  fuch  Feet  and  Metres,  as  thefe  tzuo  Species  of 
Syllables,  by  being  compounded,  can  be  made  produce. 

(b)  Musical  Sounds  are  produced  by  even 
Vibrations,  which  fear  cely  any  Natural  Sounds  are 
on  the  contrary,  Words  are  the  Product  of  uneven 
Vibration,  and  fo  are  mojl  Natural  Sounds 
Add  to  this,  that  Words  are  far  more  numerous,  than 
Mufical  Sounds.  So  that  Poetry,  as  to  imitation  by 
Sound,  feems  to  exceed  Mufic,  not  only  in  nearnefs  of 
Refemblance,  but  even  in  Variety  alfo. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP,    IV, 

On  the  Subjects  which  Poetry  imitates,  not 
by  mere  Sounds  or  natural Media,  but  by 
Words  fignificant;  the  Subjects  at  the  fame 
time  being fuchy  to  which  the  Genius  of  each 
of  the  other  two  Arts  is  moft  perfedtly 
adapted — Its  Comparifon  in  thefe  Subjects, 
frji  with  Painting,  then  with  Mufc. 

THE  Mimetic  Art  of  Poetry  has  Ch.  IV. 
been  hitherto  confidered,  as  fetch- 
ing its  Imitation  from  mere  Natural  Re- 
femblance.  In  this  it  has  been  fhewn 
piuch  inferior  to  Painting,  and  nearly 
equal  to  Music. 

It  remains  to  be  confidered,  what  its 
Merits  are,  when  it  imitates  not  by  mere 
Natural  Sound,  but  by  Sound  fignificant ; 
by  Words,  the  compaB  Symbols  of  all  kinds 
of  Ideas.    From  hence  depends  its  genuine 

Force. 
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Ch.  IV.  Force.  And  here,  as  it  is  able  to  find 
Sounds  ezpreffive  of  every  Idea,  fo  is  there 
no  Subjeft  either  of  Pi&ure-Imitation,  or 
Mufical,  to  which  it  does  not  afpire ;  all 
Things  and  Incidents  whatever  being,  in  a 
ipanrier,  to  be  defcribed  by  Words. 

Whether  therefore  Poetry,  in  this 
its  proper  fph ere,  be  equal  to  the  Imitation  of 
the  other  two  Arts,  is  the  queftion  at  pre- 
fent,  which  comes  in  order  to  be  difcufled. 

Now  as  Subjects  are  infinite,  and  the 
other  two  Arts  are  not  equally  adapted  to 
imitate  all;  it  is  propofed,  firft  to  compare 
Poetry  with  them  infuch  Subjects,  to 
which  they  are  mojl  perfeBly  adapted. 

§  2.  To  begin  therefore  with  Paint- 
ing. A  Subject,  in  which  the  Power 
of  this  Art  may  be  mofi  fully  exerted, 
(whether  it  be  taken  from  the  Inanimate, 
or  the  Animal,  or  the  Moral  World)  muft 
be  a  Subject,  which  is  principally  and 
eminently  charadierifed  by  certain  Colours, 

Figures, 
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Figures,  and  Poftures  of  Figures whofe  Ch.  IV. 

Comprehenjion  depends  not  on  a  SucaJJion  of 
Events ;  or  at  leaf,  if  on  a  SucceJJion,  on  a 
Jhort  and J elf  evident  one — ■ — which  admits  a 
large  Variety  of jiich  Cir  cum  fiances,  as  all 
concur  in  the  fame  individual  Point  of  Time, 
and  relate  all  to  one  principal  AElion. 

As  to  fuch  a  Subject  therefore In  as 

much  as  Poetry  is  forced  to  pafs  thro' 
the  Medium  of CompaB,  while  Painting 
applies  immediately  thro'  the  Medium  of 
Nature ;  the  one  being  underftood  to  all, 
the  other  to  the  Speakers  of  a  certain  Lan- 
guage *  only in  as  much  as  Natural 

Operations  muft  needs  be  more  affeBing, 

than  Artificial in  as  much  as  Painting 

helps  our  own  rude  Ideas  by  its  own,  which 
are  confummate  and  wrought  up  to  the  Per- 
fection of  Art ;  while  Poetry  can  raife  no 
other  [a)  than  what  every  Mind  is  furnifhed 

with 

*  Note  (c)  p.  58. 

(a)  When  we  read  in  Milton  of  Eve,  that 
Grace  was  in  all  her  Steps,  Heav'n  in  her  Eye, 
In  ev*ry  Gejiure  Dignity  and  Love  > 

we 
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Ch.  IV.  with  before — in  as  much  as  Painting  fhews 
all  the  minute  and  various  concurrent  Cir- 
cumjiances  of  the  Event  in  the  fame  indivi- 
dual Point  of  Time,  as  they  appear  in 
Nature ;  while  Poetry  is  forced  to  'want 
this  Circumftance  of  Intelligibility,  by 
being  ever  obliged  to  enter  into  fome  de- 
gree of 'Detail in  as  much  as  this  Detail 

creates  often  the  Dilemma  of  either  be- 
coming tedious^   to    be    clear-,    or  if   not 

tedious,  then  obfcure laftly,  in  as  much 

as  all  Imitations  more  fmilar,  more  imme- 
diate) 


we  have  an  Image  not  of  that  Eve,  which  Milton 
conceived,  but  of fuch  an  Eve  only,  as  everyone, 
by  his  own  proper  Genius,  is  able  to  reprefcnt,  from 
reflecting  on  thofe  Ideas,  which  he  has  annexed  to 
thefe  feveral  Sounds*  The  greater  Part,  in  the  mean 
time,  have  never  perhaps  beftowed  one  accurate 
Thought  upon  what  Grace,  Heaven,  Love,  and  Dignity 
mean ;  or  ever  enriched  the  Mind  with  Ideas  of 
Beauty,  or  afked  whence  they  are  to  be  acquired, 
and  by  what  Proportions  they  vare  conjlituted.  On 
the  contrary,  when  we  view  Eve  as  painted  by  an 
able  Painter,  we  labour  under  no  fuch  Difficulty ; 
becaufe  we  have  exhibited  before  us  the  better  Con* 
ceptions  of  an  Artist,  the  genuine  Ideas  of  perhaps  a 
Titian  or  a  Raphael, 
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diate,  and  more  intelligible }  are  preferable  Ch.  IV. 
to  thofe  which  are  lefs  fo;  and  for  the 
Reafons  above,  the  Imitations  of  Poetry 
are  lefs  Jimilar,  lefs  immediate,  and  lefs  in- 
telligible than  thofe  of  Painting From 

ALL  THIS  it  Will  follow,  that — IN  ALL 

Subjects  where  Painting  can 
fully  exert  itself,  the  imita- 
TIONS   of    Painting    are    superior 

TO  THOSE  OF  POETRY,  AND  CONSE- 
QUENTLY in  all  such  Subjects 
that  Painting  has  the  Prefe- 
rence. 

§  3.  And  now  to  compare  Poetry 
with  Music,  allowing  to  Mujic  the  fame 
Advantage  of  a  well- adapted  Subject,  which 
has  already  been  allowed  to  Painting  in  the 
Comparifon  juft  preceding. 

What  fuch  a  Subject  is,  has  already- 
been  *  defcribed.    And  as  to  Preference,  it 
*  muft 


See  Chap,  II.  §  %M 
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Ch.  IV.  muft  be  confeffed,  that In  as  much  a$ 

y-*~*~  -f  Musical  Imitations,  tho'  Natural, 
afpire  not  to  raife  the  fame  Ideas,  but  only- 
Ideas  \\fimilar  and  analogous ;  while Poe tic 
Imitation,  tho'  Artificial,  raifes  Ideas 
the  very  fame — in  as  much  as  the  Definite 
and  Certain  is  ever  preferable  to  the  Indefi~ 
nite  and  Uncertain ;  and  that  more  efpe- 
cially  in  Imitations,  where  the  principal 
(^)  Delight    is   in  recognizing  the  Thing 

imitating 
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(b)  That  there  is  an  eminent  Delight  in  this 
very  Recognition  it/elf,  abftradr.  from  any  thing 
pleafing  in  the   Subjecl  recognized,    is   evident  from 

hence that,  in  all  the  Mimetic  Arts,  we  can  be 

highly  charmed  with  Imitations,  at  whofe  Originals  in 
Nature  we  are  Jhocked  and  terrified*  Such,  for  in-- 
fiance,  as  Dead  Bodies,  Wild  Beafts,  and  the  like. 

The  Caufe,  affigned  for  this,  feems  to  be  of 
the  following  kind.  We  have  a  Joy,  not  only  in 
the  Sanity  and  Perfcclion,  but  alfo  in  the  jujl  and  na- 
tural Energies  of  our  feveral  Limbs  and  Faculties. 
And  hence,  among  others,  the  Joy  in  Reasoning; 
as  being  the  Energy  of  that  principal  Faculty,  our  In- 
tellect or  Understanding.  This  Joy  extends-, 
not  only  to  the  Wife,  but  to  the  Multitude.  For 
all  Men  have  an  Aver/ion  to  Ignorance  and  Error, 

and 
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imitated — it  will  follow  from  hence  that —  Ch.  IV, 
even  insubjects  the  best  adapted 
to  Musical  Imitation,  the  Imita- 
tion of  Poetry  will  be  still  more 
excellent; 


and  in  fome  degree,  however  moderate,  aire  glad  to 
learn  and  to  inform  themfelves. 

Hence  therefore  the  Delight^  arifing  from  thefe 
Imitations ;  as  we  are  enabled,  in  each  of  them,  to 
exercife  the  Reasoning  Faculty  ;  arid,  by  com- 
paring the  Copy  with  the  Archetype  in  our  Minds,  to 
infer  that  this  is  such  a  thing;  and,  thaTj 
another  ;  a  FacT:  remarkable  among  Children, 
even  in  their  firft  and  earlieft  Days. 

To,  Tf  yc*f  {MfAEiaQat,  ffv/x^ulov  ToXg  avfyuTroi;  ex  madbm 
kri,  km  T8T«  hatpfyxcri  twv  a^v  £««v,  on  fMpYjIixuTalof 
en,  xai  Tag  paQYicrEig  tsomTau  &a  (jUfjcwEcog  Tag  TS^Tag" 
xat  to  xpfyw  ™g  (jufWfjLcuri  TTavlag.  I,yi(jleTov  b*s  tsts  to 
ev/tGaTvov  E7rl  tuv  epyw.  "A  ya$  aula  Twnyfig  o^EVy 
T8T«v  Tag  Eixovag  Tag  (juxKra  hx^iQoiuEvag^  xai'fO/UEv  §eo-> 
c&vltg*  oiov  tyicov  te  fxo^ag  tw  aygiulaTav,  nai  VEXfuv* 
Ailiov  oe  na)  Tars,  oti  pavOavEiv  8  (jlqvov  TCig  (piXOo-oQoig 
WLrovi  aXha  nai  Toig  aMoig  bfAolug*  a?0\  ett\  @$axu  hoivuv*~ 
av  aulx.  Aia  yag  txto  xcuftto'i  Tag  Eixovag  oguvlEgy  oti 
cvfiQaivEi  Ssufevlag  (jcavOavsiv  xa\  <rvXhoyi£E(r9aiy  ri  sxarov* 
$kv,  oti  St©-  sheiv®:    Arift.  Poet,  c  4* 


CHAR 
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CHAP.       V. 

On  the  Subjects  which  Poetry  imitates  by 
Words  fignijicanty  being  at  the  fame  time 
Subjects  not  adapted  to  the  Genius  of 
either  of  the  other  Arts — The  Nature  of 
thofe  Subjects — The  Abilities  of  Poetry 

to  imitate  them Comparifon  of  Poetry 

in  thefe  Subjects,  firfl  with  Painting, 
then  with  Muftc. 


Ch.  V.  r"l""^  H  E  Mimetic  Art  of  Poetry 
JL  has  now  been  confidered  in  two 
Views — Firft,  as  imitating  by  mere  natural 
Media  :  and  in  this  it  has  been  placed  on  a 
level  with  Music,  but  much  inferior  to 
Painting It  has  been  fince  con- 
fidered as  imitating  thro*  Sounds  fgnif  cant 
by  Compa5ly  and  that  in  fuch  Subjeds  re- 
fpe&ively,  where  Painting  and  Music 
have  the  fullefl  Power  to  exert  themfelves. 
9  Here 
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Here  to  Painting  it  has  been  held  inferior,  Ch.  V, 
but  to  Mufic  it  has  been  preferred. 

It  remains  to  be  confidered— — — what 

ether  Subjefis  Poetry  has  left,  to  which  the 

Genius  of  the  other  two  Arts  is  lefs  per- 

feftly  adapted — How  far  Poetry  is  able  to 

imitate  them and  whether  from  the 

Perfection  of  its  Imitation,  and  the  Nature 
of  the  Subjects  themfelves,  it  ought  to  be 
called  no  more  than  equal  to  its  Sifter  Arts; 
or  whether,  on  the  whole,  it  fhould  not 
rather  be  called  fuperior. 

§  2,  To  begin,  in  the  firft  place,  by 
comparing  it  with  Painting, 

The  Subjefis  of  Poetry ',  to  which  the 
Genius  of  Painting  is  not  adapted,  are- 
all  Actions,  whofe    (a)    Whole  is  of  fo 

G  2  lengthened 


(a)  For  a  juft  and  accurate  Defcfiption  of  IVhole- 
7iefs  and  Unity  ^  fee  ArijL  Poet.  Ch.  7  &  8.  and  Bofuy 
his  beft  Interpreter,  in  his  Treatife  on  the  Efic  Pam* 
B«  II.  ch.  9>  10,  ix. 
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Ch.  V.  lengthened  a  Duration,  that  no  Point  of 
Time,  in  any  part  of  that  Whole,  can  be 
given  jit  for  Painting  ,  neither  in  its  Be- 
ginnings which  will  teach  what  is  Subfe- 
quent ;  nor  in  its  End,  which  will  teach 
what  is  Previous;  nor  in  its  Middle,  which 
will  declare  both  the  Previous  and  the  Sub- 
Jeque)  f  —Alio  all  Subjects  fo  framed,  as 
to  lay  open  the  internal  Conjlitution  of  Man, 
and  give  us  an  Infight  into  (F)  Charaffiers, 
Manners,  PaJJions,  and  Sentiments* 

The 


(b)  For  a  Defcription  of  Character,  fee  be- 
low, Note  (d)  of  this  Chapter. 

As  for  Manners,  it  may  be  faid  in  general, 
that  a  certain  Syjhm  of  them  makes  a  Char  after  ;  and 
that  as  thefe  Sy  items,  by  being  differently  compounded, 
make  each  a  different  Character,  ib  is  it  that  one  Man 
truly  differs  from  another. 

Passions  are  obvious;  Pity,  Fear,  Anger,  Sec. 

Sentiments    are    difcoverable    in    all    thofe 
Things,  which  are   the  proper  Bufinefs  and  End  of 
Speech  or  Discourse.     The  chief  Branches   of 
this  End  are  to  AJfert  and  Prove  \   to  Solve  and  Re- 
fute t  to  exprefs  or  excite  Pafftons ',  to  amplify  In- 
cidents, 
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The  Merit  of  thefe  Subjefts  is  obvious.  Ch.  V. 
They  muft  neceffarily  of  all  be  the  moil 
affedting;  the  moil  improving ;  and  fuch 
of  which  the  Mind  has  the  Jirongeji  Com- 
prehenfion. 

For  as  to  the  offering  Part — if  it  be 
true,  that  all  Events  more  or  lefs  affeSl  us, 
as  the  Subjects,  which  they  refpeft,  are 
more  or  lefs  nearly  related  to  us;  then 
furely  thofe  Events  muft  needs  be  moji  of- 
fering, to  whofe  SubjeBs  we  are  of  all  the 
moji  intimately  related.  Now  fuch  is  the 
Relation,  which  we  bear  to  Mankind;  and 
Men  and  Human  Adlions  are  the  Subjects, 
here  propofed  for  Imitation. 

G3  As 


cidents,    and    to    dimlnijh   them.      It    is    in    thefe 
things   therefore,  that    we  muft   look  for  Sentiment* 

See   Arijl.   Poet.    c.    19. «-t   3c    nala,   rnv   Aiavotav 

*rcuhaL    o<ra     v7ro     tS    toy  a    £«    isafcto,KEua<rQrivM»      Mfyn 

0*£    T8TWV,    TO,     T£   a7TOoWvi/Va<,     KM    TO    to£<V,     KM    TO     nZO&Ti 

&06fc&kwa£iivi--——-xai  iti  (jLeytQoS)  ncti  0/*j*fo'T)ifa. 
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Ch.  V.  As  to  Improvement — there  can  be  none 
furely  (to  Man  at  leaft)  fo  great,  as  that 
which  is  derived  from  a  juft  and  decent 
Reprefentation  of  Human  Manners,  and 
Sentiments.  For  what  can  more  contribute 
to  give  us  that  Majier -Knowledge  (c),  with- 
out 


(c)  TNa0I  X  ATT  ON.  But  farther,  be- 
fides  obtaining  this  moral  Science  from  the  Con- 
templation of  Human  Life ;  an  End  common  both  to 
Epic,  Tragic,  and  Comic  Poetry ;  there  is  a  pecu- 
liar End  to  Tragedy,  that  of  eradicating  the  Raflions 
of  Pity  and  Fear,  "Env  kv  T^aya^ia  //.ifjavrtg  ts$<x%zu$ 
trTwdatas  kou  TEteloc; — $i  itaa  hou  <p6£x  Tsz^aivxa-tx  tyjv 
twv  T0I8TWV  qsadYifAXTuv  xaQag<riv.  Arift.  Poet.  c.  6. 
Tragedy  is  the  Imitation  of  an  Atlion  important  and 
perfeel,  thro'  Pity  amd  Fear  working 'the  Purga- 
tion OF  SUCH-LIKE  PASSIONS. 

There  are  none,  it  is  evident,  fo  devoid  of  thefe 
two  PaJJions*  as  thofe  perpetually  converfant,  where 
the  Occafwns  of  them  are  moft  frequent ;  fuch,  for 
inftance,  as  the  Military  Men,  the  Profefibrs  of 
Medicine,  Chirurgery,  and  the  like.  Their  Minds, 
by  this  Intercourfe,  become  as  it  were  callous;  gain- 
ing an  Jpathy  by  Experience,  which  no  Theory  can 
ever  teach  them. 

No  w 
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out  which,  all  other  Knowledge  will  prove  Ch.  V. 
of  little  or  no  Utility. 

G4  As 


Now  that,  which  is  wrought  in  thefe  Men  by 
the  real  Difajlers  of  Life,  may  be  fuppofed  wrought 
in  others  by  the  Ficlions  of  Tragedy  \  yet  with  this 
happy  Cireumfrance  in  favour  of  Tragedy,  that, 
without  the  Dilafters  being  real,  it  can  obtain  the 
fame  End. 

It  mutt  however,  for  all  this,  be  confefled,  that 
an  EfFecT:  of  this  kind  cannot  reafonably  be  expected, 
except  among  Nations,  like  the  Athenians  of  old, 
who  lived  in  a  perpetual  Attendance  upon  thefe 
Theatrical  Reprefentations.  For  it  is  not  a  fmgle  or 
occafional  Application  to  thefe  Paflions,  but  a  conjfant 
and  uninterrupted^  by  which  alone  they  may  be  lellened 
or  removed. 

It  would  be  improper  to  conclude  this  Note, 
without  obferving,  that  the  Philofopher  in  this 
place  by  Pity  means  not  Philanthropy,  Na- 
tural Affeclion,  a  Readinefs  to  relieve  others  in  their 
Calamities  and  Dijlrefs ;  but,  by  Pity,  he  means  that 
Senseless  Effeminate  Consternation, 
which  feizes  weak  Minds,  on  the  fudden  Profpeft  of  any 
thing  difaflrous ;  which,  in  its  more  violent  Effects, 
is  feen  in  Shrickings,  Swoonings,  Sec,  a  Pafiion,  io  far 
from  laudable,  or  from  operating  to  the  Good  of 
others,  that  it  is  certain  to  deprive  the  Party,  who 
labours  under  its  Influence,  of  all  Capacity  to  do  the 
leajl  good  Office, 
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Ch.  V.  As  to  our  Comprehenjion —there  is  no- 
thing certainly,  of  which  we  have  tojirong 
Ideas,  as  of  that  which  happens  in  the 
Moral  or  Human  World.  For  as  to  the 
Internal  Party  or  Active  Pri?iciple  of  the 
Vegetable,  we  know  it  butobfcurely-,  becaufe 
there  we  cau  difcover  neither  Pafjion,  nor 
Senfation.  In  the  Animal  World  indeed 
this  Principle  is  more  feen,  and  that  from, 
the  Pajjions  and  Senfations  which  there  de- 
clare themfelves.  Yet  all  ftill  refts  upon  the 
mere  Evidence  of  Senfe ;  upon  the  Force 
only  of  external  and  unafjijled  Experience 
But  in  the  Moral  or  Human  World,  as  we 
have  a  Medium  of  Knowledge  far  more 
accurate  than  this;  fo  from  hence  it  is, 
that  we  can  comprehend  accordingly. 

With  regard  therefore  to  the  various 
TLvents  which  happen  here,  and  the  various 

Caufes,  by  which  they  are  produced . 

in  other  Words,  of  all  Characters,  Manners, 
Human  Paffions,  and  Sentiments;  befides 
fhe  Evidence  of  Senfe,  we  have  the  highejl 

Evidence 
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Evidence  additional,   in  having  an  exprefs  Ch.  V 
Confcioufnefs  of  fome  thing  Jimilar  wit  bin  > 
of fomething  homogeneous  in  the  Receffes  of 
our  own  Minds-,  in  that,  which  conftitutes 
to  each  of  us  his  true  and  real  Self. 

These  therefore  being  the  Subjects,  not 
qdapted  to  the  Genius  of  Painting,  it  comes 
next  to  be  confidered,  how  far  Poetry  can 
i?nitate  them. 

And  here,  that  it  has  Abilities  clearly 
equal,  cannot  be  doubted ;  as  it  has  that 
for  the  Medium  of  its  Imitation,  through 
which  Nature  declares  herfelf  in  the  fame 
Subjects.  For  the  Sentiments  in  real  Life 
are  only  known  by  Men's  *  Difcourfe. 
And  the  Characters,  Manners,  and  P  of  ions 
of  Men  being  the  Prompters  to  what  they 
fay ;  it  muft  needs  follow,  that  their  Dif- 
courfe will  be  a  conjlant  Specimen  of  thofe 
Characters,  Manners,  and  Pafjions. 

Format 


*  P.  84,  Note  (£). 
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Ch*  V.  *  Format  enim  Natura  priiis  nos  intus  ad 
omnem 
Fortunarum  habitum->  juvatyaut  impellit  ad 

train : 
Pofi  effert  Animi  Motus,  Interprets 
Lingua. 

Not  only  therefore  Language  is  an  ade- 
quate Medium  of  Imitation,  but  in  Senti- 
ments it  is  the  only  Medium;  and  in  Man- 
ners and  Pajjions  there  is  no  other,  which 
can  exhibit  them  to  us  after  that  clear, 
precife,  and  definite  Way,  as  they  in  Nature 
ftand  allotted  to  the  various  forts  of  Men, 
and  are  found  to  conftitute  the  fever al Cha- 
racters of  each  (d). 

§3- 

*  Hor.  de  Arte  Poet.  verf.  108. 

(d)  It  is  true  indeed  that  (befides  what  is  done 
by  Poetry)  there  is  fome  Idea  of  Character^  which 
even  Painting  can  communicate.  Thus  there  is  no 
doubt,  but  that  fuch  a  Countenance  may  be  found  by 
Painters  for  &neas>  as  would  convey  upon  view  a 

mild) 
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§  3.    To  compare  therefore  Poetry ',  in  Ch.  V. 
thefe  Subjects,  with  Painting— In  as  much 
as  no  Subje&s  of  Painting  are  *  wholly  fu- 

frerior 


*  P.  57>  58.    75>  76- 

mild,    humane,    and   yet   a  brave  Difpofition.     But 
then  this  Idea  would  be  vague  and  general.     It  would 
be  concluded,  only  in  the  grofs,  that  the  Hero  was 
Good.      As  to  that  Syftem   of  Qualities  -peculiar  to 
/Eneas  only,  and  which  alone  properly  conflitutes  his 
true  and  real  Character,    this  would  (till  remain   a 
Secret,  and  be  no  way  difcoverable.     For  how  de-; 
duce  it  from  the  mere  Lineaments  of  a  Countenance  ? 
Or,   if  it  were  deducible,  how  few  Spectators  would 
there  be  found  fo  fagacious  ?    It  is  here,  therefore, 
that  Recourfe  muft  be  had,  not  to  Painting,  but  to 
Poetry.     So  accurate  a  Conception  of  Character  can 
be  gathered  only  from  a  Succejfton  of  various,  and  yet 
confijlent  Aclions\  a  Succeflion,  enabling  us  to  conjec- 
ture, what  the  Perfon  of  the  Drama  will  do  in  the 
future,  from  what  already  he  has  done  in  the  paji. 
Now  to   fuch  an  Imitation,  Poetry  only  is  equal', 
becaufe  it  is  not  bounded,  like  Painting,  to  Jhort,  and 
as  it  were,  injlant  Events,  but  may  imitate  Subjects 
of  any  Duration  whatever.     See  Arijl.  Poet.  cap.  6, 

'Eft       $£      Y\Qoq     (AEV      TO       TOl&TOV,       0       (h)\o7      TY[V       TZPOOctpEClV 
lltOUX.     Tl$      fclV,      h      Oiq      W     ETt      tifaov,       El      luPOaiPUTai       Yl 

Qeuysi  b  \syvv.     See  alfo  the  ingenious  and  learned 
^ojfu,  Book  4.  ch.  4. 
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Ch.  V.  perior  to  Poetry;  while  the  Subje&s,  here 
defcribed,  far  exceed  the  Power  of  Paint- 
ing  in  as  much  as  they  are  of  all  Sub- 
jects the  mod  -j~  affeBing,  and  improving, 
and  fuch  of  which  we  have  the  firongefi 

Qomprehenjion further,  in  as  much  as 

Poetry  can  moft  %  accurately  imitate  them — 
in  as  much  as,  befides  all  Imitation,  there 
is  a  Charm  in  Poetry,  arifing  from  its  very 
Numbers  [e)  \  whereas  Painting  has  Pre- 
tence 


t  P.  85,  fcfr. 
\  P.  89,  &c. 

(e)  That  there  is  a  Charm  in  Poetry,  arifing 
from  its  Numbers  only,  may  be  made  evident  from 
the  five  or  fix  firft  Lines  of  the  Paradife  LoJl\  where, 
without  any  Pomp  of  Phrafe,  Sublimity  of  Senti- 
ment, or  the  leafl  Degree  of  Imitation,  every  Reader 
muft  find  himfelf  to  be  fenfibly  delighted;  and  that, 
only  from  the  graceful  and  fimple  Cadence  of  the 
Numbers,  and  that  artful  Variation  of  the  Cafura  or 
\  Paufe,  fo  efTential  to  the  Harmony  of  every  good 
Poem. 

An  Englijh  Heroic  Verfe  confifts  of  ten  Semipeds, 
or  Half-feet.     Now  in  the  Lines  above-mentioned 

the 
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tence  to  no  Charm,  except  that  of  Imita-   q^  y% 

ton  only laftly,  (which  will  foon  be 

*  fhewn)  in  as  much  as  Poetry  is  able  to 
officiate  Mujic,  as  a  moll:  powerful  Ally ; 
of  which  Afliftance,  Painting  is  utterly  in- 
capable  From  all   this  it  may  be 

fairly  concluded,  that Poetry  is  not 

only  Equal,  but  that  it  is  in  fa5l  far  Su- 
perior to  its  Sister  Art  of  Paint- 
ing. 

§  4.  But  if  it  exceed  Painting  in  Sub- 
jects, to  which  Painting  is  not  adapted ;  no 
doubt  will  it  exceed  Music  in  Subjeffis  to 

Mufic 


*  Chap.  VI. 

the  Paufes  are  varied  upon  different  Semipeds  in  the 
Order,  which  follows  ;  as  may  be  feen  by  any,  who 
will  be  at  the  Pains  to  examine. 

Paradise  Lost,    B.  I. 
Vqt(q  1  -*  r  Semiped  7 

2  I  \ 6 

— —  3  (has  its  Paufe  )  6 

-—  4  f    Fall  upon     J 5 
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Ch.  V.  Mufic  not  adapted.  For  here  it  has  been 
*  preferred^  even  in  thofe  Subjects,  which 
have  been  held  adapted  the  befi  of  all. 

§  5.  Poetry  is  therefore,  on  the 
whole  much  superior  to  either  of 
the  other  Mimetic  Artsj  it  having 
been  jhewn  to  be  equally  excellent  in  the 
•f- Accuracy  of  its  Imitation;  and  to 
imitate  Subjects,  which  far  surpass, 
as  well  in  %  Utility,  as  in  ||  Dig- 
nity. 


*  Ch.  IV.  §  3.  t  P.  89.  %  P.  86. 

||    See  p.  83,  84.   and  p.  64,  Note  (g)*     See  alft 
P<  59- 


CHAP. 
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CHAP-       VI. 

On  Mufic  confidered  not  as  an  Imitation,  I 
as  deriving    its   'Efficacy  from    another 

Source. On  its  joi?it  Operation  by  this 

means  with  Poetry. An  Objection  to 

Mufic  folved. — The  Advantage  arifing  to 
ity  as  well  as  to  Poetry,  from  their  being 
united. Conclufon. 

IN  the  above  Difcourfe,  Music  has  Ch. 
been  mentioned  as  an  *  Ally  to  Poetry- 
It  has  alfo  been  faid  to  derive  its  -f  Efficacy 
from  another  Source,  than  Imitation.  It 
remains,  therefore,  that  thefe  things  be  ex- 
plained. 

Now,  in  order  to  this,  it  is  firft  to  be 
obferved,  that  there  are  various  Affections, 
which  may  be  raifed  by  the   Power  of 

Mufic. 

•  P.  93*  t  P.  69. 
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Ch.  VI.  Mufic.  There  are  Sounds  to  make  us 
chearful,  or  fad;  martial,  or  tender ;  and 
fo  of  almoft  every  ether  Affe&ion,  which 
we  feel. 

It  is  alfo  further  obfervable,  that  there 
is  a  reciprocal  Operation  between  our  Af- 
fections, and  our  Ideas;  fo  that,  by  a  fort 
of  natural  Sympathy,  certain  Ideas  neceffa- 
rily  tend  to  raife  in  us  certain  Affections ; 
and  thofe  Affections,  by  a  fort  of  Counter- 
Operation,  to  raife  the  fame  Ideas.  Thus 
Ideas  derived  from  Funerals,  Tortures, 
Murders,  and  the  like,  naturally  generate 
the  AfFe&ion  cf  Melancholy.  And  when, 
by  any  Phyjical  Caufes,  that  Affeflion  hap,-* 
pens  to  prevail,  it  as  naturally  generates  the 
fame  doleful  Ideas. 

And  hence  it  is,  that  Ideas,  derived 
from  external  Caufes,  have  at  different 
times,  upon  the  fame  Perfon,  fo  different 
an  Effed:.  If  they  happen  to  fuit  the 
Affe&ions,  which  prevail  within,  then  is 
their  Impreffion  mojlfenfible,  and  their  Effedt 

moft 
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mojl  lajling.    If  the  contrary  be  true,   then  Ch.  VI. 
is  the  Erred:  contrary.  Thus,  for  inftance, 
a  Funeral  will  much  more  affe£l  the  fame 
Man,  if  lie  fee  it  when  melancholy,  than 
if  he  fee  it  when  chearful. 

Now  this  being  premifed,  it  will  fol- 
low, that  whatever  happens  to  be  the 
AjfeBion  or  Dijpojition  of  Mind,  which 
ought  naturally  to  refult  from  the  Genius 
of  any  Poem,  the  fame  probably  it  will  be 
in  the  Power  of  fome  Species  of  Mujic  to 
excite.  But  whenever  the  proper  Affeclion 
prevails,  it  has  been  allowed  that  then  all 
kindred  Ideas,  derived  from  external  Caufes, 
make  the  mojl  jenjible  Imprejjion.  The 
Ideas  therefore  of  Poetry  muft  needs  make 
the  moll:  fenfible  Impreflion,  when  the 
(a)  AfFe&ions,  peculiar  to  them,  are  al- 
ready 


[a)  Quintilian  elegantly,  and  exactly  appofite 
to  this  Reafoning,    fays  of  Mufic<  <Namque  & 

voce  £sf   modulatione  grandia  elatey  jucunda   dulciter, 

moderata 

H 
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Ch.  VI.  ready  excited  by  the  Mufic.  For  here  % 
double  Force  is  made  co-operate  to  one  'End. 
A  Poet,  thus  ajjijied,  finds  not  an  Audience 
in  a  Temper,  averfe  to  the  Genius  of  his 
Poem,  or  perhaps  at  beft  under  a  cool  In- 
difference y  but  by  the  Preludes,  the  Sym- 
phonies, and  concurrent  Operation  of  the 
Mufic  in  all  its  Parts,  rouzed  into  thofe 
very  AffeBionsy.  which  he  would  mofl 
defire. 

An  Audience,  fo  difpofed,  not  only  em- 
brace with  Pleafure  the  Ideas  of  the  Poetr 
when  exhibited ;  but,  in  a  manner,  even 
anticipate  them  in  their  feveral  Imagina- 
tions. The  Superfluous  have  not  a  more 
previous  Tendency  to  be  frightened  at  the 
fight  of  Speftres,  or  a  Lover  to  fall  into 
Raptures  at  the  fight  of  his  Miftrefs ;  than 
a  Mind,  thus  tempered  by  the  Power  of 

Mufic,. 


moderata  leniter  canity  totaque  arte  eonfentit  cum  eo- 
rum,  quae  dicuntur,  Affectibus.  lnji.  Orator*!.  I* 
cap.  10. 
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Mulic,  to  enjoy  all  Ideas,  which  are  fuitable  Ch.  VL 
to  that  Temper. 

And  hence  the  genuine  Charm  of 
Mafic,  and  the  Wonders  which  it  works, 
thro*  its  great  Profeffors  (<£).  A  Power, 
which  confifts  not  in  Imitations,  and  the 
railing  Ideas;  but  in  the  railing  j4ffeBions9 
to  which  Ideas  may  correfpond.  There 
are  few  to  be  found  fo  infenfible,  I  may 
even  fay  fo  inhumane,  as  when  good 
Poetry  is  justly  set  to  Music, 
not  in  fome  degree  to  feel  the  Force  of 
fo  amiable  an  Union.  But  to  the  Mufes 
Friends  it  is  a  Force  irreJijHble,  and  pene- 

H  2  trates 


(b)  Such,  above  all,  is  George  Frederick  Handel} 
whofe  Genius,  having  been  cultivated  by  continued 
Exercife,  and  bei n<r  itfelf  far  the  fublimeft  and  mod 
univerfal  now  known,  has  juftly  placed  him  with- 
out an  Equal,  or  a  Second.  This  tranfient  Tefti- 
mony  could  not  be  denied  fo  excellent  an  Artifr, 
from  whom  this  Treatife  has  borrowed  fuch  eminent 
Examples,  to  juftify  its  Aflkrtions  in  what  it  has  of- 
fered concerning  Muiic. 
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Ch.  VI.   trates    into    the  deepeft  Recefies  of    the 
Soul. 

*  Pe ffius  inaniter  angit, 

Irritate  mulcet,  falfis  terroribus  implet. 

§  2.  Now  this  is  that  Source,  from 
whence  Mulic  was  -f-  faid  formerly  to  de- 
rive its  greatejl  Efficacy.  And  here  indeed, 
not  in  {c)  Imitation,  ought  it  to  be  chiefly 
cultivated.  On  this  account  alfo  it  has 
been  called  a  J  powerful  Ally  to  Poetry, 
And  farther,  it  is  by  the  help  of  this  Rea- 
foning,  that  the  Objeftion  is  folved,  which 
is  raifed  againft  the  Singing  of  Poetry  (as 
in  Opera's,  Oratorio's,  &c.)  from  the  want 

of 


*  Horat.  Epift.  I.  1.  2.  verf.  211. 
t  P-  69.  %  P-  93- 

(c)  For  the  narrow  Extent  and  little  Efficacy  or' 
Music,  confidercd  as  a  Mimetic  or  Imitative 
Art,  fee  Ch.  II.  §  3. 
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of  Probability  and  Refemblance  to  Nature.  Ch.  VI 
To  one  indeed,  who  has  no  mufical  Ear, 
this  Objection  may  have  Weight.  It  may 
even  perplex  a  Lover  of  Mufic,  if«it  hap- 
pen to  furprife  him  in  his  Hours  of  In- 
difference.  Eut  when  he  is  feeling  the 
Charm  of  Poetry  fo  accompanied,  let  him 
be  angry  (if  he  can)  with  that  which 
ferves  only  to  in  te  re  ft  him  more  feelingly 
in  the  Subject,  and  fupport  him  in  a 
Jlronger  and  more  earnejl  Attention;  which 
enforces,  by  its  Aid,  the  feveral  Ideas  of 
the  Poem,  and  gives  them  to  his  Imagi- 
nation with  unufual  Strength  and  Gran- 
deur. He  cannot  furely  but  confefs,  that 
he  is  a  Gainer  in  the  Exchange,  when 
he  barters  the  want  of  a  finale  Proba- 
bility,  that  of  Pronunciation  (a  thing 
merely  arbitrary  and  every  where  different) 
for  a  noble  Heightening  of  Affections  which 
are  fuitable  to  the  Occafion,  and  enable 
him  to  enter  into  the  Subject  with  double 
'Energy  and  Enjoyment. 

H  3  §  3- 
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§  3.  From  what  has  been  faid  it  is 
evident,  that  thefe  two  Arts  can  never  be 
fo  powerful  Jingly%  as  when  they  are  pro- 
perly united.  For  Poetry,  when  alone^ 
muft  be  necefiarily  forced  to  ivafie  many 
of  its  richeft  Ideas,  in  the  mere  raifing  of 
Affedtions,,  when,  to  have  been  properly 
relifhed,  it  ftiould  have  found  thofe  Af- 
feftions  in  their  higheft  Energy,  And 
Mujic,  when  alone,  can  only  raife  Affec- 
tions, which  foon  languijh  and  decay,  if 
not  maintained  and  fed  by  the  nutritive 
Images  of  Poetry.  Yet  muft  it  be  re- 
membered, in  this  Union,  that  Poetry  ever 
have  the  Precedence ;  its  *  Utility,  as  well 
as  Dignity,  being  by  far  the  more  con^r 
fiderable. 

§  4.  And  thus  much,  for  the  prefent, 
as  to  -f-Music,  Painting,  and  Poetry, 

the 


*  Ch.  V.  §  2.   p.  83. 
t  P.  55- 
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the  Circumftances,  in  which  they  agree,  Ch.  VL 
and  in  which  they  differ;  and  the  Pre- 
ference, DUE  TO  ONE  OF  THEM  ABOVE 
JHE  OTHER   TWO. 


fie     END. 


H  4 
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Concerning     HAPPINESS, 


A    DIALOGUE, 


PART  the  First. 


J.  H.    to    F.  S. 

A  T  U  R  E '  feems  to  treat  Man,  part  I. 
as  a  painter  would  his  difciple, 
to  whom  he  commits  the  out- 
lines of  a  Figure  lightly  Iketched,  which 
the  Scholar  for  himfelf  is  to  colour  and 
complete.  Thus  from  Nature  we  derive 
Senfes,  and  Pafilons,  and  an  Intellect, 
which  each  of  us  for  himfelf  has  to  model 
into  a  Character.  And  hence  (the  reverfe 
x  of 
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Part  I.  of  every  Species  befide)  Human  Characters 
alone  are  infinitely  various;  as  various  in- 
deed, as  there  are  Individuals  to  form 
them.  Hence  too,  the  great  Diverfity  of 
Syftems,  and  of  Dodtrines,  refpe&ing  the 
Laws  and  Rules,  and  Conduct  of  Human 
Life. 

It  is  in  the  Hifcory  of  thefe,  my  Friend, 
you  have  fo  fuccefsfully  employed  yourfelf. 
You  have  been  ftudious  to  know,  not  fo 
much  what  Greeks,  Romans,  or  Barbarians 
have  done ;  as  what  they  have  reasoned,  and 
what  they  have  taught.  Not  an  Epicure 
has  more  Joy  in  the  Memory  of  a  deli- 
cious Banquet,  than  I  feel  in  recollecting, 
what  we  have  difcourfed  on  thefe  Sub*- 
je&'s. 

And  here  you  cannot  forget  (for  we 
were  both  unanimous)  the  Contempt,  in 
which  we  held  thofe  faperficial  Cenfurers, 
who  profefs  to  refute,  what  they  want 
even  Capacities  to  comprehend.  Upon  the 
Faith  of  their  own  Boafting  (could  that  be 

credited) 
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credited)  Sentiments  are  expofed,  Opinions  Part  I. 
demolished,  and  the  whole  Wifdom  of 
Antiquity  lies  vanq&iihed  at  their  Feet. 
Like  Opera  Heroes,  upon  their  own  Stage, 
they  can  with  eafe  difpatch  a  Lion,  or  dif- 
comrit  a  whole  Legion.  But  alas  !  were 
they  to  encounter,  not  the  Shadow,  but 
the  Subftance,  what  think  you  would  be 
the  Event  then  ? — Little  better,  I  fear,  than 
was  the  Fortune  of  poor  Priam,  when  the 
feeble  Old  Man  durft  attack  the  Youthful 
Pyrrkus. 

*  Telum  imbelle  fine  itlu 

Conjecit :  rauco  quod protenus  cere  repulfum. 
JLtfummo  Clypei  nequicquam  umbonepependit* 

Among  the  many  long  exploded  and 
obfolete  Syftems,  there  was  one,  you  may 
remember,  for  which  I  profeffed  a  great 
Efteem.  Not  in  the  leaf!  degree  con«- 
vinced  by  all  I  had  heard   againfl    it,  I 

durft 
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Part  I.  durft  venture  to  affirm,  that  no  Syftem 
was  more  plaujibk  -,  that  grant  but  its 
Principles,  and  the  reft  followed  of courfe  ; 
that  none  approached  nearer  to  the  Per- 
fection of  our  own  Religion,  as  I  could 
prove,  were  there  occafion,  by  Authority 
not  to  be  controverted.  As  you,  I  knew,* 
were  the  Favourer  of  an  Hypothecs  fome- 
what  -f*  different ;  fo  I  attempted  to  fup- 
port  my  own,  by  reciting  you  a  certain 
Dialogue.  Not  fucceeding  however  fo 
happily  in  the  Recollection,  as  I  could 
wil'h,  I  have  fince  endeavoured  to  tran- 
fcribe,  what  at  that  time  I  v/ould  have  re- 
hearfcd.  The  refult  of  my  Labour  is  the 
following  Narrative,  which  I  commit  with 
Confidence  to  your  Friendilup  and  Can- 
dour* 

§  2.  It  was  at  a  time,  when  a  certain 
Friend,  whom  I  highly  value,  was  my 
GuefL     We  had  been   fitting    together, 

enter- 


f  Viz,  the  Platonic. 
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entertaining  ourfelves  with  Skakefpear.  Part  L 
Among  many  of  h is  #  Characters,  we  had 
looked  into  that  of  JVGolfey.  Howr  foon, 
fays  my  Friend,  does  the  Cardinal  in  Dif- 
grace  abjure  that  Happinefs,  which  he  was 
lately  fo  fond  of?  Scarcely  out  of  Office, 
but  he  begins  to  exclaim 

*Vain  Pomp  and  Glory  of  the  World!  I  bate  ye* 

So  true  is  it,  that  our  Sentiments  ever  vary 
with  the  Seafon ;  and  that  in  Adverfity  we 
are  of  one  Mind,  in  Profperity,  of  another. 
As  for  his  mean  Opinion,  faid  I,  of 
Human  Happinefs,  it  is  a  Truth,  which 
fmall  Reflection  might  have  taught  himiong 
before.  There  feems  little  need  of  Diftrefs 
to  inform  us  of  this.  I  rather  commend 
the  feemingWifdom  of  that  -f  EafternMo- 
narch,  who  in  the  Affluence  of  Profperity, 
when  he  was  proving  every  Pleafure,  was 
yet  fo  fenflble  of  their  Emptinefs,  their  In- 
efficiency to  make  him  happy,  that  he 

pro- 

*  Shakespear'j  Henry  the  Eighth. 
t  Tyfc*  Difp.  v.  7. 
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Part  I.  proclaimed  a  Reward  to  the  Man,  wh^j 
Jfhould  invent  a  new  Delight.  The  Re- 
ward indeed  was  proclaimed,  but  the  De- 
light was  not  to  be  found.  If  by 
Delight,  fa  id  he,  you  mean  fome  Goody 
fome  thing  conducive  to  real  Happinefs ;  it 
might  have  been  found  perhaps,  and  yet 
not  hit  the  Monarch's  Fancy. 
Is  that,  faid  I,  poffible  ?  It  is  poffible, 
replied  he,  tho'  it  had  been  the  Sovereign 

Good  itfelf And  indeed  what  wonder  ? 

Is  it  probable  that  fuch  a  Mortal,  as  an 
Eaflern  Monarch ;  fuch  a  pampered,  flat- 
tered, idle  Mortal ;  mould  have  Attention, 
or  Capacity  to  a  Subject  fo  delicate  ?  A 
Subject,  enough  to  exercife  the  Subtleft 
and  mod  Acute  ? 

What  then  is  it  you  efteem,  faid  I,  the 
Sovereign  Good  to  be  ?  It  mould  feem,  by 
your  Reprefentation,  to  be  fomething  very 
uncommon.  Afk.  me  not  the  Queftion, 
faid  he,  you  know  not  where  it  will  carry 
us.  Its  general  Idea  indeed  is  eafy  and 
plain ;    but  the  Detail  of  Particulars  is 

perplexed 
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perplexed  and  long Paffions,  and  Opi-  part  I# 

nions  for  ever  thwart  us —  ■  a  Paradox 
appears  in  almoft  every  Advance.  Befides, 
did  our  Inquiries  fucceed  ever  fo  happily, 
the  very  Subjefi  itfelf  is  always  enough  to 
give  me  Pain.  That,  replied  I,  feems 

a  Paradox  indeed.  It  is  not,  faid  he, 

from  any  Prejudice,  which  I  have  con- 
ceived againft  it ;  for  to  Man  I  efteem  it 
the  nobleft  in  the  World.  Nor  is  it  for 
being  a  Subject,  to  which  my  Genius  does 
not  lead  me;  for  no  Subject  at  all  times 
has  more  employed  my  Attention.  But 
the  Truth  is,  I  can  fcarce  ever  think  on  it 
but  an  unlucky  Story  ftill  occurs  to  my 
Mind.  "  A  certain  Star-gazer,  w^th  his 
"  Telefcope  was  once  viewing  the  Moon; 
u  and  defcribing  her  Seas,  her  Mountains, 
"  and  her  Territories.  Says  a  Clown  to 
"  his  Companion,  Let  him  fpy  what  he 
"  pleafes ;  we  are  as  near  to  the  Moon,  as 
"  he  and  all  his  Brethren"  So  fares  it 
alas  !  with  thefe,  our  moral  Speculations. 
Practice  too  often  creeps,  where  Theory 
can  foar.    The  PhilofGpher  proves  as  weak, 

I  as 
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Part  I.  as  thofe,  whom  he  mofi  contemns.  A  morti- 
fying Thought  to  fuch  as  well  attend  it. 
Too  mortifying,  replied  I,  to  be 
long  dwelt  on.  Give  us  rather  your  ge- 
neral Idea  of  the  Sovereign  Good.  This  is 
eafy  from  your  own  Account,  however  in- 
tricate the  Detail. 

Thus  then,  faid  he,  fince  you  are  fo 
urgent,  it  is  thus  that  I  conceive  it.  The 
Sovereign  Good  is  that,  the  Pos- 
session OF  WHICH  RENDERS  US  HAPPY. 

And  how,  faid  I,  do  we  poffefs  it? 
Is  it  Senfual,  or  Intellectual?  There 

you  are  entering,  faid  he,  upon  the  Detail. 
This  is  beyond  your  Queftion.  Not 

a  fmall  Advance,  faid  I,  to  indulge  poor 
Curio fity  ?  Will  you  raife  me  a  Thirft,  and 
be  fo  cruel  not  to  allay  it  ?  It  is  not, 

replied  he,  of  my  railing,  but  your  own. 
Befides  I  am  not  certain,  fhould  I  attempt 
to  proceed,  whether  you  will  admit  fuch 
Authorities,  as  it  is  poffible  I  may  vouch. 
That,  faid  I,  muft  be  determined 
by  their  Weight,  and  Chara&er.         Sup- 

pofe, 
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pofe,  faid  he,  it  fhould  be  Mankind;  Part  I. 
the  whole  Human  Race.  Would  you  not 
think  it  fomething  ftrange,  to  fee  It  of  thofe 
concerning  Good,  who  purfue  it  a  thou- 
sand Ways,  and  many  of  them  contra- 
dictory ?  I  confefs,  faid  I,  it  feems  fo. 
And  yet,  continued  he,  were  there 
a  Point,  in  which  fuch  Diffentients  ever 
agreedy  this  Agreement  would  be  no  mean 
Argument  in  favour  of  its  "Truth  and  Jujl- 
nefs.  But  where,  replied  I,  is  this 
Agreement  to  be  found  ? 

He  anfwered  me  by  aflting,  What  if 
it  fhould  appear,  that  there  were  certain 
OriginalCharacteristicsandPre- 
conceptions  of  Good,  which  were  N a- 
tural, Uniform  and  Common  to  all 
Men  ;  which  all  recognized  in  their  various 
Purfuits,  and  that  the  Difference  lay  only 

IN  THE  APPLYING  THEM  TO  PARTICU- 
LARS ?  This  requires,  faid  I,  to  be 
illuft rated.  As  if,  continued  he,  a 
Company  of  Travellers,  in  fome  wide 
Foreft,  were  all  intending  for  one  City, 

I  2  but 
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Part  I.  but  each  by  a  Route  peculiar  to  himfelf. 
The  Roads  indeed  would  be  various,  and 
many  perhaps  falfe;  but  all  who  travelled, 
would  have  one  End  in  view.  It  is 

evident,  faid  I,  they  would.  So  fares 

it  then,  added  he,  with  Mankind  in  pur- 
fuit  of  Good.     The  Ways  indeed  are  Many, 
but  what  they  feek  is  One. 
• 

For  inftance  :  Did  you  ever  hear  of 
any,  who  in  purfuit  of  their  Good,  were 
for  living  the  Life  of  a  Bird,  an  Infedt,  or 
a  Fifh  ?  None.  And  why  not  ? 

It  would  be  inconfiftent,  anfwered  I, 
with  their  Nature.  You  fee  then, 

faid  he,  they  all  agree  in  this that  what 

they  purfue,  ought  to  be  conjiflent,  and 
agreeable  to  their  proper  Nature.  So 
ought  it,  faid  I,  undoubtedly.  If  fo, 
continued  he,  one  Pre- concept  ion  is  dif- 
covered,  which  is  com?non  to  Good  in  gene- 
ral  It  is,  that  all  Good  is  fuppofed fome- 

thing  agreeable  to  Nature.  This  in- 

deed, replied  I,  feems  to  be  agreed  on  all 
hands. 

But 
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But  again,  faid  he, Is  there  a  Man  Part  I. 

fcarcely  to  be  found  of  a  Temper  fo  truly 
mortified,  as  to  acquiefce  in  the  lowejl,  and 
jhortefi  Neceffaries  of  Life?  Who  aims  not, 
if  he  be  able,  at  fomethlng  farther,  fome- 
thing  better  ?  I  replied,  Scarcely  one. 

Do  not  Multitudes  purfue,  faid  he, 
infinite  Objedls  of  Defire,  acknowledged, 
every  one  of  them,  to  be  in  no  refpedt 
Neceffaries? Exquifite  Viands,  deli- 
cious Wines,  fplendid  Apparel,  curious  Gar- 
dens; magnificent  Apartments  adorned  with 
Pidtures  and  Sculpture;  Mufic  and  Poetry, 
and  the  whole  Tribe  of  Elegant  Arts  ? 

It  is  evident,  faid  I.  If  it  be, 

continued  he,  it  fhould  feem  that  they  -all 
confidered  the  Chief  ox  Sovereign  Good,  not 
to  be  that,  which  conduces  to  bare  Exigence 
or  mere  Being ;  for  to  this  the  Neceffaries 
alone  are  adequate.       I  replied  they  were. 

But  if  not  this,  it  muft  be  fomewhat 
conducive  to  that,  which  is  fuperior  to  mere 
Being.  It  muft.  And  what,  con- 

tinued he,  can  this  be,  but  Well-Being? 

I  3  WelU 
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Part  I.  Well-Being,  under  the  various  Shapes,  in 
which  differing  Opinions  paint  it?  Or  can 
you  fuggeft  any  thing  elfe  ?  I  replied, 

I  could  not.  Mark  here,  then,  con- 

tinued he,  another  Pre- conception  9  in  which 

they  all  agree the  Sovereign  Good  is 

fomewhat  conducive,  not  to  mere  Being*  but 
to  Weil-Being.  I  replied,  it  had  fo  ap- 

peared. 

Again,  continued  he.  What  labour, 
what  expence,  to  procure  thofe  rarities, 
which  our  own  poor  country  is  unable  to 
afford  us  ?  How  is  the  world  ranfacked  to 
its  utmoft  Verges,  and  luxury  and  arts 
imported    from    every  quarter?-- — Nay 

more How  do  we  baffle  Nature  her- 

felf;  invert  her  Order;  feek  the  Vegetables 
of  Spring  in  the  rigours  of  Winter,  and 
Winter's  Ice,  during  the  heats  of  Sum- 
mer ?  I  replied,  We  did.  And 
what  difappointment,  what  remorfe,  when 
endeavours  fail  ?  It  is  true.  If  this 
then  be  evident,  faid  he,  it  fhould  feem, 
that  whatever  we  defire  as  our  Chief  and 
4                                              Sove- 
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Sovereign  Good,  is  fomething  which,  as  far  part  I. 
aspofjible,  we  would  accommodate  to  all  Places 
and  Times.         I  anfwered,  fo  it  appeared. 
See  then,  faid  he,  another  of  its  Cha- 
raSleriJlics,  another  Preconception. 

But  farther  ftill What  contefts  for 

Wealth  ?  What  fcrambling  for  Property  ? 
What  perils  in  the  purfuit;  what  follicitude 
in  the  maintenance  ? — And  why  all  this  ? 
To  what  Purpofe,  what  End? — Or  is  not 
the  reafon  plain  ?  Is  it  not  that  Wealth 
may  continually  procure  us,  whatever  we 
fancy  Good;  and  make  that  perpetual, 
which  would  otherwife  be  tranfientf 
I  replied,  it  feemed  fo.  Is  it  not  far- 

ther defired,  zsfupplying  us  from  ourfehes; 
when,  without  it,  we  mull  be  beholden  to 
the  benevolence  of  others,  and  depend  on 
their  caprice  for  all  that  we  enjoy  ? 
It  is  true,  faid  I,  this  feems  a  reafon. 

Again Is  not  Power  of  every  degree 

as  much  contefled  for,  3s  Wealth  ?  Are  not 
magiftracies,   honours,   principalities,  and 

I  ij.  empire, 
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Part  I.  empire,  the  fubjedts  of  ftrife,  and  ever- 
lafting  contention  ?  I  replied,  They 

were.  And  why,  faid  he,  this?  To 

obtain  what  End? Is  it  not  to  help  us, 

like  wealth,  to  the  Poffejfion  of  what  we 
dejire  ?  Is  it  not  farther  to  afcertain,  to 
fecure  our  enjoyments;  that  when  others 
would  deprive  us,  we  may  htjlrong  enough 
to  rejijl  them?  I  replied,  it  was. 

Or  to  invert  the  whole Why  are 

there,  who  feek  receffes  the  moil  diftant 
and  retired  ?  fly  courts  and  power,  and 
fubmit  to  Parcimony  and  Obfcurity  ?  Why 
all  this,  but  from  the  fame  intention  ? 
From  an  Opinion  that  fmall  pofleflions, 

ufed  moderately,    are  permanent -that 

larger  poffeffions  raife  envy,  and  are  more 

frequently  invaded that  the  Safety  of 

Power  and  Dignity  is  more  precarious,  than 
that  of  Retreat ;  and  that  therefore  they 
have  chofen,  what  is  mojl  eligible  upon  the 
whole?  It  is  not,  faid  I,  improbable, 

that  they  adl  by  fome  fuch  motive. 


Do 
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Do  you  not  fee  then,  continued  he,  two  part  I, 
or  three  more  Pre-conceptions  of  the  Sove- 
reign Goody  which  are  fought  for  by  all,  as 
eflential  to  conftitute  it  ?  And  what, 

faid  I,  are  thefe  ?  That  it  fhould 

not  be  tranjient,  nor  derived  from  the 
Will  of  others,  nor  in  their  Power  to  take 
away;  but  be  durable,  felf  derived,  and  (if 
I  may  ufe    the  Expreffion)    indeprivable. 

I  confefs,  faid  I,  it  appears  fo. 
But  we  have  already  found  it  to  be  con- 
fidered,  zsfomething  agreeable  to  our  Nature*, 
conducive,  not  to  mere  Being,  but  to  Well- 
Being-,  and  what  we  aim  to  have  accommo- 
date to  all  Places  and  Times.  We  have. 

There  may  be  other  Charadreriflics, 
faid  he,  but  thefe  I  think  fufficient.  See 
then  its  Idea;  behold  it,  as  collected  from 
the  Original,  Natural,  and  Univerfal  Pre- 
conceptions of  all  Mankind,  The  Sove- 
reign Good,  they  have  taught  us,  ought 
to  be  fomething Agreeable  to  our 

NATUR£;CoNDUCIVE  ToWeLL-BeiNG; 

Accom- 
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Parti.   Accommodate  to  all  Places  and 

Times;  Durable,Self-derived,  and 
Indeprivable.  Your  account,  faid 

I,  appears  juft. 

It  matters,  continued  he,  little,  how 
they  err  in  the  Application — if  they  covet 
that  as  agreeable  to  Nature,  which  is  in  it- 

felf  moft  Contrary if  they  would  have 

that  as  Durable,  which  is  in  itfelf  moft 

'Tranjient that  ^Independent,  and  their 

own,  which  is  moft  precarious  and  Servile. 
It  is  enough  for  us,    if  we  know  their 

Aim enough,  if  we  can  difcover,  what 

it  is  they  propofe the  Means  andMettiod 

may  be  abfurd,  as  it  happens.  I  an- 

fwered,  their  Aim  was  fufficient  to  prove 
what  he  had  aflerted. 

It  is  true,  replied  he,  it  is  abundantly 
fufficient.  And  yet  perhaps,  even  tho'  this 
were  ever  fo  certain,  it  would  not  be  al- 
together foreign,  were  we  to  examine, 
how  they  a& ;  how  they  fucceed  in  ap- 
plying thefe  Univerfals  to  Particular  Su&- 

jettu 
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jefls.     Should  they  be  found  juji  in  the  Part  I. 
Application,  we  need  look  no  farther- 
The  true  Sovereign  Good  would  of  courfe 
be  Plain  and  Obvious ;  and  we  fhould  have 
no  more  to  do,  than  to  follow  the  beaten 
road.  It  is  granted,  replied  I,     But 

what  if  they  err  ?  Time  enough  for 

that,  faid  he,  when  we  are  fatisfied  that 
they  do.  We  ought  firft  to  inform  our- 
felves,  whether  they  may  not  poffibly  be 
in  the  right.  I  fubmitted,  and  begged 

him  to  proceed  his  own  way. 

§   3.    Will  you  then,  faid  he,  in  this 
difquifition  into  Human  Conduit,  allow 

me  this That  fuch,  as  is  the  Species 

of  Life,  which  every  one  choofes ;  fuch  is 
his  Idea  of  Happinefs,  fuch  his  Conception 
of  the  Sovereign  Good  ?  I  feem,  faid  I, 
to  comprehend  You,  but  fhould  be  glad 
You  would  illuftrate.  His  Meaning, 

he  anfwered,  was  no  more  than  this 

If  a  Man  prefer  a  Life  oflndujlry,  it  is  be- 
caufe  he  has  an  Idea  of  Happinefs  in  Wealth  ; 
if  he  prefers  a  Life  of  Gaiety >  it  is  from  a 

like 
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Part  I.    like  Idea  concerning  Pleafure.     And  the 
fame,  we  fay,  holds  true  in   every  other 
Inftance.  I  told  him,  it  mull  cer- 

tainly. 

And  can  you  recoiled:,  faid  he,  any 
Life,  but  what  is  a  Life  of  Bufinefs,  or  of 
Leifure?  I  anfwered,  None.         And 

is  not    the  great  End  of  Bufinefs  either 
Tower  or  Wealth  ?  It  is.  Muft 

not  every    Life   therefore   of  Bufnefs  be 
either  Political  or  Lucrative  ?         It  muft. 
Again — Are  not  Intellect  and  Senfe, 
the  Soul's  leading  Powers  ?  They  are. 

And  in  Leifure  are  we  not  ever 
feeking,  to  gratify  one  or  the  other  f 
We  are.  Muft  not  every  Life  there- 

fore of  Leifure  be  either  Pleafurable,  or 
Contemplative  ?  If  you  confine  Pleafure, 
faid  I,  to  Senfc,  I  think  it  neceffarily  muft. 
If  it  be  not  fo  confine  dy  faid  he,  we 
confound  all  Inquiry.  Allow  it, 

Mark  then,  faid  he,  the  two  grand 
Genera,  the  Lives  of  Business  and  of 

Leisure 
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Leisure mark  alfo  \hzfub  ordinate  Parti. 

Species;    the    Political   and  Lucra- 
tive,   the     Contemplative    and 

Pleasurable Can  you  think  of  any 

other,  which  thefe  will  not  include  ? 
I  replied,  I  knew  of  none.  It  is  pof- 

fible  indeed,  faid  he,  that  there  may  be 
other  Lives  framed,  by  the  blending  of 
thefe,  two  or  more  of  them  together. 
But  if  we  feparate  with  accuracy,  we 
(hall  find  that  here  they  all  terminate, 
I  replied,  fo  it  feemed  probable. 

If  then,  continued  he,  we  would  be 
exadt  in  our  Inquiry,  we  muft  examine 
thefe  four  Lives,  and  mark  their  Confe- 
quences.  It  is  thus  only  we  fhall  learn, 
how  far  thofe,  who  embrace  them,  find 
that  Good  and  Happinefs,  which  we  know 
they  all purfue.  I  made  anfwer,  it 

feemed  neceffary,  and  I  fhould  willingly 
attend  him. 

§  4.  To  begin  then,  faid  he,  with  the 
Political  Life.    Let  us  fee  the  Good, 

ufually 
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Part  I.  ufually  fought  after  here.  To  a  private 
Many  it  is  the  favour  of  fome  Prince,  or 
Commonwealth  ;  the  honours  and  emo- 
luments derived  from  this  favour;  the 
court    and    homage    of   mankind ;    the 

power  of  commanding   others To  a 

Prince,  it  is  the  fame  thing  nearly,  only 
greater  in  Degree ;  a  larger  command ;  a 
ftridler  and  more  fervile  homage ;  glory, 

conqueft,  and  extended  empire Am  I 

right  in  my  defcription  ?  I  replied, 

I  thought  he  was.  Whether  then,  faid 
he,  all  this  deferves  the  Name  of  Good  or 
not,  I  do  not  controvert.  Be  it  one,  or 
the  other,  it  arTedts  not  our  Inquiry.  All 
that  I  would  afk  concerning  it,  is  this 
Do  you  not  think  it  a  Good  (if  it  really 
be  one)  derived  from  Foreign  and  "External 
Caufes  ?  Undoubtedly,  replied  I. 

It  cannot  come  then  from  ourfelves,  or  be 
felf  derived.  It  cannot.  And  what 

ihall  we  fay  as  to  its  Duration  and  Stabi- 
lity ?  Is  it  {ofirm  and  lajling,  that  we  can- 
not be  deprived  of  it  ?  I  fhould  imagine, 
faid  I,  quite  otherwife.         You  infift  not 

then, 
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then,  faid  he,  on  my  appealing  to  Hi/lory.  part  J. 
You  acknowledge  the  Fate  of  Favourites, 
of  Empires,  and  their  Owners.  I  re- 

plied, I  did. 

If  fo,  faid  he,  it  fhould  feem  that  this 
Political 'Good,  which  they  feek,  correfponds 
not  to  \ht  Preconceptions  of  being  Durable, 
and  Indeprivable.  Far  from  it.  But 
it  appeared  juft  before,  not  to  be  felf- de- 
rived. It  did*  You  fee  then, 
faid  he,  that  in  three  of  our  Pre-conceptions 
it  intirely  fails.  So  indeed,  faid  I,  it 
appears. 

But  farther,  faid  he— We  are  told  of 
this  Good,  that  in  the  Pojfej/ion  it  is  attended 
with  Anxiety ;  and  that  when  lojl,  it  is 
ufually  lojl  with  Ignominy  and  Difgrace ; 
nay,  often  with  profecutions  and  the  bit- 
tereft  refentments ;  with  mulcts,  with 
exile,  and  death  itfelf.  It  is  frequently, 
faid  I,  the  cafe.  How  then,  faid  he, 

can  it  anfwer  that  other  Pre-conception,  of 
contributing  to  our  Well -Being  ?    Can  that 

contribute 
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contribute  to   Well-Being,  whofe   Confer 
quences  lead  to  Calamity,  and  whofe  Pre- 
fence  implies  Anxiety  ?       This,  it  muft  be 
conferled,  faid  I,  appears  not  probable. 

But    once   more,    faid    he There 

are  certain  Habits  or  Difpoftions  of  Mind, 
called  Sincerity,  Generality,  Candour, 
Plain-dealing,  Juftice,  Honour,  Honefty, 
and  the  like.  There  are.  And  it  has 
been  generally  believed,  that  thefe  are 
agreeable  to  Nature.  Affuredly. 

But  it  has  been  as  generally  believed,  that 
the  Political  Good,  we  fpeak  of,  is  often  not 
to  be  acquired  but  by  Habits,  contrary  to 
thefe-,  and  which,  if  thefe  are  Natural, 
muft  of  neceffity  be  unnatural.  What 

Habits,  faid  I,  do  you  mean  ?  Flattery, 
anfwered  he,  Diflimulation,  Intrigue:  upon 
occafion,  perhaps  Iniquity,  Falfhood,  and 
Fraud.  It  is  poffible,  indeed,  faid  I, 

that  thefe  may  fometimes  be  thought  necef- 
fary.  How  then,  faid  he,  can  that 

Good  be  agreeable  to  Nature,  which  cannot 
be   acquired,   but    by  Habits   contrary  to 

Nature  ? 
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Nature  ?  Your  Argument,  faid  I,  Part  I. 

feems  juft. 

If  then,  faid  he,  we  have  reafoned 
rightly,  and  our  Concluiions  may  be  de- 
pended on ;  it  fhould  feem  that  the  sup- 
posed Good,  which  the  Political  Life 
purfues,  correfponds  not,  in  any  Injlance,  to 
mrPre-conceptions  of /^SovereignGood. 
I  anfwered,  So  it  appeared. 

§  5.  Let  us  quit  then,  faid  he,  the  Poli- 
ticalLife,  and  pafs  to  the  Lucrative.  The 
Objedtof  this  is  Wealth.  Admit  it. 

And  is  it  not  too  often,  faid  he,  the 
Cafe,  that  to  acquire  this,  we  are  tempted 
to  employ  fome  of  thofe  Habits,  which  we 
have  juft  condemned  as  Unnatural?  Such, 
I  mean,  as  Fraud,  Falfhood,  Injuftice,  and 
the  like  ?  It  muft  be  owned,  did  I, 

too  often. 

Besides,  continued  he What  fhall 

>ve  fay  to  the  EJteem,  the  Friend/hip,  and 
Love  of  Mankind?  Are  they  worth  having? 

K  Is 
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Part  I.  Is  it  agreeable,  think  you,  to  Nature,  to 
endeavour  to  deferve  them  ?  Agreeable, 
faid  I,  to  Nature,  beyond  difpute.  If 

fo,  then  to  merit  Hatred  and  Contempt, 
faid  he,  muft  needs  be  contrary  to  Nature. 
Undoubtedly.  And  is  there  any 

thing  which  fo  certainly  merits  Hatred  and 
Contempt,  as  a  mere  Lucrative  Life,  fpent 
in  the  uniform  Purfuit  of  Wealth  ? 
I  replied,  I  believed  there  was  nothing. 
If  fo,  faid  he,  then  as  to  correfpond- 
ing  with  our  Pre-concepticns,  the  Lucrative 
Good,  in  this  refpecT:,  fares  no  better  than 
the  Political.  It  appears  not. 

And  what  fhall  we  fay  as  to  Anxiety  ? 
Is  not  both  the  Pojjejjion  and  Purfuit  of 
Wealth,  to  thofe  who  really  love  it,  ever 
anxious?  It  feems  fo.  And  why 

anxious,  but  from  a  Certainty  of  its  Injla- 
bility,  from  an  Experience,  how  obnoxious 
it  is  to  every  crofs  Event;  how  eafy  to  be 
loft  and  transferred  to  others,  by  the  fame 
Fraud  and  Rapine,  which  acquired  it  to 
ourfelves?"  ■  ■  This  is  indeed  the  triteft  of 

all 
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all  Topics.     The  Poets  and  Orators  have  Part  I. 
long  ago  exhaufted  it.         It  is  true,  faid  I, 
they  have.  May  we  not  venture  then, 

faid  he,  upon  the  whole,  to  pafs  the  fame 
Sentence  on  the  Lucrative  Life,  as  we 

have  already  on   the  Political that  it 

propofes  not  A  Good,  corfefpondent  to  thofe 
Pre-conceptions,  by  which  we  would  all  ~ be 
governed  in  the  Good,  which  we  are 
allfeeking  ?  I  anfwered,  we  might 

juftly. 

§  6.  If  then  neither  the  Lucrative 
Life,  nor  the  Political,  faid  he,  procure 
that  Good  which  we  delire:  fhall  we  feek 
it  from  the  Pleasurable  ?  Shall  we 
make  Pleasure  our  Goddefs  ? 


Pleafure, 


Whom  hove  attends,  and  Joft  Dejire,  and 

Words 
Alluring,  apt  the  Jieadieji  Heart  to  bend. 

So  fays  the  Poet,  and  plaufible  his  Doc- 
trine. Flaufible,  faid  I,  indeed. 

K  2  Let 
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Part  I.  Let  it  then,  continued  he,  be  a  plea- 
furable  World;  a  Race  of  harmlefs,  loving 
Animals y  an  ILlyjian  Temperature  of  Sun- 
fhine  and  Shade.  Let  the  'Earthy  in  every 
Quarter,  refemble  our  own  dear  Country  j 
where  never  was  a  Froft,  never  a  Fog, 
flever  a  Day,  but  was  delicious  and  ferene. 
I  was  a  little  embarraffed  at  this  un- 
expected Flight,  'till  recollecting  myfelf, 
I  told  him,  (but  ftill  with  fome  Surprize) 
that,  in  no  degree  to  difparage  either  my 
Country  or  my  Countrymen,  I  had  never 
found  Either  fo  exquilite,  as  he  now 
fuppofed  them.  There  are  then,  it 

feems.,    faid  he,    in   the  Natural  World, 
and  even  in  our  own  beloved   Country, 
fuch  Things  as  Storms  and  Tempejls-,  as 
pinching  Colds,  and  fcorching  Heats. 
I  replied,  there  were.  And  confe- 

quent  to  thefe,   Difeafe,  and  Famine,   and 
infinite  Calamities.  There  are. 

And  in  the  Civil  or  Human  World,   we 
have  Difcord  and  Contention*,  or  (as  the 

Poet 
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Poet  better  *defcribes  it) 

Cruel  Revenge,  and  rancorous  Defplte, 
Dijloyal  Treafon,  and  heart-burning  Hate. 

We  have.  Alas!  then,  poor 

Pleafure!  Where  is  that  Good,  accommo- 
date to  every  Time ;  fuited  to  every  Place-, 
felf-derived,  not  dependent  on  Foreign  £,v- 
ternal  Caufes  ?  Can  it  be  Pleasure,  on 
fuch  a  changeable,  fuch  a  turbulent  Spot,  as 
this?  I  replied,  I  thought  not. 

And  what  indeed,  were  the  World, 
faid  he,  modelled  to  a  Temperature  the  moji 
exaB  f  Were  the  Rigours  of  the  Seafons 
never  more  to  be  known;  nor  Wars,  De- 
variations,  Famines,  orDifeafes?  Admit- 
ting all  this,  (which  we  know  to  be  ibt- 
poffible)  can  we  find  ftill  in  Pleafure  that 
lengthened  Duration,  which  we  confider  as 
an  Ejjhntial,  to  conftitute  the  Sovereign 
Good? — i — Afk  the  Glutton,  the  Drinker, 

K  3  the 

*  Spescer's  Fairy  ghteen,  B.2.  Cant.  7.  Stan*.  22. 
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Part  I.  the  Man  of  Gaiety  and  Intrigue,  whether 
they  know  any  Enjoyment 9  not  to  be  can- 
celled by  Satiety?  Which  does  not  haftily 
pafs  away  into  the  tedious  Intervals  of  In- 
difference ? Or   yielding  all    this   too, 

(which  we  know  cannot  be  yielded)  where 
are  we  to  find  our  Good,  how  poffefs  it  in 
Age  ?  In  that  Eve  of  Life,  declining  Age* 
when  the  Power  of  Senfe,  on  which  all  de- 
pends, like  the  fetting  Sun,  is  gradually  for  - 
faking  us  ? 

I  should  imagine,  faid  I,  that  Pleafure 
was  no  mean  Adverfary,  fince  you  em- 
ploy,  in  attacking  her,  fo  much  of  your 
Rhetoric.     Without  heeding  what  I  faid, 

he  purfued  his  Subject Befide,  if  this 

be  our  Good,  our  Happinefs,  and  our  End; 
to  what  purpofe  Powers,  which  bear  no 

Relation   to  it  ? Why  Memory  ?    Why 

Reafon?  Mere  Senfaticn  might  have  been 
as  exquijite,  had  we  been  Flies  or  Earth  - 

worms Or  can  it  be  proved  otherwife  ? 

I  replied,  I  could  not  fay.       No  Ani- 
mal, continued  he,  pqlfeffes  its  Faculties  in 
9  '  vain* 
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vain.  And  fhall  Man  derive  no  Good  Part  I. 
from  his  bejl,  his  moft  eminent  ?  From 
That,  which  of  all  is  peculiar  to  himfelf  ? 
For  as  to  Growth  and  Nutrition,  they  are 
not  wanting  to  the  meaneft  Vegetable ;  and 
for  Senfes,  there  are  Animals,  which  per- 
haps exceed  us  in  them  all. 

§  7.  This  feems,  faid  I,  no  mean  Ar- 
gument in  favour  of  Contemplation. 
The  Contemplative  Life  givesReafon 
all  the  Scope,  which  it  can  defire.  And 
of  all  Lives,  anfwered  he,  would  it  furely 
be  the  beft,  did  we  dwell,  like  Milton  s 
Uriel,  in  the  Suns  bright  Circle.  Then 
might  we  plan  indeed  the  moft  Romantic 
Kind  of  Happinefs.  Stretched  at  Eafe, 
without  Trouble  or  Moleftation,  we  might 
pafs  our  Days,  contemplating  the  Uni- 
verfe;  tracing  its  Beauty;  loft  in  Wonder; 
ravifhed  with  Ecftacy,  and  I   know  not 

what But  here  alas  !  on  this  fublunary, 

this  turbulent  Spot,   (as  we  called   it  not 
long  fmce)   how  little  is  this,  or  any  thing 

like  it,  practicable? Fogs  arife,  which 

K  4  dim 
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Part  I.  dim  our  Profpe&s — the  Cares  of  Life  per- 
petually moleft  us — Is  Contemplation  fuited 
to  a  Placet  like  this  ?  It  muft  be  owned, 
faid  I,  not  extremely.  How  then  is  it 

the  Sovereign  Good,  which  fhould  be  Ac- 
commodate to  every  Place  ?  I  replied, 
it  feemed  not  probable. 

But  farther,  faid  he Can  we  enjoy 

the  Sovereign  Good,  and  be  at  the  fame 
time  vexed,  and  agitated  by  Pafjion  ?  Does 
not  this  feem  a  Paradox  ?  I  anfwered, 

it  did.         Suppofe  then  an  Event  were  to 
happen — not  an  Inundation,  or  Maffacre — 
but  an  Acquaintance  only  drop  a  difrefpe£i~ 
ful  Word,  a   Servant  chance  to  break  a 
favourite  Piece  of  Furniture — What  would 

inftrucl:  us  to  indure  this  ? Contempla- 

tiony  Theory,  Abftra&ions  ?  Why  not, 
faid  I  ?  No,  replied  he  with  Warmth, 
(quoting  the  Poet)   not 

— — *  Tho'  all  the  Stars 
Thou  know  ft  by  Name*,  and  all  the  Etherial 
Powers.  For 

jmm i_     m  ....  ■  i       -   i 

*  Par,  Loft,  B.  12.  ver.  576, 
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For  does  not  Experience  teach  us,  abun-  Part  L 
dantly  teach  us,  that  our  deepen1;  Philofo- 
phers,  as  to  Temper  and  Behaviour ',  are  as 
very  Children  for  the  moft  part,  as  the 
meaneft  and  moft  illiterate  ?  A  little  more 
Arrogance  perhaps,  from  Prefumption  of 
what  they  know,  but  not  a  grain  more  of 
Magnanimity,  of  Candour  and  calm  Indu- 
rance. 

You  are  fomewhat  too  fevere,  faid  I, 
in  cenfuring  of  all.  There  are  better  and 
worfe  among  Them,  as  among  Others. 
The  Difference  is  no  way  propor- 
tioned, faid  he,  to  the  Quantity  of  their 
Knowledge ;  fo  that  whatever  be  its  Caufe, 
it  can't  be  imputed  to  their  Speculations. — 
Befides,  can  you  really  imagine,  we  came 
here  only  to  Think  ?  Is  Afting  a  Circum- 
fiance,  which  is  foreign  to  our  Character  ? 

Why  then  fo  many  Social  Affe£lionsf 

which  all  of  us  feel,  even  in  fpite  of  our- 
felves  ?  Are  we  to  fupprefs  them  All,  as 
ufelefs  and  unnatural?  The  Attempt, 

replied  I,  muft  needs  be  found  impracti- 
cable. 
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Part  I.  cable.  Were  they  oncejupprej/ed,  faid 
he,  the  Confequences  would  be  fomewhat 
ftrange.  We  mould  hear  no  more  of  Fa- 
ther, Brother,  Hufband,  Son,  Citizen,  Ma- 
gistrate, and  Society  itfelf.  And  were  this 
ever  the  Cafe,  ill  (I  fear)  would  it  fare 
with  even  Contemplation  itfelf.  It  would 
certainly  be  but  bad  Speculating,  among 
lawlefs  Barbarians Unaffiliated  Ani- 
mals  where  Strength  alone  of  Body  was 

to  conftitute  Dominion,  and  the  Conteft 
came  to  be  (as  *  Horace  defcribes  it) 

glandem  atque  cubilia  propter. 


Unguibus  &  pugnis,  deinfujlibus — 

Bad  enough,  replied  I,  of  all  con- 
fcience. 

It  fhould  feem  then,  faid  he,  that  not 
even  the  best  Contemplative  Life, 
however  noble  its Objetf, was  agreeable 
to  our  present  Nature,  or  conjijient 

with 

*  Sat.  3.  1.   I,  ver.  99. 
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with  our  prefent  Situation.  I  confefs,     Part  I. 

faid  I,  you  appear  to  have  proved  fo. 
But  if  this  be  allowed  true  of  the  Beft, 
the  moft  Excellent;  what  mall  we  fay  to 
the  Mockery  of  Monkery  \  the  Farce  of 
Friars ;  the  ridiculous  Mummery  of  being 
fequeftered  in  a  Cloyjler  ?  This  furely  is  too 
low  a  Thing,  even  to  merit  an  Examina- 
tion. I  have  no  Scruples  here,  faid  I, 
you  need  not  wafte  your  Time. 

§  8.  If  that,  faid  he,  be  your  Opinion, 
let  us  look  a  little  backward.  For  our 
memory's  fake  it  may  be  proper  to  reca- 
pitulate. I  replied,  it  would  be  highly 

acceptable.  Thus  then,  faid  he 

We  have  examined  the  four  grand  Lives, 
which  we  find  the  Generality  of  Men  em- 
brace ;  the  Lucrative,  and  the  Political; 
the    Pleafurable,   and    the    Contemplative. 

A*id  we  have  aimed  at  proving  that 

tofuch  a  Being  jj  Man,  with  fuch  a  Body, 
fuch  Affections,  fuch  Senfes,  and  fuch  an  In- 
tellect  placed  in  fuch  a  World,  JubjecJ 

tofuch  Incidents — not  one  of  thefe  Lives  is 

pro- 
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Part  L  productive  of  that  Good,  which  we  find  all 
Men  to  recognize  thro  the  fame  uniform 
Pr  e-conceptions;  and  which  thro  one  or 
other  ofthefe  Lives  they  allofthempurfue. 

§  9.  You  have  juftly,  faid  I,  collected 
the  Sum  of  your  Inquiries.  And 

happy,  faid  he,  fhould  I  think  it,  were 
they  to  terminate  here.  I  afked  him, 

Why  ?  Becaufe,  replied  he,  to  in- 

sinuate firft,  that  all  Mankind  are  in  the 
wrong;  and  then  to  attempt  afterwards, 
to  fhew  ones  felf  only  to  be  right ;  is  a 
Degree  of  Arrogance,  which  I  would  not 
willingly  be  guilty  of.  I  ventured  here 

to  fay,  That  I  thought  he  need  not  be  fo 

diffident that  a   Subject,  where  one's 

ewn  Interejl  appeared  concerned  fo  nearly ', 
would  well  juftify  every  Scruple »,  and  even 
the  fevereft  Inquiry.  There,  faid  he, 

you  fay  fomething- — there  you  encourage 

me  indeed.     For  what; Are  we  not 

cautioned  again  ft  Counterfeits,  even  in  Mat- 
ters of  meaneft  Value  ?  If  a  Piece  of  Metal 
be  tendered  us,  which  feems  doubtful,  do 

we 
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we  not  hefitate  ?    Do  we  not  try  it  by  the    Part  I. 
Tefty  before  we  take  it  for  Current  ? — And 
is  not  this  deemed  Prudence  ?  Are  we  not 

cenfured,  if  we  a&  otherwife  ? How 

much  more  then  does  it  behove  lis  not  to 
be  impofed  on  here  ?  To  be  diffident  and 
fcrupuloufly  exad:,  where  Impofiure,  if  once 
admitted,  may  tempt  us  to  far  worfe  Bar- 
gain, than  ever  Glmicus  made  with  Diomed? 

What  Bargain,  faid  I,  do  you  mean  ? 

The  Exchange,  replied  he,   not  of 
Gold  for  Brafs,  but  of  Good  for  Evil,  and 

of  Happinefs  for  Mifiry But  enough  of 

this,  fince  you  have  encouraged  me  to 
proceed — We  are  feeking  that  Good,  which 
we  think  others  have  not  found.  Permit 
me  thus  to  purfue  my  Subject. 

§  10.  Every  Being  on  this  our  Ter- 
rejlrial  Dwelling,  exifts  encompaffed  with 
infinite  Objeffs ;  exifts  among  Animals  tame, 
and  Animals  wild ,  among  Plants  and  Ve- 
getables of  a  thoufand  different  Qualities, 
among  Heats  and  Colds,  Tempefts  and 
Calms,   the  Friendfhips  and  Difcords  of 

hetero- 
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Part  I.    heterogeneous  'Elements What  fay  you? 

Are  all  thefe  Things  exactly  the  fame  to  it ; 
or  do  they  differ,  think  you  in  their  Ef- 
fects and  Confequences  ?  They  differ, 
faid  I,  widely.  Some  perhaps  then, 
faid  he,  are  Apt,  Congruous,  and  Agreeable 
to  its  Natural  State.  I  replied,  they 
were.  Others  are  In- apt >  Incongruous, 
and  Difagreeable.  They  are. 
And  others  again  are  Indifferent.  They 
are. 

It  fhould  feem  then,  faid  he,  if  this  be 
allowed,  that  to  every  individual  Being, 
without  the  leajl  Exception,  the  whole  Mafs 
of  things  External,  from  the  greatejl  to  the 
meanejl,  Jiood  in  the  Relatio?zs  of  either 
Agreeable,  Difagreeable,  or  Indifferent. 
I  replied,  fo  it  appeared. 

But  tho*  this,  continued  he,  be  true 
in  the  general,  it  is  yet  as  certain  when  we 
defcend  to  Particulars,  that  what  is  Agree- 
able  to  one  Species  is  Difagreeable  to  another-, 
and  not  only  fo,  but  perhaps  Indifferent  to 
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a  third.     Inftances  of  this  kind,  he  faid,   Part  L 
were  too  obvious  to  be  mentioned, 

I  replied,  it  was  evident.       Whence 

then,  laid  he,  this  Diverfty  ? It  cannot 

arife  from  the  Externals for  Water  is 

equally  Watery  whether  to  a  Man,  or  to  a 
Fijh ;  whether,  operating  on  the  one,  it 
fujfocate,  or  on  the  other,  it  give  Life  an.! 
Vigour.  I  replied,  it  was.  So  is 

Fire,   faid  he,    the  fame   Fire,    however 
various  in  its  Confequences ;   whether  it 
harden  ox  f often,  give   Pleafure  or  Fain, 
I  replied,  it  was.  But  if  this  _D/- 

verfity,  continued  he,  be  not  derived  from 

the  Externals,  whence  can  it  be  elfe  ? 

Or  can  it  poffibly  be  derived  otherwife  than 
from   the  peculiar  Conflitution,   from   the 
Natural  State  of  every  Species  itfelf  ? 
I  replied,  it  appeared  probable. 

Thus  then,  faid  he,  is   it  that  Every 

'ticular    Species   is,    itfelf  to   itfelf,    the 

Mecfure  of  all  things  in  the  Univerfe — that 

as  Things  vary  their  Relations  to  it,  they 

vary 
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Part  I.    vary  too  in  their  Value and  that  if  their 

Value  be  ever  doubtful,  it  can  no  way  be  ad* 
jujled,  but  by  recurring  with  Accuracy  to 
the  Natural  State  of  the  Species,  and  to 
thofe  fever al  Relations,  which  fuch  a  State 
of  courfe  creates.  I  anfwered,  he  ar- 

gued juftly. 

§11.  To  proceed  then,  faid  he — Tho' 
it  be  true,  that  every  Species  has  a  Natural 
State,  as  we  have  aflerted ;  it  is  not  true, 
that  every  Species  has  a  Senfe  or  Feeling  of 
it.  This  Feeling  or  Senfe  is  a  Natural 
Eminence  or  Prerogative,  denied  the  Vege- 
table and  Inanimate,  and  imparted  only  to 
the  Animal.         I  anfwered,  it  was. 

And  think  you,  continued  he,  that  as 
many  as  have  this  Senfe  or  Feeling  of  a 
Natural  State,  are  alienated  from  it,  or  in- 
different to  it  ?  Or  is  it  not  more  probable, 
that  they  are  well-affe5led  to  it  ? 
Experience,  faid  I,  teaches  us,  how  well 
they  are  all  affedted.  You  are  right, 

replied  he.      For  what  would   be    more 

abfurd, 
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abfurd,  than  to  be  indifferent  to  their  own   part  j^ 
Welfare^  or  to  be  alienated  from  it,  as  tho' 
it  was  Foreign  and  Unnatural?     I  replied, 
Nothing  could  be  more.  But,  con- 

tinued he,  if  they  are  well-affeBed  to  this 
their  proper  Natural  State,  it  fhould  feem 
too  they  muft  be  well-affefied  to  all  thofe 
Externals,  which  appear  apt,  congruous,  and 
agreeable  to  it.  I  anfwered,  They 

muft.  And  if  fo,  then  ill-affec~led  or 

averfe  to  fuch,  as  appear  the  contrary. 
They  muft.  And  to  fuch  as  appear 

indifferent,  indifferent.  They  muft. 

But  if  this,  faid  he,  be  allowed,  it 
will  follow,  that  in  confequence  of  thefe 
Appearances,  they  will  think  fome  Exter- 
nals worthy  of  Purfuit ;  fome  worthy  of 
Avoidance ;  and  fome  worthy  of  neither. 
It  was  probable,  faid  I,  they  fhould. 

Hence  then,  faid  he,  another  Divijion 
of  Things  external-,  that  is,  into  Purfuable, 
Avoidable,  and  Indifferent — a  Diviflon  only 
belonging  to  Beings  Senfitive  and  Animate, 
becaufe  all,  behw  thefe,  can  neither  avoid 

L  nor 
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Part  I.  nor  purfue.  I  replied,  They  could 

not. 

IF,  then,  faid  he,  Man  be  allowed  in 
the  Number  of  thefe  Sen/itive  Beings,  this 
Divifion  will  affeft  Man — — or  to  explain 
more  fully,  the  whole  Mafs  of  Things  exter- 
nal willy  according  to  this  Divifion,  exiji 
to  the  Human  Species  in  the  Relations  ofVur- 
Juable,  Avoidable,  and  Indifferent .  I  re- 
plied, They  would. 

Should  we  therefore  defire,  faid  he, 
to  know  what  thefe  things  truly  are,  we 
muft  firffc  be  informed,  what  is  Man's 
truly  Natural  Constitution.  For 
thus,  you  may  remember,  it  was  fettled  not 
long  fince — that  every  Species  was  its  own 
Standard,  and  that  when  the  Value  of 
Things  was  doubtful,  the  Species  was  to  be 
Jiudied;  the  Relations  to  be  deduced,  which 
were  confequent  to  it  -,  and  in  this  manner 
the  Value  of  Things  to  be  adjujled  and  afcer- 
tained.  I  replied,  We  had  fo  agreed 

it,  I  fear  then,  faid  he,  ws  are  en- 

gaged 
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gaged  in  a  more  arduous  Undertaking,  a  part  L 
Talk  of  more  difficulty,   than  we  were  at 
firft  aware  of — But  Fortuna  Fortes — we 
muft  endeavour  to  acquit  ourfelves  as  well 
as  we  are  able. 

§  12.  That  Man  therefore  has  a 
Body,  of  a  Figure  and  internal  Structure 
peculiar  to  itfelf ;  capable  of  certain  De- 
grees of  Strength,  Agility,  Beauty,  and  the 
like ;  this  I  believe  is  evident,  and  hardly 
v/ants  a  Proof.  I  anfwered,  I  was 

willing  to  own  it.  That  he  is  capable 

too  of  Pleafure  and  Pain ;  is  pofTeffed  of 
Senfes,  Affections,  Appetites,  and  Aver/ions; 
this  alfo  feems  evident,  and  can  fcarcely  be 
denied.  I  replied,  it  was  admitted. 

We  may  venture  then  to  range  Him 
in  the  Tribe  of  Animal  Beings. 
I  replied,  We  might. 

And  think  you,  faid  he,  without  Society* 

you  or  any  Man  could  have  been  bom  ? 

Moft  certainly  not.  Without 

Society,  when  born,  could  you  have  been 

*  L  2  brought 
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Part  I.  brought  to  Maturity  ?  Mo  ft  certainly 

w-v— _  not.  Had  youx  Parents  then  had  no 

Social  Affections  towards  you  in  that  peri- 

yid*         bus  State,  that  tedious  Infancy,  (fo  much 

Protrcpt.    longer  than  the  longeji  of  other  Animals) 

you  muft  have  inevitably  perifhed  thro' 

Want  and  Inability.         I  muft.         You 

perceive  then    that    to  Society  you,    and 

every  Man  are  indebted,  not  only  for  the 

Beginning  of  Being,  but  for  the  Continue 

once*  We  are. 

Suppose  then  we  pafs  from  this  Birth 
and  Infancy  of  Man,  to  his  Maturity  and 
PerfeElion — Is  there  any  Age,  think  you, 
fo  f elf  Sufficient,  as  that  in  it  he  feels  no 
Wants  ?  What  Wants,  anfwered  I, 

do  you  mean  ?  In  the  firft  and  prin- 

cipal place,  faid  he,  that  of  Food-,  then 
perhaps  that  of  Raiment;  and  after  this, 
a  Dwelling,  or  Defence  againft  the  Wea- 
ther. Thefe  Wants,  replied  I,  are 
furely  Natural  at  all  Ages.  And  is  it 
not  agreeable  to  Nature,  faid  he,  that  they 
ihould  at  all  Ages  befupplied  ?  Af- 
^                                    furedly. 
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foredly.  And  is  it  not  more  agreeable  Part  L 

to  have  them  well  fupplied,  than  ill? 

It  is.  And  mojl  agreeable,  to  have 

them  bejl  fupplied  ?  Certainly. 

If  there  be  then  any  one  State,  better  than 

all  others,  for  the  fupplying  thefe  Wants ; 

this  State,  of  all  others,  mujl  needs  be  mojl 

Natural.  It  muft. 

And  what  Supply,    faid  he,    of  thefe 
Wants,  /hall  we  efleem  the  meanejl,  which 
we  can  conceive  ? — Would  it  not  be  fome- 
thing  like  this  ?  Had  we  nothing  beyond 
Acorns  fox  Food-,  beyond  a  rude  Skin,  for 
Raiment ;  or  beyond  a  Cavern,  or  hollow 
Tree,  to  provide  us  with  a  Dwelling? 
Indeed,  faid  I,  this  would  be  bad  enough. 
And  do  you  not  imagine,  as  far  as 
this,  we  might  each  fupply  ourfelves,  tho' 
we  lived  in  Woods,  mere  folitary  Savages  ? 
J  replied,  I  thought  we  might. 

Suppose  then,  continued  he,  that  our 
Supplies  were  to  be  mended — for  inftance, 
that   we   were   to  exchange  Acorns  for 

L  3  Bread— 
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Part  I.  Bread — Would  our  Savage  Character  be 
fufficient  here  ?    Muft  we  not  be  a  little 
better  difciplined ;  Would  not  fome  Art 
be  requifite  ? — The  Baker 's,  for  example. 
It  would.  And  previoujly  to 

the  Baker's  that  of  the  Miller  f  It 

would.  And  previoufly  to  the  Miller's 

that  of  the  Hujbandman  ?  It  would 

'Three  Arts  then  appear  necejfary, 
even  upon  the  lowejl  Eftimation.  It  is 

admitted. 

But  a  Queftion  farther,  faid  he- — Can 
the  Hufbandman  work,  think  you,  with- 
out his  Tools?  Muft  he  not  have  his 
Plough,  his  Harrow,  his  Reap-hook,  and 
the  like  ?  He  muft.  And  muft  not 
thofe  other  Artifts  too  be  furnifhed  in  the 
fame  manner  ?  They  muft.  And 

whence  muft  they  be  furnifhed  ?  From 
their  own  Arts  ? — Or  are  not  the  making 
Tools,  and  the  ujing  them,  two  different 
Occupations  ?  I  believe,  faid  I,  they 

are.         You  may  be  convinced,  continued 
he,  byfmall  Recolle&ion.    Does  Agricul- 
ture 
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ture  make  its  own  Plough,  its  own  Harrow  ?   Part  I, 
Or  does  it  not  apply  to  other  Arts,   for  all 
Neceflaries  of  this  kind?  It  does. 

Again Does  the  i3aker  build  his  own 

Oven;  or  the  Miller  frame  his  own  Mill? 
It  appears,  faid  I,  no  part  of  their 
Bufinefs. 

What  a  Tribe  of  Mechanics  then,  faid 
he,  are  advancing  upon  us  ? — Smiths,  Car- 
penters, Malbns,  Mill-wrights and  all 

thefe  to  provide  the  Jingle  Neceffary  of 
Bread.  Not  lefs  than /even  or  eight  Arts, 
we  find,  are  wanting  at  the  feweji.  It 

appears  fo.  And  what  if  to  the  pro- 

viding a  comfortable  Cottage,  and  Raiment 
fuitable  to  an  indujlrious  Hind,  we  allow  a 
dozen  Arts  more-?  It  would  be  eafy,  by 
the  fame  Reafoning,  to  prove  the  Number 
double.  I  admit  tjie  Number,  faid  I, 

mentioned. 

If  fo,  continued  he,  it  fhould  feem,  that 
towards  a  tolerable  Supply  of  the  three  Pri- 
mary and  Common  Neceffaries,  Foody  Raiment y 

L  4  and 
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Part  I.  and  a  Dwelling,  not  lefs  than  twenty  Arts 
v— ""*     *  were,  on  the  loweji  Account,  requifite. 
It  appears  fo. 

And  is  one  Man  equal,  think  you,  to 
the  Ex  ere  if e  of  thefe  twenty  Arts  ?     If  he 
had  even  Genius,  which  we  can  fcarce  ima- 
gine, is  it  poffible  he  fhould  find  Lefure? 
I  replied,  I  thought  not.  If  fo, 

then  zfolitary,  unfocial State  can  never fupply 
tolerably  the  common  Necejaries  of  Life. 
•    It  cannot. 

But  what  if  we  pafs  from  the  Necejfa* 
ries  of  Life,  to  the  Elegancies'?  ToMufic, 
Sculpture,  Painting,  and  Poetry? — What 
if  we  pafs  from  all  Arts  whether  Neceffary 
or  Elegant,  to  the  large  and  various  Tribe 
of  Sciences?  To  Logic, Ma thema tic s,  Aftro- 
nomy,  Phyfics?-—  Can  one  Man,  imagine 
you,  mafter  all  this  ?  Abfurd,  faid  I,  im- 
poflible.  And  yet  in  this  Cycle  of  Sciences 
and  Arts,  feem  included  all  the  Comforts, 
as  well  as  Ornaments  of  Life;  included  all 
conducive,  either  to  Being,  or  to  Well-Beings 

It 
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It  muft  be  confeffed,  faid  I4  it  has   Part  I. 
the  Appearance. 

What  then,  faid  he,  muft  be  done? 

In  what  manner  muft  we  be   fupplied  i 

I  anfwered,  I  knew  not,  unlefs  we 

made  a  Dijlribution — Let  one  exercife  one 

Art;  and  another  a  different Let  this 

Man  ftuAyfuch  a.  Science ;  and  that  Man, 

another- Thus  the  whole  Cycle  (as  you 

call  it)  may  be  carried  eafily  into  Perfec- 
tion. It  is  true,  faid  he,  it  may;  and 
every  Individual,  as  far  as  his  own  Art  or 
Science,  might  be  fupplied  completely,  and  as 
well  as  he  could  wifh.  But  what  avails  a 
Supply  in  a  Jingle  Inftance  ?  What  in  this 
cafe  are  to  become  of  all  his  numerous  other 
Wants  ?  You  conceive,  replied  I,  what 
I  would  have  faid,  but  partially.  My 
Meaning  was,  that  Artifi  trade  with  Ar- 
ti/l;  each  fupply  where  he  is  deficient,  by 
exchanging  where  he  abounds ;  fo  that  a 
Portion  of  every  thing  may  be  dijperfed 
throughout  all.     You  intend  then  a  State, 

faid 
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Part  I.   faid  he,  of  Commutation  and  "Traffic. 
I  replied,  I  did. 

If  fo,  continued  he,  I  fee  a  new  Face 
of  things.  The  Savages,  with  thair  Skins 
and  their  Caverns,  difappear.  In  their  place 
I  behold  a  fair  Community  riling.  No  longer 
Woods,  no  longer  Solitude,  but  all  is  Social, 
Civil,  and  Cultivated — And  can  we  doubt 
any  farther,  whether  Society  be  Natural?  Is 
not  this  evidently  the  State,  which  can  bejl 
fupply  the  Primary  Wants'?  It  has  ap- 

peared fo.  And  did  we  not  agree 

fome  time  iince,  that  this  State,  whatever 
we  found  it,  would  be  certainly  of  all  others 
the  mojt  agreeable  to  our  Nature  ?  We 

did.  And  have  we  not  added,  fince 

this,  to  the  Weight  of  our  Argument,  by 
paffing  from  the  Necejfary  Arts  to  the  Ele- 
gant ;  from  the  Elegant  to  the  Sciences  ? 
We  have.  The  more,  faid  he, 

we  confider,  the  more  fhall  we  be  con- 
vinced, that  All  thefe,  the  nobleft  Honours 
and  Ornaments  of  the  Human  Mind,  with- 
out that  Leifure,  that  Experience,  that  Emu- 
lation^ 
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lation,  that  Reward^  which  the  Social  State  Part  I. 
alone  we  know  is  able  to  provide  them, 
could  never  have  found  Exi/knce,  or  been 
in  the  leaft  recognized.         Indeed,  faid  J, 
I  believe  not. 

Let  it  not  be  forgot  then,  faid  he,  irj. 
favour  of  Society,  that  to  it  we  owe,  not 
only  the  Beginning  and  Continuation,  but 
the  Well-being,  and  (if  I  may  ufe  the  Ex- 
preffion)  the  very  Elegance  and  Rationality 
of  our  Exijlence.  I  anfwered,  It  ap- 

peared evident. 

And  what  then  ?  continued  he. If 

Society  be  thus  agreeable  to  our  Nature,  is 
there  nothing,  think  you,  within  us,  to  ex- 
cite and  lead  us  to  i^  ?  No  Impulfe,  no  Pre- 
paration of  Faculties  ?  It  would  be 
ftrange,  anfwered  I,  if  there  fhould  not. 
It  would  be  a  lingular  Exception, 
iaid  he,  with  refpecl  to  all  other  herding 
Species — Let  us  however  examine — Pity, 
Benevolence,  Friendship,  Love;  the  general 
Diflike  of  Solitude,  and  Delire  of  Com- 
*  pany ; 
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part  I.  pany ;  are  they  Natural  AffeBions ;  which 
come  of  themf elves ;  or  are  they  taught  us  by 
Arty  like  Mufic  and  Arithmetic  ? 
I  fhould  think,  replied  I,  they  were  Na- 
tural, becaufe  in  every  Degree  of  Men  fome 
Traces  of  them  may  be  discovered. 
And  are  not  the  Powers  and  Capacities  of 
Speech,  faid  he,  the  fame  ?  Are  not  all 
fyjen  naturally  formed,  to  exprefs  their  Sen- 
thnents  by  fome  kind  of  Language  ?  I 

replied,  They  w^re. 

If  then,  faid  he,  thefe  feveral  Powers, 
and  Difpoftions  are  Natural,  fo  fhould  feem 
too  their  Exercife.  Admit  it.  And 
If  their  Exercife,  then  fo  too  that  State, 
where  alone  they  can  be  exercifed.  Ad- 

mit it.  And  what  is  this  State,  but  the 

Social?  Or  where  elfe  is  it  poffible  to  con- 
verfe,  or  ufe  our  Speech ;  to  exhibit  Actions 
of  Pity,  Benevolence,  Friendship  or  Love; 
to  relieve  our  Averfion  to  Solitude,  or  gratify 
our  Defire  of  being  with  others?  I  re* 

plied,  It  could  be  no  where  elfe* 

You' 
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You  fee  then,  continued  he,  a  Prepa~  PartL 
ration  of  Faculties  is  not  wanting.    We  are 
fitted  with  Powers  and  Difpolitions,  which 
have  only  Relation  to  Society  -,  and  which, 
out  of  Society,  can  no  where  elfe  be  exercifed. 

I  replied,  it  was  evident.  You  have 
feen  too  thtfuperior  Advantages  of  the  So- 
cial State,  above  all  others.         I  have. 

Let  this  then  be  remembered,  faid  he, 
throughout  all  our  future  Reafonings,  re- 
membered as  a  firft  Principle  in  our  Ideas 
of  Humanity ,  that  Man  by  Nature  is  truly 
a  Social  Animal.  I  promifed  it 

ihould. 

§  13.  Let  us  now,  faid  he,  examine, 
what  farther  we  can  learn  concerning  Him. 
As  Social  indeed,  He  is  diftinguifhed  from 
the  Solitary  and  Savage  Species ;  but  in  no 
degree  from  the  reft,  of  a  milder  and  mote 
friendly  Nature.  It  is  true,  replied  I,  He  is 
not.        Does  He  then  differ  no  more  from 

thefe 
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Part  I.  thefe  feveral  Social  Species,  than  they,  each 
of  them,  differ  from  one  another  ?  Muft  we 
range  them  ally  and  Man  among  the  reft, 
under  the  fame  common  and  general  Genus  ? 
I  fee  no  Foundation,  faid  I,  for 
;making  a  Diftinftion. 

Perhaps,  faid  he,  there  maybe  none; 
and  it  is  poffible  too  there  may.  Confider 
a  little — Do  you  not  obferve  in  all  other 
Species,  a  Similarity  among  Individuals  ? 
a  furprizing  hikenefs,  which  runs  thro'  each 
Particular  ?  In  one  Species  they  are  all 
Bold i  in  another,  all  Timorous ;  in  one  all 
Ravenous  y  in  another,  all  Gentle.  In  the 
Bird-kind  only,  what  a  Uniformity  of  Voice, 
in  each  Species,  as  to  their  notes  \  of  Ar- 
chitcEiure,  as  to  building  their  Nefts ;  of 
Food9  both  for  themfelves,  and  for  fup- 
porting  their  Young  ?  It  is  true,  faid  I. 
And  do  you  obferve,  continued  he, 
the  fame  Similarity  among  Men  ?  Are  thefe 
all  as  Uniform,  as  to  their  Sentiments  and 
Actions  ?         I  replied,  by  no  means. 

One 
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One  Queftion  more,  faid  he,  as  to  the  Part  I. 
Character  of  Brutes,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  Expreffion — Are  thefe,  think  you,  what 
we  behold  them,  by  Nature  or  otherwife? 
Explain,  faid  I,  your  Queftion,  for 
I  do  not  well  conceive  you.  I  mean, 

replied  he,  is  it  by  Nature  that  the  Swallow 
builds  her  Neft,  and  performs  all  the  Offices 
pf  her  Kind:  Or  is  (he  taught  by  Art,  by 
Difcipline,  or  Cujiom  ?  She  afts,  re- 

plied I,  by  pure  Nature  undoubtedly. 
And  is  not  the  fame  true,  faid  he,  of  every 
ether  Bird  and  Beaft  in  the  Univerfe  ? 
It  is.  lS\o  wonder  then,  continued  he, 

as  they  have  fo  wife  a  Governefs,  that  a 
uniform  Rule  of  ABion  is  provided  for  each 
Species.  For  what  can  be  more  worthy  the 
Wifdom  of  Nature 9  than  ever  to  the  fame 
Sub/lances  to  give  the  fame  Law  ?  It  ap- 

pears, faid  I,  reafonable. 

But  what,  continued  he,  fhall  we  fay 
as  to  Man  ?  Is  He  too  aftuated  by  Nature 
purely  ?         I  anfwered,  Why  not  ? 

If 
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Part  I.  If  He  be,  replied  he,  it  is  ftrange  in  Nature 
that  with  refped:  to  Man  alone,  fhe  fhould 
follow  fo  different  a  Conduct.  The  Particu- 
lars in  other  Species,  we  agree,  fhe  renders 
Uniform;  but  inOur's,  every Particular  feems 
a  fort  of  Model  by  himfelf.  If  Nature, 

faid  I,  do  not  aduate  us,  what  can  we  fup- 
pofe  elfe  ?  Are  Local Cujloms,  faid  he,  Na- 
ture ?  Are  the  Polities  and  Religions  of  par- 
ticular  Nations,  Nature?  Are  the  Examples 
which  are  fet  before  us ;  the  Preceptors 
who  inflrudt  us ;  the  Company  and  Friends y 
with  whom  we  converfe,  all  Nature  ? 
No  furely,  faid  I.  And  yet,  faid  he, 

it  is  evident  that  by  thefe,  and  a  thoufand 
incidental  Civcum  fiances,  equally  foreign  to 
Nature,  our  Adtions,  and  Manners,  and 
Characters  are  adjufied.  Who  then  can 
imagine,  we  are  a&uated  by  Nature  only  ? 
I  confefs,  faid  I,  it  appears  con- 
trary. 

You  fee  then,  faid  he,  one  remarkable 
DijiinBicn  between  Man  and  Brutes  in  ge- 
neral— In  the  Brute,  Nature  does  all;  in 

Man, 
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Man,  but  Part  only.  It  is  evident,   Part  I. 

faid  I* 

But  farther,  continued  he Let  us 

confider  the  Powers  or  Faculties,  poffefTed 
by  each — Suppofe  I  was  willing  to  give  a 
Brute  the  fame  InftruBion  which  we  give 
a  Man.  A  Parrot  perhaps,  or  Ape,  might 
arrive  to  fome  fmall  Degree  of  Mimicry ; 
but  do  you  think,  upon  the  whole,  they 
would  be  much  profited  or  altered? 
I  replied,  I  thought  not.  And  do  you 

perceive  the  fame,  faid  he,  with  refpeil  to 
Man?  Or  does  not  Experience  mew  us  the 
very  reverfe?    Is  not  Education  capable  of 

moulding  us  into  any  thing of  making 

us  greatly  Good,  or  greatly  Bad ;  greatly 
Wife,  or  greatly  Abfurd?  The  Fad:, 

faid  I,  is  indifputable, 

Mark  then,  faid  he,  the  Difference 
between  Human  Powers  and  Brutal — The 
Leading  Principle  of  Brutes  appears  to 
tend  in  each  Species  to  one  Jingle  Purpofe— 
to  this,  in  general,  it  uniformly  arrives-,  and 

M  here, 
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Part  L  here,  in  general,  it  as  uniformly  Jiops — it 
needs  no  Precepts  or  Difcipline  to  inftrucT: 
it;  nor  will  it  eafily  be  changed,  or  admit  a 
different  Direction.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Leading  Principle  of  Man  is  capable  of  /#- 
jinite  Directions — is  convertible  to  all  forts 
of  Purpofes — equal  to  all  forts  of  Subjects — 
neglected,   remains  ignorant,  and  void  of 

every  Perfection cultivated,   becomes 

adorned  with  Sciences  and  Arts — can  raife 
us  to  excel,  not  only  Brutes,  but  our  own 
Kind — withrefpecl:  to  our  ottierPowers  and 
Faculties,  can  inftrucT:  us  how  to  life  them, 
as  well  as  thofe  of  the  various  Natures, 
which  we  fee  exifting  around  us.  In  a 
word,  to  oppofe  the  two  Principles  to  each 
other — The  Leading  Principle  of  Man,  is 
Mult  form,  Originally  Uninflruffied,  Plianfi 
and  Docil — the  Leading  Principle  of  Brutes 
is  Uniform,  Originally  Inflruffied;  but,  in 
moft   Inftances    afterward,  Inflexible   and 

Indocil Or  does  ndt  Experience  plainly 

fhew,  and  confirm  the  Truth  of  what  we 
aflert  ?         I  made  anfvver,  it  did. 

You 
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You  allow  then,    faid  he,   the  Human  Part  I, 
Principle,  and  the  Brutal,  to  be  things  of 
different  Idea.  Undoubtedly.  Do 

they  not  each  then  defer ve  a  different  Ap- 
pellation? I  fhould  think  fo.  Sup- 
pofe  therefore  we  call  the  Human  Principle 
Reason;  and  the  Brutal,  Instinct; 
would  you  object  to  the  Terms?  I  re- 
plied, I  fhould  not.  If  not,  continued 
he,  then  Reafon  being  peculiar  to  Man,  of 
all  the  Animals  inhabiting  this  Earth,  may 
we  not  affirm  of  Him,  by  way  of  Diftinc- 
tion,  that  He  is  a  Rational  Animal? 
I  replied,  We  might  juftly. 

* 

Let  this  too  then  be  remembered,  faid 
he,  in  the  Courfe  of  our  Inquiry,  that  Man 
is  by  Nature  a  Rational  Animal* 
I  promifed  it  fhould* 

§  14.  In  confequence  of  this,  faid  he*  as 
often  as  there  is  Occafion,  I  fhall  appeal  as 
well  to  Reafon,  as  to  Nature,  for  a  Standard. 

What,  faid  I,  do  you  mean  by  Nature? 

M  2  Its 
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Its  Meanings,  replied  he,  are  many 
and  various.  As  it  ftands  at  prefent  op- 
pofed,  it  may  be  enough  perhaps  to  fay, 
that  Nature  is  that,  which  is  the  Caufe  of 
every  thing,  except  thofe  things  alone,  which 
are  the  immediate  Eff'eBs  of  Reafon.  In 
other  words,  whatever  is  not  Reafon,  or 
the  EffeSl  of  Reafon,  we  would  confider  as 
Nature,  or  the  Ejf'efi  of  Nature,  I  an- 

fvvered,    as    he   fo  diftinguifhed  them,   I 
thought  he  might  juftly  appeal  to  either. 

And  yet,  continued  he,  there  is  a  re- 
markable Difference  between  the  Standard 
of  Reafon,  and  that  of  Nature;  a  Diffe- 
rence, which  at  no  time  we  ought  to  for- 
get. What  Difference,  faid  I,  do  you 

mean  ?         It  is  this,  anfwered  he In 

Nature,  the  Standard  is  fought  from  among 
the  Many,  in  Reafon,  the  Standard  is  fought 
from  among  the  Few.  You  muft  ex- 

plain, faid  I,  your  Meaning,  for  I  muft 
confefs  you  feem  obfcure. 

Thus 
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Thus  then,  faid  he Suppofe,  as  an  part  I, 

Anatomift,  you  were  feeking  the  Structure 

of  fome  internal  Part To  difcover  this, 

would  you  not  infpeCt  a  Number  of  Indi- 
viduals ?  I  (hould.  And  would  you 
not  inform  yoaifelf,  what  had  been  dis- 
covered by  others  ?  I  fhould.  And 
fuppofe,  after  all,  you  fhould  find  a  Multi- 
tude of  Jnftanees  for  one  Structure,  and  a 
few  fingular  for  a  different ;  By  which 
would  you  be  governed  ?  By  the  Mul- 
titude, faid  I,  undoubtedly.  Thus  then, 
continued  he,  in  Nature  the  Standard^  you 
fee,  exijis  among  the  many.  J  replied, 
it  had  fo  appeared. 

And  what,  faid  he,  were  we  to  feek 
the  Perfection  of  Sculpture,  or  of  Paint- 
ing?— Where  fhould  we  inquire  then? — > 
Among  the  numerous  common  Artifls,  or 
among  the  Jew  and  celebrated  ?  Among 
the  Few,  faid  I.  What  if  we  were  to 

feek  the  Perfection  of  Poetry,  or  Oratory — 
Where  then  ?  Among  the  Few  ftill. 

M  3  What 
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What  if  we  were  to  feek  the  Per- 
fection of  true  Argument,    or  a   found 

Logic - Where  then  ?  Still  among 

the  Few.  And  is  not  true  Argument, 

or  a  found  Logic,  one  of  Reafon  s  greateft 
Perfections  ?  Jt  is.  You  fee  then, 

continued   he,    whence    the   Standard  of 

Reafon  is  to  be  fought It  is  from  among 

the  Few,  as  we  faid  before,  in  contradi- 
ftindtion  to  the  Standard  of  Nature. 
I  confefs,  faid  I,  it  appears  fo. 

And  happy,  faid  he,  for  us,  that  Provi- 
dence has  fo  ordered  it — happy  for  us,  that 
what  is  Rational,  depends  not  on  the  Multi- 
tude-, or  is  to  be  tried  by  fo  pitiful  a  Teft,  as 
the  bare  counting  of  Nofes.  It  is  happy, 
faid  I,  indeed — But  whence  pray  the  Dif- 
ference ?  Why  are  the  Many  to  determine 
in  Nature,  and  the  Few  only,  in  Reafon  ? 
To  difcufs  this  at  large,  faid  he, 
would  require  fome  time.  It  might  in- 
fenlibly  perhaps  draw  us  from  pur  prefent 
Inquiry.  I  will  endeavour  to  give  you  the 
Reafon,  in  as  few  words  as  poffible;  which 
fhould  they  chance  to  be  obfcure,  be  not 

too 
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too  folicitous  for  an  Explanation, 
begged  him  to  proceed  his  own  way. 


The  Cafe,  faid  he,  appears  to  be  this — 
In  Natural  Works  and  Afe#rtf/Operations, 
we  hold  but  one  Efficient  Caufe,  and  that 
confummately  wife.  This  Caufe  in  every 
Species  recognizing  what  is  beft,  and  work- 
ing ever  uniformly  according  to  this  Idea  of 
Perfection,  the  Productions  and  Energies,  in 
every  Species  where  it  a£ts,  are  for  the 
moft  part  fimilar  and  exactly  correfpondent. 
If  an  Exception  ever  happen,  it  is  from 
fome  hidden  higher  Motive,  which  tran- 
fcends  our  Comprehenfion,  and  which  is 
feen  fo  rarely,  as  not  to  injure  the  general 
Rule,  or  render  it  doubtful  and  precarious. 
On  the  contrary,  in  the  Productions  and 
Energies  of  Reafon,  there  is  not  one  Caufe 
but  infinite—as  many  indeed,  as  there  are 
Agents  of  the  Human  Kind.  Hence  'Truth 
being  but  one,  and  Error  being  infinite,  and 
Agents  infinite  alfo  :  what  wonder  they 
{hould  oftener  mifs,  than  hit  the  Mark  ?— 
that  Multitudes  mould  fail,  where  one  alone 

M  4  fuc- 
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Part  I.  fucceeds,  and  Truth  be  only  the  PofTeffion 
of  the  chofen,  fortunate  Few  ?  You 

feem   to   have   explained    the    Difficulty, 
faid  I,  with  fufficient  Perfpicuity. 

Let  us  then  go  back,  faid  he,  and  re- 
collect ourfdves;  that  we  may  not  forget, 
what  it  is  we  are  feeking.  I  replied, 

Moft  willingly.  We  have  been  feek- 

ing, continued  he,  the  Sovereign  Good.  In 
confequence  of  this  Inquiry,  we  have  dif- 
covered — that  all  Things  whatever  exiji  to 
the  Human  Species  in  the  Relations  of  either 
Purfuable,  Avoidable,  or  Indifferent.  To 
determine  thefe  Relations  with  Accuracy 
we  hixve  been  fcrutinizing  the  Human 
Nature ;  and  that,  upon  this  known 
Maxim,  that  every  Species  was  its  own 
proper  Standard-,  and  that  where  the  Value 
of  Things  was  dubious,  there  the  Species  was 
to  be  Jludied,  and  the  Relations  to  be  deduced, 
which  naturally  fiow  from  it.  The  Refult 
of  this  Scrutiny  has  been — that  we  have 
firft  agreed  Man  to  be  a  Social  Animal; 
and  iince,  to  be  a  Rational.    So  that  if  we 

caq 
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can  be  content  with  a  cbfcriptive,  concife  Part  I. 
Sketch  of  Human  Nature,  it  will  amount 
to  this — that  Man   is  a  Social  Ra- 
tional Animal,  I  anfwered,  it 
had  appeared  fo. 

§  15.  If  then,  faidhe,  we  purfue  our 
Difquifitions,  agreeably  to  this  Id  of  Hu- 
man Nature,  it  will  follow  that  all  Things 
will  be  Purfuable,  Avoidable,  and  Indiffe- 
rent to  Man,  as  they  refpedl  the  Being 
and  Welfare  of  fuch  a  Social,  Rational 
Animal.  I  replied,  They  rnuft. 

Nothing  therefore  in  the  firft  place, 
faid  he,  can  be  Purfuable,  which  is  de- 
Jlrutfive  of  Society.  It  cannot. 

Ads  therefore  of  Fraud  and  Rapine,  and 
all  acquired  by  them,  whether  Wealth, 
Power,  Pleafure,  or  any  thing,  are  evi- 
dently from  their  very  Character  net  fit 
to  be  purfued.  They  are  not. 

But  it  is  impoffible  not  to  purfue  many 
fuch  things,  unlefs  we  are  furnifhed  with 
fprae  Habit  or  D.ifpofition  of  Mind,    by 
8  which 
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Part  I.  which  we  are  induced  to  render  to  all  Men 
their  own,  and  to  regard  the  Welfare,  and 
Intereft  of  Society.  It  is  impoffible. 

But  the  Habit  or  Difpojition  of  ren- 
dering to  all  their  own,  and  of  regarding 
the  Welfare  and  Intereft  of  Society,  is 
Justice.  It  is.  We  may  there- 

fore fairly  conclude,  that  Nothing  is  natu- 
rally Purfuable,  but  what  is  either  correfpon-* 
dent  to  fujlice,  or  at  leajl  not  contrary* 
I  confefs,  faid  I,  fo  it  appears. 

But  farther,  faid  he, — It  is  poffible  we 
may  have  the  beft  Difpofition  to  Society; 
the  moft  upright  Intentions;  and  yet  thro* 
Want  of  Ability  to  difcern,  and  know  the 
Nature  of  Particulars,  we  may  purfue 
many  things  inconfiftent,  as  well  with  our 
Private  Intereft,  as  the  Public.  We  may 
even  purfue  what  is  Right,  and  yet  purfue 
it  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  find  our  Endea- 
vours fruitlefs,   and  our  Purpofes  to  fail, 

I  anfwered,  it  was  poffible. 
But  this  would  ill  befit  the  Character  of  a 
Rational  Ani?nah  It  would.  It  is 

necef- 
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neceiTary  therefore,  we  fhould  be  furnifhed  Part  I- 
with  fome  Habit  or  Faculty,  inftrudting  us 
how  to  difcern  the  real  difference  of  all 
Parti  ularsy   and    fuggefting   the    proper 
Means,  by  which  we  may  either  avoid  or 
obtain  them.  It  is.  And  what  is 

this,  think  you,  but  Prudence  ? 
I  believe,  faid  I,  it  can  be  no  other. 
If  it  be,  faid  he,  then  it  is  evident  from 
this  Reafoning,  that  Nothing  can  be  pur/u- 
able  which  is  not  correfpondent  to  Prudence* 
I  replied,  He  had  fhewn  it  could  not. 

But  farther  ftill,  faid  he — It  is  poflible 
we  may  neither  want  Prudence,  nor  Jujlice 
to  direct  us;  and  yet  the  Imputfes  of  Appe- 
tite; the  Impetuojities  of  Kefentment,  the 
Charms  and  Allure?nents  of  a  thoufand  flat- 
tering Obje&s,  may  tempt  us,  in  fpite  of 
ourfelves,  to  purfue  what  is  both  Impru- 
dent, and  Unjujl.  They  may.  But 
if  fo,  it  is  neceflary,  would  we  purfue  as 
becomes  our  Character,  that  we  fhould  be 
furniflied  with  fome  Habit,  which  may 
pioderate  our  ExceJJes  $  which  may  temper 

our 
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Part  I.  our  Aclions  to   the  Standard  of  a  Social 
State,  and  to  the  Intereft  and  Welfare,  not 
of  a  Part,  but  of  the  Whole  Man. 
Nothing,  faid  I,  more  neceflary.  And 

what,  faid  he,  can  we  call  this  Habit,  but 
the  Kabit  of  Temperance  ?  You 

name  it,  faid  I,  rightly.  If  you  think 

fo,  replied  he,  then  Nothing  can  be  Pur- 
Juabk,  which  is  not  either  correfpondent  to 
<Tz;?7pcra?2ce,  or  at  leaji  not  contrary. 
I  replied,  fo  it  feemed. 

Once  more,  continued  he,  and  we  have 
done — It  is  pofhble  that  not  only Refentment 
and  Appetite,  not  only  the  Charms  and  AU 
lurements  of  external  Objects,  but  the  Ter* 
rors  too,  and  Dread  of  them  may  marr  the 
Retlitude  of  our  Purpofes.  It  is  poflible. 

Tyranny  and  Superitition  may  af- 
iail  us  on  one  hand;  the  Apprehenfions  of 
Ridicule,  and  a  Falfe  Shame  on  the  other — 
It  is  expedient,  to  withftand  thefe,  we  mould 
be  armed  with  fome  Habit,  or  our  wifeft, 
beft  Purfuits  may  elfe  at  all  times  be  de- 
feated. They  may.  And  what  is 

that 
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that  generous,  manlike  and  noble  Habit,  Part  L 

which  fets  us  at  all  times  above  Fear  and 

Danger,    what  is   it  but  Fortitude? 

I  replied,  it  was  no  other.  If  fo 

then,    continued  he,  befides    our  former 

Conclufions,  Nothing  farther  can  be  fur- 

/liable,  as  our  Inquiries  now  have  fhewn 

us,  which  is  not  cither  correfpondent  to  For* 

titude,  or  at  leajl  not  contrary.  I  admit, 

faid  I,  it  can  not. 

Observe  then,  faid  he,  the  Sum,  th6 

Amount  of  our  whole  Reafoning 2Vb- 

thing  is  truly  Purfuable  tofuch  an  Animal  as 
Man,  except  what  is  correfpondent,  or  at 
leaf  not  contrary,  to  Justice,  Prudence, 
Temperance  and  Fortitude.  I  al- 
low, faid  I,  it  appears  fo.  But  if  no- 
thing Purfuable,  then  nothing  Avoidable  or 
Indifferent,  but  what  is  tried  and  eftimated 
after  the  fame  manner.  For  Contraries  are 
ever  recog?tized  thro1  the  fame  Habit,  one 
with  another.  The  fame  Logic  judges  of 
Truth  and  Fahhood;  the  fame  Mufical 
Art^  of  Concord  and  Difcord.   So  the  fame 

Mental 
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Part  I.    Mental  Habitudes,  of  Things  Avoidable  and 
Purfuable.  I  replied,  it  appeared  pro- 

bable. 

To  how  unexpected  a  Conclufion  then, 
faid  he,  have  our  Inquiries  infenfibly  led 

us? In  tracing  the  Source  of  Human 

Action,  we  have  eftablifhed  it  to  be  thofe 
Four     Grand     Virtues,    which    are 
efteemed,  for  their  Importance,  the  very 
Hinges  of  all  Morality. 
We  have. 

But  if  fo,  it  mould  follow,  that  a  Life* 
whofe  Purfuings  and  Avoidings  are  go- 
verned by  thefe  Virtues,  is  that  'True  and 
Rational  Life,  which  we  have  fo  long 
been  feeking ;  that  Life,  where  the  Value 
of  all  things  is  jujily  meafured  by  thofe  Re  la* 
tions,  which  they  bear  to  the  Natural  Frame 
and  real  Conftiiution  of  Mankind — in  fewer 
Words,  a  Life  of  Virtue  appears  to 
be  the  Life  according  to  Na- 
ture. It  appears  fo. 

2  But 
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But  in  fuch  a  Life  every  Purfuit,  every  par^  \m 
Avoiding,  (to  include  all)  every  ABion  will 
of  courfe  admit  of  being  rationally  jujlifed* 
It  will.  But  That,  which  being 

Done,  admits  of  a  Rational  fujiif cation,  is 
the  Effence  or  genuine  Character  of  an 
Office,  or  Moral  Duty.  For  thus  long 
ago  it  has  been  defined  by  the  beft  *  Au- 
thorities. Admit  it.  If  fo,  then 
a  Life  according  to  Virtue,  is 
a  Life  according  to  Moral  Of- 
fices or  Duties.  It  appears  fo. 
But  we  have  already  agreed  it,  to 
be  a  Life  according  to  Nature.  We 
have.  Obferve  then:  A  Life  ac- 
cording to  Virtue,  according  to 
Moral  Offices,  and  according  to 
Nature,  mean  all  the  same  Thing, 
tho'  varied  in  the  Expreffion.  Your 
Remark,  faid  I,  feems  juft. 

§  16.    We   need  never  therefore,  re- 
plied he,  be  at  a  lofs  how  to  choofe,  tho* 

the 

■ »  ■  '  ■■     ■  » 

*  By  Tully  in  his  Offices,  and  by  other  Authors 
of  Antiquity. 
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Part  I.  the  Obje&s  of  Choice  be  ever  fo  infinite 
and  diverfified.  As  far  as  nothing  is  in- 
confident  with  fuch  a  Life  and  fuch  a  Cha- 
racter',  we  may  juftly  fet  Exiftence  before 
Death;  prefer  Health  to  Sicknefs;  Inte- 
grity of  the  Limbs,  to  being  maimed  and 
debilitated;  Pleafure  to  Pain;  Wealth  to 
Poverty;  Fame  to  Dishonour;  Free  Go- 
vernment to  Slavery;  Power  and  Magi-* 
ftracy,  to  Subjection  and  a  private  State — 
Univerfally,  whatever  tends  either  to  Being, 
or  toJVell-Being,  we  maybe  justified,  when 
we  prefer  to  whatever  appears  the  con* 
trary.  And  when  our  feveral  Energies, 
exerted  according  to  the  Virtues  juft  men-^ 
tioned,  have  put  us  in  PofTeffion  of  all  that 
we  require:  when  we  enjoy,  fubjoined  to  a 
right  and  honeji  Mind,  both  Health  of  Body, 
and  Competence  of  Externals :  what  can 
there  be  wanting  to  complete  our  Happinefs ; 
to  render  our  State  perfectly  confonant  to 
Nature;  or  to  give  us  a  more  Sovereign 
Good,  than  that  which  we  now  enjoy? 
Nothing,  replied  I,  that  I  can  at  prefent 
think  of. 

There 
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There  would  be  nothing  indeed,  faid  part  j 
lie,  were  our  Energies  never  to  fail ;  were 
nil  our  Endeavours  to  be  ever  crowned  with 
due  Succefs.  But  fuppofe  the  contrary — 
Suppofe  the  worjl  Succefs  to  the  mofi  up- 
right Conduct  ;  to  the  wifeft  Rectitude  of 
Energies  and  Actions,  It  is  poffible,  nay 
Experience  teaches  us  it  is  too  often  fact, 
that  not  only  the  Purfuers  of  what  is  con- 
trary to  Nature,  but  that  thofe  who  purfue. 
nothing  but  what  is  jlriEily  congruous  to  it, 
may  mifs  of  their  Aims,  and  be  fruf  rated 
in  their  Endeavours.  Inquifitors  and  Monks 
may  deteft  them  for  their  Virtue,  and 
purfue  them  with  all  the  Engines  of 
Malice  and  Inhumanity.  Without  thefe, 
Pefts  may  afflict  their  Bodies  ,  Inunda- 
tions o'erwhelm  their  Property  -,  or  what 
is  worfe  than  Inundations,  either  Ty-* 
rants,  Pirates,  Heroes,  or  Banditti.  They 
may  fee  their  Country  fall,  and  with 
it  their  braveft  Countrymen;  themfelves 
pillaged,  and  reduced  to  Extremities,  or 

N  perifhing 
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Part  I.  perifliing    with   the   reft   in   the    general 
Maflacre. 

— *  cadit  &  Ripheus,  jujlijjimus  unns 
Quifuit  in  Teucris,  &  JervantiJJimus  a  qui. 

It  muft  be  owned,  faid  I,  this  has  too  often 
been  the  Cafe. 

Or    grant,    continued  he,    that    thefe 

greater  Events  never  happen that  the 

Part  allotted  us,  be  not  in  the  Tragedy  of 
Life,  but  in  the  Comedy.  Even  the  Comic 
DijireJJes  are  abundantly  irkfome  — 
Domeftic  Jars,  the  ill  Offices  of  Neigh- 
bours  Sufpicions,  Jealoufies,  Schemes 

defeated The    Folly    of   Fools ;    the 

Knavery  of  Knaves;  from  which,  as  Mem- 
bers of  Society,  it  is  impoffible  to  detach 
ourfelves. 

Where 


*  JEueid.  L  2.  ver.  426. 
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Where  then  ihall  we  turn,  or  what  Part  I; 
have  we  to  imagine  ?  We  have  at  length 
placed  Happiness,  after  much  Inquiry,  in 
attaining  the  primary  andjufl  Reqidjites 
of  our  Nature y  by  a  Conduct  fuit able  to  Virtue 
and  Moral  Office.  But  as  to  correfponding 
with  our  Prc-conceptions  (which  we  have 
made  the  Teft)  does  this  Syftem  correfpond 
better,  than  thofe  others,  which  we  have 
rejected  ?  Has  it  not  appeared  from  various 
Fadts,  too  obvious  to  be  difputed,  that  in 
many  Times  and  Places  it  may  be  abfolutely 
unattainable  ?  That  in  many>  where  it 
exifls,  it  may  in  a  moment  be  cancelled,  and 
put  irretrievably  out  of  our  Power,  by 
Events  not  to  be  re/ijled?  If  this  be  certain, 
and  I  fear  it  cannot  be  queftioned,  our 
fpecious  long  Inquiry,  however  accurate 
we  may  believe  it,  has  not  been  able  to 
(hew  u$  a  Good,  of  that  Character  which 
We  require;  a  Good  Durable,  Indepriv- 
able,   and  Accommodate  to   every  Circum- 

fiance Far  from  it — Our  Speculations 

N  2  (I 
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part  I.  (I  think)  rather  lead  us  to  that  low  Opinion 
of  Happinefs,  which  you  may  remember 
you  *  expreffed,  when  we  firfl:  began  the 
fubjeft.  They  rather  help  to  prove  to  us, 
that  inftead  of  a  Sovereign  Good,  it  is  the 
more  probable  fentiment,  there  is  no  fuch 
Good  at  all.  I  fhould  indeed,  faid  I, 

fear  fo.  For  where,  continued  he, 

lies  the  difference,  whether  we  purfue 
what  is  congruous  to  Nature,  or  not  con- 
gruous \  if  the  Acqui/ition  of  one  be  as  dif- 
ficulty as  of  the  other,  and  the  Pqjfejjiqn  of 
both  equally  doubtful  and  precarious  ?  If 
Cafar  fall,  in  attempting  his  Country's 
Ruin  \  and  Brutus  fare  no  better,  who  only 
fought  in  its  Defence?  It  muft  be 

owned,  faid  I,  thefe  are  melancholy  Truths, 
and  the  Inftances,  which  you  alledge,  too 
well  confirm  them. 

We  were  in  the  midft  of  thefe  ferious 
Thoughts,  defcanting  upon  the  Hardships 

and 

*  See  p.  uiy 
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and  Miferies  of  Life,  when  by  an  Inci-  part  j# 
dent,  not  worth  relating,  our  Speculations 
were  interrupted.     Nothing  at  the  time, 
I  thought,  could  have  happened  more  un- 
luckily  our  Queftion  perplexed— —its 

Iffue  uncertain — and  myfelf  impatient  to 
know  the  Event.  Neceffity  however  was 
not  to  be  refifted,  and  thus  for  the  prefent 
pur  Inquiries  were  poftponed. 


N  3  CON- 
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PART    the    Second 


BRUTUS  perijhed  untimely*  and  Part  II, 
Casfar  did  no  more — Thefe  Words 
I  was  repeating  the  next  Day  to 
myfelf,  when  my  Friend  appeared,  and  chear- 
fully  bade  me  Good -Morrow.  I  could 
not  return  his  Compliment  with  an  equal 
Gaiety,  being  intent,  fomewhat  more  than 
ufual,  on  what  had  paffed  the  day  before. 
Seeing  this,  he  propoied  a  Walk  into  the 
Fields.  The  Face  of  Nature,  faid  he, 

will   perhaps  difpel   thefe  Glooms.     No 
Affiftance,  on  my  part,   (hall  be  wanting, 

N  4  you 
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Part  II.  you  may  be  affured.  I  accepted  his  Pro- 
pofal ;  the  Walk  began ;  and  our  former 
Converfation  infeniibly  renewed. 

Brutus,  faid  he,  perifhed  untimely,  and 
Caefar  did  no  more. It  was  thus,  as  I  re- 
member, not  long  fince  you  were  expref- 
ling  yourfelf-  And  yet  luppofe  their  For- 
tunes to  have   been   exactly  parallel 

Which  would  you  have  preferred  ?  Would 
you  have  been  C-efar  or  Brutus  ? 
Brutus,  replied  I,  beyond  all  Controverfy. 
Pie  afked  me,  Why?  Where  was  the  Dif- 
ference, when  their  Fortunes,  as  we  now 
fuppofed  them,  were confidered as  thejame? 
There  feems,  faid  I,  abftracT:  from 
their  Fortunes,  fome  thing,  Iknownotwhat* 
intrinjically preferable  in  the  Life  and  Cha- 
racter of  Brutus.  If  that,  faid  he,  be 
true,  then  muft  we  derive  it,  not  from  the 
Succ efs  of  his  Endeavours,  but  from  their 
Truth  and  Reclitude.  He  had  the  Comfort 
to  be  confeious,  that  his  Caufe  was  a  juft 
one.     It  was  impoflible  the  other  fhould 

have 
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have  any  fuch  Feeling.  I  believe,   Part  II, 

faid  I,  you  have  explained  it. 

Suppose  then,  continued  he,  (it  is  but 
merely  an  Hypothefis)  fuppofe,  I  fay,  we 
were  to  place  the  Sovereign  Good  in  fuch 
a  Rec'/itude  of  Conduct — in  the  Conduct 
merely,  and  not  in  the  Event.  Suppofe 
we  were  to  fix  our  Happiness,  not  in  the 
actual  Attainment  of that  Health,  that  Per- 
fection of  a  Social  State,  that  fortunate 
Concurrence  of  Externals,  which  is  con- 
gruous to  our  Nature,  and  which  we  have 
a  Right  all  to  purfue;  but  folely  fix  it  in 
the  mere  Doing  whatever  is  correspondent 
to  fuch  an  End,  even  thoJ  we  never  attain, 
or  are  near  attaining  it.  In  fewer  words — 
What  if  we  make  our  Natural  State  the 
Standard  only  to  determine  our  Condub7-9  and 
place  our  Happinefs  in  the  Rectitude  of  this 
Conduct  alone  % — On  fuch  an  Hypothefis 
(and  we  confider  it  as  nothing  farther)  we 
/hould  not  want  a  Good  perhaps,  to  cor- 
refpond  to  our  Rre-conceptions  ;  for  this,  it  is 
evident,  would  be  correfpondent  to  them 

all. 
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Part  II.  all.  Your  DoQxine,  replied  I,  is  fo 

new  and  ftrange,  that  tho'  you  have  been 
copious  in  explaining,  I  can  hardly  yet 
comprehend  you. 

It  amounts  all,  faid  he,  but  to  this — ■ 
Place  your  Happincfs,  where  your  Praife 
is.  I  alked,  Where  he  fuppofed 

that  ?  Not,  replied  he,  in  the  Plea- 

fures    which    you   feel,   more   than   your 

Difgrace  lies  in  the  Pain not  in  the 

cafual  Profperity  of  Fortune,  more  than 

your  Difgrace  in  the  cafual  Adverfity 

but  injuji  complete  Action  throughout  every 
Part  of  Life,    what  ever  be  the  Face  of' 
Things,    whether  favourable  or   the  co^ 
trary* 

But  why  then,  faid  I,  fuch  Accuracy- 
about  Externals?  So  much  Pains  to  be  in- 
formed, what  are  Pwfuable,  what  Avoid- 
able? It  behoves  the  Pilot,  replied  he, 
to  know  the  Seas  and  the  Winds ;  the 
Nature  of  Tempefts,  Calms,  and  Tides. 
They  are  the  Subjects,  about  which  his  Art 

7  *s 
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is  converfant.  Without  a  juft  Experience  Part  II. 
of  them,  he  can  never  prove  himfelf  an 
Artijl.  Yet  we  look  not  for  his  Reputa- 
tion either  in  fair  Gales,  or  in  adverfe ; 
but  in  the  Skilfulnefs  of  his  Conduct  y  be  thefe 
Events  as  they  happen.  In  like  manner 
fares  it  with  this  the  Moral  Artift.  He,  for 

a  Subject  has  the  Whole  of  Human  Life 

Health  and  Sicknefs;  Pleafure  and  Pain; 
with  every  other  poflible  Incident,  which 
can  befal  him  during  his  Exiftence.  If  his 
Knowledge  of  all  thefe  be  accurate  and 
exaft,  fo  too  muft  his  Conduct,  in  which 
we  place  his  Happinejs.  But  if  this  KnowT 
ledge  be  defective,  muft  not  his  Conduct  be 
defective  alfo  ?  I  replied,  fo  it  fhould 

feem.  And  if  his  Condud:,  then  his 

Happinefs  ?  It  is  true. 

You  fee  then,  continued  he,  even  tho* 
Externals  were  as  770 thing;  tho'  it  was  true, 
\n  their  own  Nature,  they  were  neither 
Qood  nor  Evil;  yet  an  accurate  Knowledge 
of  them  is,  from  our  Hypothefis,  abfolutely 

necejfary. 
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PaxtlL  necejfary.  Indeed,  faid  I,  you  have 

proved  it. 

He  continued — Inferior  Artifts  may  be 
at  a  ftand,  becaufe  they  want  Materials. 
From  their  Stubbornnefs  and  Intr  aft  ability* 
they  may  often  be  difappointed.  But  as 
long  as  Life  is  paffing,  and  Nature  con- 
tinues to  operate,  the  Moral  Artijl  of  Life 
has  at  all  times,  all  he  defires.  He  can 
never  want  a  Subjeft  fit  to  exercife  him  in 
his  proper  Calling ;  and  that,  with  this 
happy  Motive  to  the  Conftancy  of  his 
Endeavours,  that,  the  croffer,  the  harfher, 
the  more  untoward  the  Events*  the  greater 
his  Praife*  the  more  illuftrious  his  Repii-* 
tation* 

All  this,  faid  I,  is  true,  and  cannot  be 
denied.  But  one  Circumftance  there  ap- 
pears, where  your  Similes  feem  to  fail. 
The  Praife  indeed  of  the  Pilot  we  allow 
to  be  in  his  Conduft*  but  it  is  in  the  Succefs 
of  that  Condudt,  where  we  look  for  his 
Happinefs.    If  a  Storm  arife,  and  the  Ship 

be 
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be  loft,  we  call  him  not  happy,  how  well  Part II, 
foever  he  may  have  conducted.     It  is  then 
only  we  congratulate  him,  when  he  has 
reached  the  defined  Haven.  Your 

Diftindtion,  faid  he,  is  juft.  And  it  is  here 
lies  the  noble  Prerogative  of  Moral  Arti/ls, 
above  all  others — But  yet  I  know  not  how 
to  explain  myfelf,  I  fear  my  Dodrine  will 
appear  fo  ftrange.  You  may  proceed, 

faid  I,  fafely,  fmce  you  advance  it  but  as  an 
Hypothecs* 

Thus  then,  continued  he — The  End 
in  other  Arts  is  ever  dijlant  and  removed* 
It  confifts  not  in  the  mere  Condutl,  much 
lefs  in  a  jingle  Energy ;  but  is  the  jujl  Re* 
fult  of  many  Energies,  each  of  which  are 
effential  to  it.  Hence,  by  Obftacles  un- 
avoidable, it  may  often  be  retarded :  Nay 
more,  may  be  fo  embarrafTed,  as  never  pof<* 
fibiy  to  be  attained.  But  in  the  Moral  Art 
of  Life,  the  very  Conduct  is  the  End; 
the  very  Conduct,  I  fay,  itfelf,  throughout 
every  its  minuteft  Energy;  becaufe  each  of 
thefe,  however  minute,  partake  as  truly  of 
8  'Rectitude, 
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Part  II.  Retlitude,  as  the  largefi  Combination  of  them, 
when  confidered  collectively.  Hence  of 
all  Arts  is  this  the  only  one  perpetually 
complete  in  every  Injlant,  becaufe  it  needs 
not,  like  other  Arts,  Time  to  arrive  at  that 
Perfe&ion,  at  which  in  every  Ltjlant  it  is 
arrived  already.  Hence  by  Duration  it  is 
not  rendered  either  more  or  lefs  perfedt ; 
Completion*  like  Truth,  admitting  of  no 
Degrees,  and  being  in  no  fenfe  capable  of 
either  Intenjion  or  RemiJ/ton.  And  hence 
too  by  neceflary  Connection  (which  is  a 
greater  Paradbx  than  all)  even  that  Happi- 
nefs  or  Sovereign  Goody  the  End  of  this 
Moral  Art,  is  itfelf  too,  in  every  Injlant , 
Gonfummate  and  Complete ;  is  neither  heigh- 
tened or  diminifhed  by  the  Quantity  of  its 
Duration,  but  is  the  fame  to  its  Enjoyers, 
for  a  Moment  or  a  Century. 

Upon  this  I  fmiled.  He  afked  me 

the  Reafon.  It  is  only  to  obferve,  faid  I, 
the  Courfe  of  our  Inquiries — A  new  Hy- 
pothecs has  been  advanced— Appearing 
fomewhat  ftrange,  it  is  defired  to  be  ex- 
plained— • 
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plained — You  comply  with  the  Requeft,  Part  II. 
and  in  purfuit  of  the  Explanation*  make  v" — *~J 
it  ten  times  more  obfcure  and  unintelligible* 
than  before.  It  is  but  too  often  the 

Fate,  faid  he,  of  us  Commentators.  But 
you  know  in  fuch  cafes  what  is  ufually 
done.  When  the  Comment  will  not  ex- 
plain the  Text,  we  try  whether  the  Text 
will  not  explain  itfelf.  This  Method,  it  is 
poffible,  may  affift  us  here.  The  Hypo- 
thefis,  which  we  would  have  illuftrated, 
was  no  more  than  this — That  the  Sove- 
reign Good  lay  in  Rectitude  of  ConduSl ;  and 
that  this  Good  correfponded  to  all  our  Pre- 
conceptions. Let  us  examine  then,  whether, 
upon  trial,  this  Correfpondence  will  appear 
to  hold ;  and,  for  all  that  we  have  advanced 
iince,  fuffer  it  to  pafs,  and  not  perplex  us. 
Agreed,  faid  I,  willingly,  for  now 
I  hope  to  comprehend  you. 

§  2.  Recollect  then,  faid  he.  Do  you 
not  remember  that  one  Pre-conception  of  the 
Sovereign  Good  was,  to  be  accommodate  to 
all  Times  and  Places?  I  remember  it. 

And 
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And  is  there  any  Time,  or  any  Place, 
whence  Redlitude  of  ConduEl  maybe  ex* 
eluded?  Is  there  not  a  right  Acftion  in 
Profperity,  a  right  Action  in  Adverfity  ?— 
May  there  not  be  a  decent,  generous,  and 
laudable  Behaviour,  not  only  in  Peace,  in 
Power,  and  in  Health;  but  in  War,  in 
Oppreffion,  in  Sicknefs  and  in  Death  ? 
There  may. 

And  what  fhall  we  fay  to  thofe  other 
Pre-conceptions — to  being  Durable,  Self* 
derivedy  and  Indeprivable  I  Can  there  be 
any  Good  fo  Durable,  as  the  Power  of  al- 
ways doing  right  ?  Is  there  any  Good  con- 
ceivable, fo  intirely  beyond  the  Power  of 
ethers  ?  Or,  if  you  hefitate,  and  are  doubt- 
ful, I  would  willingly  be  informed,  into 
what  Circumftances  may  Fortune  throw  a 
brave  and  honefl:  Man,  where  it  fhall  not 
be  in  his  Power  to  aft  bravely  and  konefily  ? 
If  there  are  no  fuch,  then  Rectitude  of  Con* 
duffi,  if  a  Good,  is  a  Good  Indeprivable* 
I  confefs,  faid  I,  it  appears  fo. 

BtJT 
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But  farther,  faid  he Another  Pre-  Part  II. 

conception  of  the  Sovereign  Good  was,  to  be 
Agreeable  to  Nature.  It  was.         And 

can  any  thing  be  more  agreeable  to  a 
Rational  and  Social  Animal,  than  Rational 
and  Social  Conduff  ?  Nothing,  But 
ReSlitude  of  ConduSi  is  with  us  Rational 
and  Social  Conduct*  It  is. 

Once  more,  continued  he — —Another 
Pre-conception  of  this  Good  was,  to  be  Con-* 
ducive,  not  to  Mere-being,  but  to  Well- 
being.  Admit  it.  And  can  any 
thing,  believe  you,  conduce  fo  probably  to 
£he  Well-being  of  a  Rational  Social  Animal, 
as  the  right  Exercife  of  that  Reofon,  and  of 
tho.fe  Social  Affedlionsf  Nothing. 
And  what  is  this  fame  Exercife,  but  the 
higbejl  ReBitude  of  Conduff  f        Certainly. 

§  3.  You  fee  then,  faid  he,  how  well 
our  Hypothecs,  being  once  admitted,  tal* 
lies  with  our  Original  P re-conceptions  of 
lhe  Sovereign  Good.  I  replied,  it  in- 

O  4eed 
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Part  II.  deed  appeared  fo,  and  could  not  be  denied. 
But  who,  think  you,  ever  dreamt  of  a 
Happinefs  like  this?  A  Happinefs  depen- 
dent, not  on  the  Succefs,  but  on  the  Aim? 
Even  common  and  ordinary  Life, 
replied  he,  can  furnifh  us  with  Examples, 
Afk  of  the  Sportfman  where  lies  his  En-* 
joyment?  Afk  whether  it  be  in  the  Pof- 
fejfion  of  a  flaughtered  Hare,  or  Fox?  He 
would  reject,  with  Contempt,  the  very 
Suppofition — He  would  tell  you,  as  well 
as  he  was  able,  that  the  Joy  was  in  the 
Pnrfuit — in  the  Difficulties  which  are  ob- 
viated; in  the  Faults,  which  are  retrieved; 
in  the  ConduB  and  Direction  of  the  Chace 
thro'  all  its  Parts — that  the  Completion  of 
their  Endeavours  was  fo  far  from  giving 
them  Joy,  that  inftantly  at  that  Period  all 
their  Joy  was  at  an  End.  For  Sportf- 

men,  replied  I,  this  may  be  no  bad  Rea- 
soning. It  is  not  the  Sentiment,  faid  he, 
of  Sportfmen  alone.  The  Man  of  Gal- 
lantry not  unoften  has  been  found  to  think 
after  the  fame  manner. 

— Meus  ejl  amor  huic  Ji?nilis ;  ?iam 

Tranf- 
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Tranfuolat  in   medio  pojita,    &  fugientia    Part  II. 
captat  *. 

To  thefe  we  may  add  the  Tribe  of  Buil- 
ders and  Projectors.  Or  has  not  your  own 
Experience  informed  you  of  Numbers, 
who,  in  the  Building  and  Laying-out,  have 
exprefled  the  higheft  Delight;  but  fhewn 
the  utmoft  Indifference  to  the  Refult  of  their 
Labours,  to  the  Manfion  or  Gardens,  when 
once  finifhed  and  complete  ? 

The  Truth,  faid  I,  of  thefe  Examples 
is  not  to  be  difputed.  But  I  could  wifh 
your  Hypothefis  had  better  than  thefe  to 
fupport  it.  In  the  Jerious  View  of  Happi- 
nefsy  do  you  ever  imagine  there  were  any, 
who  could  fix  it  (as  we  faid  before)  not 
on  the  Succefs,  but  on  the  Aim? 
More,  even  in  this  light,  faid  he,  than 
perhaps  at  firft  you  may  imagine.  There 
are  Inftances  innumerable  of  Men,  bad  as 
well  as  good,  who  having  fixed,  as  their 
Aim,  a  certain  ConduSi  of  their  own,  have 

O  2  fo 

*  Hor.  Sat.  II.  L.  1.  v.  107. 
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Part  II.  fo  far  attached  their  Welfare  and  Happinefs 
to  it,  as  to  deem  all  Events  in  its  Profecu- 
tion,  whether  fortunate  or  unfortunate,  to 
be  mean,  contemptible,  and  not  worthy  their 
Regard.         I  called  on  him  for  Examples. 

What  think  you,  faid  he,  of  the  Af- 
faffin,  who  flew  the  firft  Prince  of  Orange; 
and  who,  tho'  brought  by  his  Conduct  to 
the  moft  exquifite  Tortures,  yet  confcious 
of  what  he  had  done,  could  bear  them  all 
unmoved  ?  Or  (if  you  will  have  a  better 
Man)  what  think  you  of  that  durdy  Roman, 
who  would  have  difpatched  Porfenna ;  and 
who,  full  of  his  Defign,  and  fuperior  to 
all  Events,  could  thruft  a  Hand  into  the 
Flames  with  the  fteadieft  Intrepidity? 
I  replied,  That  thefe  indeed  were  very  un- 
common Inftances. 

Attend  too,  continued  he,  to  Epi- 
curus dying,  the  Founder  of  a  Philofophy, 
little  favouring  of  Enthujiafm  —  "  This  I 
u  write  you  (fays  he,  in  one  of  his  Epiftles) 
u  while  the  lajl  Day  of  Life  is  paj/ing,  and 

46  that 
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that  a  Happy  One.    The  Pains  indeed  of  Part  II. 
my  Body  are  not  capable  of  being  heigh- 
tened.    Yet  to  thefe  we  oppofe  that  foy  of 
the  Sou/,  which  arifes  from  the  Memory 

of  our  paji  Speculations" Hear  him, 

confonant  to  this,  in  another  Place  affert- 
ing,  that  a  Rational  Adverfty  was  better 
than  an  Irrational  Prosperity* 

And  what  think  you  ?- Had  he  not 

placed  his  Good  and  Happinefs  in  the  fup- 
pofed  Rectitude  of  his  Opinions,  would  he 
not  have  preferred  Profperity,  at  all  rates, 
to  Adverfty  ?  Would  not  the  Pains,  of 
which  he  died,  have  made  his  Happinefs 

perfed:  Mifery? —And  yet,  you  fee,   he 

difowns  any  fuch  thing.  The  Memory  of 
his  paft  Life,  and  of  his  Philofophical  In^ 
ventions  were,  even  in  the  Hour  of  Death 
it  feems,  a  Counterpoife  to  fupport  him. 
It  mud  be  owned,  faid  I,  that  you 
appear  to  reafon  jufily. 

Pass  from  Epicurus,  continued  he,  to 
Socrates.  What  are  the  Sentiments  of  that 

O  3  divine 
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Part II.  divine  Man,  fpeaking  of  his  own  unjuft 
Condemnation  -,  "  0  Crito,  fays  he,  if  it 
be  pleajing  to  the  Gods  this  way,  then  be 

it  this  way"     And  again a  Anytus 

"  and  Melytus,  /  grant,  can  kill  me-,  but 
"  to  hurt  or  injure  me,  is  beyond  their 
"  Power"  It  would  not  have  been  be- 
yond it,  had  he  thought  his  Welfare  de-* 
pendent  on  any  thing  they  could  do 5  for 

they  were  then   doing   their  worft 

Whence  then  was  it  beyond  them  ? — - — 
Becaufe  his  Happinefs  was  derived  not 
from  without,  but  from  within  -,  not  from 
the  Succefs,  which  perhaps  was  due  to  the 
Redtitude  of  his  Life,  but  from  that  Recti- 
tude alone,  every  other  thing  difregarded. 
He  had  not,  it  feems,  fo  far  renounced  his 
own  Do&rine,   as  not  to  remember  his 
former  Words  ;  that — — "  To  whom  ever 
"  all  things,  conducive  to  Happinefs,  are  de- 
"  rived  folely,  or  at  leaf  nearly  from  him- 
"  felf>  and  depend  not  on  the  Welfare  or 
Adverfty  of  others,  from  the  Variety  of 
whofe  Condition  his  own  rnujl  vary  alfo : 
He  it  is,  who  has  prepared  to  himfelf  the 
9  .  *  moft 
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u  mofl  excellent  of  all  Lives — He  it  is,  who  Part  II. 
"  is  the  Temperate,  the  Prudent,  and  the 
"  Brave — He  it  is,  who,  when  Wealth  or 
Children  either  come  or  are  taken  away, 

willbejl  obey  the  Wife  Man  s  Precept 

u  For  neither  will  he  be  feen  to  grieve,  nor 
"  to  rejoice  in  excefs,  from  the  Trujl  and 
"  Confidence  which  he  has  repofedin  himfelf" 
—You  have  a  Sketch  at  leaft  of  his  Mean* 
ing,  tho'  far  below  his  own  Attic  and  truly 
elegant  Expreffion.  I  grant,  faid  I, 

your  Example;  but  this  and  the  reft  are 
but  fingle  Inftances.  What*  are  three  or 
four  in  Number,  to  the  whole  of  Human 
Kind  ? 

If  you  are  for  Numbers,  replied  he, 
what  think  you  of  the  numerous  Race  of 
Patriots,  in  all  Ages  and  Nations,  who  have 
joyfully  met  Death,  rather  than  defert  their 
Country,  when  in  danger?  They  muft 
have  thought  furely  on  another  Happinefs 
than  Succefs,  when  they  could  gladly  go, 
where  they  faw  Death  often  inevitable. 
Or  what  think  you  of  the  many  Martyrs 

O4  for 
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Partll.  for  Syftems  wrong  as  well  as  right,  v(rhd 
have  dared  defy  the  worft,  rather  than 
fwerve  from  their  Belief  ?  You  have 

brought  indeed,    faid  I,  more  Examples 
than  could  have  been  imagined. 

Besides,  continued  he,  what  is  that 
Comfort  of  a  Good  Conscience,  cele- 
brated to  fuch  a  height  in  the  Religion 
which  we  profefs,  but  the  Joy  arifing  from 
a  Confcience  of  right  Energies;  a  Con- 
fcience  of  having  done  nothing,  but  what 
is  confonant  to  our  Duty?  I  replied, 

It  indeed  appeared  fo. 

Even  the  Vulgar,  continued  he,  re- 
cognize a  Good  of  this  very  Character, 
when  they  fay  of  an  Undertaking,  tho*  it 
fucceed  not,  that  they  are  contented;  that 
they  have  done  their  bejl,  and  can  accufe 
themfelves  of  nothing.  For  what  is  this, 
but  placing  their  Content,  their  Good,  their 
Happinefs,  not  in  the  Succefs  of  Endeavours, 
but  in  the  ReBitude  ?  If  it  be  not  the 
Redtitude  which  contents  them^  you  mull 
§  tell 
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tell  me  what  it  is  elfe.  It  appears,  Partll. 

replied  I,  to  be  that  alone* 

I    hope    then,    continued    he,    that 
.  tho'  you   accede   not   to   this  Notion  of 
Happinefs,  which  I  advance ;  you  will  at 
leaft  allow  it  not  to  be  fuch  a  Paradox,  as 
at  firft  you  feemed  to  imagine.  That 

indeed,  replied  I,  cannot  be  denied  you* 

§  4.  Granting  me  this,  faidhe,  you 
encourage  me  to  explain  myfelf — We  have 
fuppofed  the  Sovereign  Good  to  lie  in  RecJi- 
tude  of  Conduct.  We  have.  And 

think  you  there  can  be  Rectitude  of  Con- 
dud:,  if  we  do  not  live  confijlently  ? 
In  what  Senfe,   faid  I,  would  you  be  un- 
derftood  ?  To  live  conJiftently>  faid  he, 

is  the  fame  with  me,  as  To  live  agreeably  to 
fome  one  Jingle  and  confonant  Scheme  or  Pur- 
fofe.  Undoubtedly,  faid  I,  without  this, 
there  can  be  no  Redtitude  of  Conduit. 
All  Rectitude  of  Condufl:  then,  you  fay, 
implies  fuch  Confiftence.  It  does. 

And  does  all  Confidence*  think  you,  imply 

fuch 
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Part  II.  fuch  ReSlitude?  I  afked  him,  Why 

not  ?  It  is  poflible,  indeed  it  may, 

faid  he,  for  aught  we  have  difcovered  yet, 
to  the  contrary.  But  what  if  it  fhould 
be  found  that  there  may  be  numberlefs 
Schemes,  each  in  particular  conjijlent  with 
itfelf,  but  yet  all  of  them  different,  and 
fome  perhaps  contrary  %  There  may,  you 
know,  be  a  conjijlent  Life  of  Knavery,  as 
well  as  a  conjijlent  Life  of  Honefty ;  there 
may  be  a  uniform  Practice  of  Luxury,  as 
well  as  of  Temperance,  and  Abftemiouf- 
nefs.  Will  the  Confiftence,  common  to  all 
of  thefe  Lives,  render  the  Conduct  in  each, 
right  ?  It  appears,  faid  I,  an  Abfur- 

dity,  that  there  fhould  be  the  fame  Recti- 
tude in  two  Contraries.  If  fo,  faid  he, 
we  muft  look  for  fomething  more  than 
mere  Confidence,  when  we  fearch  for  that 
Retfitude  which  we  at  prefent  talk  of. 
A  conjijlent  Life  indeed  is  requifite,  but 
that  alone  is  not  enough.  We  muft  de- 
termine its  peculiar  Species,  if  we  would 
be  accurate  and  exaft.  It  indeed  ap- 
pears, faid  I,  neceffary. 

Nor 
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Nor  is  any  thing,  continued  Pie,  more  PartIL 
eafy  to  be  difcuffed.  For  what  can  that 
peculiar  Conjijience  of  Life  be  elfe,  than  a 
Life,  whofe  feveral  Parts  are  not  only  con- 
fonant  to  each  other,  but  to  the  Nature 
alfo  of  the  Being,  by  whom  that  Life  has 
been  adopted  ?  Does  not  this  laji  Degree 
of  Confiftence  appear  as  requifite  as  the 
former  ?  I  anfwered,  it  could  not  be 

otherwife. 

You  fee  then,  faid  he,  the  true  Idea 
of  right  Conduit.  It  is  not,  merely  To 
live  confidently ;  but  it  is  To  live  cojifftently 
with  Nature.  Allow  it. 

But  what,  continued  he,  Can  we  live 
confidently  with  Nature,  and  be  at  a  lofs 
how  to  behave  ourfelves  ?  We  cannot. 

And  can  we  know  how  to  behave 
ourfelves,  if  we  know  nothing  of  what 
befals  us-,  nothing  of  thofe  Things  and 
Events,  which  perpetually  farround,  and 
afledt  us  ?  We  cannot.  You  fee 

-    then, 
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Part  II.  then,  continued  he,  how  we  are  again 
fallen  infenfibly  into  that  Dodtrine,  which 
proves  the  Neceffity  of  fcrutinizing  and 
knowing  the  Value  of  Externals.  I  re- 

plied, it  was  true.  If  you  affent,  faid  he, 
to  this,  it  will  of  courfe  follow,  that,  To 
live  confidently  with  Nature,  is,  To  live 
agreeably  to  ajujl  Experience  ofthofe  Things, 
which  happen  around  us.         It  appears  fo. 

But  farther  ftill,  faid  he. — Think  you 
any  one  can  be  deemed  to  live  agreeably 
to  fuch  Experience,  if  he  feleB  not,  as 
far  as  poffible,  the  things  moft  congruous 
to  his  Nature  ?  He  cannot.  And  by 
the  fame  Rule,  as  far  as  poffible,  muft  he 
not  rejedi  fuch  as  are  contrary  ?  He 

muft.  And  that  not  occafionally,  as 

Fancy  happens  to  prompt ;   but  Jleadily, 
conjlantly,  and  without  Remiflion. 
I  mould  imagine  fo.  You  judge,  faid 

he,  truly.  Were  he  to  ad:  otherwife  in 
the  leaft  inftance,  he  would  falfify  his 
Profeffions ;  he  would  not  live  according 
to  that  Experience,  which  we  now  fup- 

pofe 
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pofe  him  to  poffefs.  I  replied,  He  Part II. 

would  not. 

It  fhould    feem    then,    faid  he,  from 
hence,  as  a  natural  Confequence  of  what 
we  have   admitted,    that   the   Effence  of 
right  ConduB  lay  in   Selection  and 
Rejection.  So,  faid  I,  it  has  ap- 

peared. And  that  fuch  Selection  and 

RejeBion  fhould  be  confonant  with  our  pro- 
per Nature.  It  is  true.  And  be 
jieady  and  perpetual,  not  occafional  and  in- 
terrupted. It  is  true.  But  if  this  be 
the  Effence  of  Right  Conduit,  then  too  it 
is  the  Effence  of  our  Sovereign  Good;  for 
in  fuch  Condudi  we  have  fuppofed  this 
Good  to  confift.             We  have. 

See  then,  faid  he,  the  Refult  of  our 

Inquiry. The   Sovereign  Good,  as 

conftituted  by  ReBitude  ofConduB,  has,  on 
our  ftrifteft  Scrutiny,  appeared  to  be  this — 
To  live  perpetually  selecting,  as 
far  as  possible,  what  is  congruous 
to  Nature,  and  rejecting  what  is 

con- 
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Partll.    CONTRARY,    MAKING    OUR  END    THAT 

Selecting  and  that  Rejecting 
only.         It  is  true,  faid  I,  fo  it  appears. 

§5.  Before  we  haften  then  farther, 
faid  he,  let  us  flop  to  recoiled:,  and  fee 
whether  our  prefent  Conclufions  accord 
with  our  former. — We  have  now  fuppofed 
the  Sovereign  Good  to  be  Rectitude  of  Con  ^ 
duff,  and  this  Conduff  we  have  made  con- 
fift  in  a  certain  Seleffing  and  Rejecting. 
We  have.  And  do  you  not  imagine 

that  the  Selecting  and  Rejeffing,  which  we 
propofe,  as  they  are  purely  governed  by 
the  Standard  of  Nature,  are  capable  in 
every  inftance  of  being  rationally  jujiifed? 

I  replied,  I  thought  they  were. 
But  if  they  admit  a  rational  Jujlif cation, 
then  are   they  Moral  .Offices  or  Duties-, 
for  thus  *  you  remember  yefterday  a  Moral 
Office  was  defined.  It  was.  But 

if  fo,  To  live  in  the  Practice  of  them,  will 

be 
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be  To  live  in  the  Difcharge  of  Moral  Offices.   Partll. 

It  will.  But  To  live  in  the  Dif- 

charge of  thefe,  is  the  fame  as  Living  ac- 
cording to  Virtue,  and  Living  according  to 
Nature.  It  is.  So  therefore  is 

Living  in  that  Selection,  and  in  that  Rejec- 
tion, which  we  propofe.  It  is. 

We  need  never  therefore  be  at  a  lofs, 
faid  he,  for  a  Defcription  of  the  Sove~ 
reign  Good. We  may  call  it,  Rec- 
titude of  Conduct. If  that  be  too 

contracted,  we  may  enlarge  and  fay,  it  is — 
To  live  perpetually  Selecting  and 
Rejecting  according  totheStan- 

dard  of  our  Being. If  we  are  for 

ftill  different  Views,  we  may  fay  it  is 

To  live  in  the  Discharge  of  Mo- 
ralOffices — To  live  according  to 

Nature To  live  according  to 

Virtue To  live  according  to 

just  Experience  of  those  Things, 

which   happen   around  us. Like 

fome  finifhed  Statue,  we  may  behold  it 
every  way;   it  is  the  "fame  Objecfl,   tho* 

varioufly 
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Partll.  varioully  viewed;  nor  is  there  a  View, 
but  is  natural,  truly  graceful,  and  en- 
gaging. 

§6.  I  cannot  deny,  faid  I,  but 
that  as  you  now  have  explained  it,  your 
Hypothecs  feems  far  more  plaufible,  than 
when  firft  it  was  propofed.  You  will 

believe  it,  faid  he,  more  fo  ftill,  by  con- 
fidering  it  with  more  Attention. — In  the 
firft  place,  tho'  perhaps  it  efteem  nothing 
really  Good  but  Virtue,  nothing  really 
Evil,  but  Vice,  yet  it  in  no  manner 
takes  away  the  T)ijfercncey  and  Dijlin£lio?i 
of  other  Things.  So  far  otherwife,  it  is 
for  eftablifhing  their  Diftinclion  to  the 
greateft  Accuracy.  For  were  this  neglect- 
ed, what  would  become  of  Selection  and 
Rejection,  thofe  important  Energies,  which 
are  its  very  Soul  and  Effence  ?  Were  there 
noDiFFERENCE,therecouldbenoCHoiCE. 
It  is  true,  faid  I,  there  could  not. 

Again,  faid  he.  It  is  no  meagre,  mor- 
tifying Syftem  of  Self-denial— It  fuppreffes 

no 
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no  Social  and  Natural  Affedtions,  nor  takes  Part  II. 
away  any  Social  and  Natural  Relations- 
It  prefcribes  no  Abftainings,  no  Forbear- 
ances out  of  Nature  %  no  gloomy,  fad,  and 
lonely  Rules  of  Life,  without  which  it  is 
evident  Men  may  be  as  honeft  as  with, 
and  be  infinitely  more  ufeful  and  worthy 
Members  of  Society. — It  refufes  no  Plea- 
fure,  not  inconfiftent  with  Temperance- 
It  rejects  no  Gain,  not  inconfiftent  with 

Jujlice Univerfally,  as   far  as   Virtue 

neither  forbids  nor  dijfuadesy  it  endeavours 
to  render  Life,  even  in  the  mofl  vulgar 
Acceptation,  as  chearful,  joyous,  and  eafy 
as  poffible*  Nay,  could  it  mend  the  Condi- 
tion of  Exiftence  in  any  the  moji  trivial Cir- 
cumftance,  even  by  adding  to  the  ampleft 
PofTeffions  the  pooreft  meaneft  Utenfil,  it 
would  in  no  degree  contemn  an  Addition 
even  fo  mean.  Far  otherwife — It  would 
confider,  that  to  negled:  the  leaft  Acqui- 
iition,  when  fairly  in  its  power,  would 
be  to  fall  fhort  of  that  perfect  and  accurate 
Condutt,  which  it  ever  has  in.  view,  and 
en  which  alone  all  depends, 

P  And 
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Part II.  And  yet,  tho'  thus  exadt  in  every  the 
minuteft  Circumftance,  it  gives  us  no  Soli- 
citude as  to  what  Rank  we  maintain  in 
Life.  Whether  noble  or  ignoble,  wealthy 
or  poor;  whether  merged  in  Bufinefs,  or 
confined  to  Inactivity,  it  is  equally  conjijlent 
with  every  Condition,  and  equally  capable 
of  adorning  them  all.  Could  it  indeed 
choofe  its  own  Life,  it  would  be  always 
that,  where  moft  focial  Affections  might 
extenfively  be  exerted,  and  moft  done  to 
contribute  to  the  Welfare  of  Society.  But 
if  Fate  order  otherwife,  and  this  be  de- 
nied ;  its  Intentions  are  the  fame,  its  En- 
deavours are  not  wanting;  nor  are  the 
Social,  Rational  Powers  forgotten,  even  in 
Times  and  Circumftances,  where  they  can 
leaft  become  confpicuous. 

It  teaches  us  to  conlider  Life,  as  one 
great  important  Drama,  where  we  hav£ 
each  our  Part  allotted  us  to  a£t.  It  tells 
us  that  our  Happinefs,  as  ABors  in  this 
Drama,  confifts  not  in  the  Length  of  our 
5  Part, 
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Part,  nor  in  the  State  and  Dignity ',  but  in  Part  I  -i 
the  jujiy  the  decent ,  and  the  natural  Per- 
formance. 

If  its  Aims  are  fuccefsful,  it  is  thankful 
to  Providence.  It  accepts  all  the  Joys,  de- 
rived from  their  Succefs,  and  feels  them  as 
fully,  as  thofe  who  know  no  other  Happi- 
nefs.  The  only  Difference  is,  that  having 
a  more  excellent  Good  in  view,  it  fixes  not, 
like  the  Many,  its  Happinefs  on  Succefs 
alone,  well  knowing  that  in  fuch  cafe,  if 
Endeavours^//,  there  can  be  nothing  left 
behind  but  Murmurings  and  Mifery.  On 
the  contrary,  when  this  happens,  it  is  then 
it  retires  into  itfelf,  and  reflecting  on  what 
is  Fair,  what  is  Laudable  and  Honejl  (the 
truly  beatific  Vifion,  not  of  mad  JLnthufiajis, 
but  of  the  Calm,  the  Temperate,  the  Wife 
and  the  Good)  it  becomes  fuperiour  to  all 
Events ;  it  acquiefces  in  the  Confcioufnefs  of 
its  own  Rectitude ;  and,  like  that  Manficn 
founded,  not  on  the  Sands,  but  on  the 
Rock,  it  defies  all  the  Terrors  of  Tempeft 
and  Inundation. 

P2  §7. 
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Parti  I.  §  7.  Here  he  paufed,  and  I  took  the 
Opportunity  to  obferve,  how  his  Subjedt 
had  warmed  him  into  a  degree  of  Rap- 
ture ;  how  greatly  it  had  raifed  both  his 
Sentiments  and  his  Stile,  No  wonder, 
faid  he.  Beauty  of  every  kind  excites  our 
Love  and  Admiration ;  the  Beauties  of 
Art,  whether  Energies  or  Works,  the 
Beauties  of  Nature,  whether  Animal  or 
Inanimate.  And  fhall  we  expedl  lefs  from 
this  Supreme  Beauty;  this  moral,  mental, 
and  original  Beauty ;  of  which  all  the  reft 
are  but  as  Types  or  Copies  ? Not  how- 
ever by  high  Flights  to  lofe  Sight  of  our 
Subjedt,  the  whole  of  what  we  have  ar- 
gued, may  be  reduced  to  this — — • 

All  Men  pursue  Good,  and  would 
be  happy,  if  they  knew  how ;  not  happy 
for  Minutes,  and  miferable  for  Hours,  but 
happy,  if  poffible,  thro*  every  Part  of  their 
Exigence.  Either  therefore  there  is  a 
Good  of  this  Jleady  durable  Kind,  or  there 
is  none.  If  none,  then  all  Good  muft  be 
2  tranjient 
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tranjient  and  uncertain ;  and  if  fo,  an  0/5-  Partll. 
jeB  of  loweji  Value,  which  can  little  de- 
ferve  either  our  Attention,  or  Inquiry.  But 
if  there  be  a  better  Good,  fuch  a  Good  as 
we  are  feeking ;  like  every  other  thing,  it 
muji  be  derived  from  fome  Caufe ;  and  that 
Caufe  muft  be  either  external,  internal,  or 
tnixt,  in  as  much  as  except  thefe  three, 
there  is  no  other  poffible.     Now  afleady, 
durable  Good,  cannot  be  derived  from  an 
external  Caufe,  by  reafon  all  derived  from 
Externals  muft  fluctuate,  as  they  fudluate. 
By  the  fame  Rule,  not  from  a  Mixture  of 
the  Two;  becaufe  the  Part  which  is  external 
will  proportionally  dejlroy  its  EJJence.  What 
then  remains  but  the  Caufe  internal-,  the 
very  Caufe  which  we  have  fuppofed,  when 
we  place  the  Sovereign  Good  in  Mind;  in 
Reffiitude  of  Conduct ;  in  juft  SeleSling  and 
Rejecting  ?  There  feems  indeed  no 

other  Caufe,  laid  I,  to  which  we  can  pof- 
fibly  affign  it. 

Forgive   me  then,  continued  he, 
ihould  I  appear    to    boaft         We  have 

P  3  proved, 
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Part II.  proved,  or  at  leaft  there  is  an  Appearance 
we  have  proved,  that  either  there  is  no 
Good  except  this  of  our  own;  or  that,  if 
there  be  any  other,  it  is  not  worthy  our  Re- 
gard. It  muft  be  confefled,  faid  I, 
you  have  faid  as  much,  as  the  Subject  feems 
to  admit. 

§  8.  By  means  then,  faid  he,  of  our 
Hypothefis,  behold  one  of  the  faireft,  and 
moil  amiable  of  Obje&s,  behold  the 
true  and  perfect  Man  :  that  Orna- 
ment of  Humanity;  that  Godlike  Being; 
who,  without  regard  either  to  Pleafure  or 
Pain,  uninjluenced  equally  by  either  Profpe- 
rity  or  Adve'rfty,  fuperiour  to  the  World  and 
its  bejl  and  worjl  Events,  can  fairly  reft  his 
All  upon  the  Reffiitude  of  his  own  Conduct  \ 
can  conflantly,  and  uniformly,  and  manfully 
maintain  it ;  thinking  that,  and  that  alone, 
wholly  fufjicient  to  make  him  happy. 

And  do  you  ferioufly  believe,  faid  I, 
there  ever  was  fuch  a  Character  ?  And 
what,  replied  he,  if  I  fhould  admit,  there 

never 
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never  was,  is,  or  will  befuch  a  Character  ? —  Part  II. 
that  we  have  been  talking  the  whole  time 
of  a  Being,  not  to  be  found ; 

Afaultlefs  Monfter,  which  the  World  ne'er 
Jaw  ? 

Suppofing,  I  fay,  we  admit  this,  what  then  ? 
Would  not  your  Syftem  in  fuch  a  cafe, 
faid  I,  a  little  border  upon  the  chimerical  ? 
I  only  afk  the  Queftion.  You  need 

not  be  fo  tender,  he  replied,  in  expreffing 
yourfelf.  If  it  be  falfe,  if  it  will  not  en- 
dure the  Teft,  I  am  as  ready  to  give  it  up, 
as  I  have  been  to  defend  it.  He  muft  be  a 
poor  Philofopher  indeed,  who,  when  he  fees 
Truth  and  a  Syjlem  at  variance,  can  ever  r' 
be  folicitous  for  the  Fate  of  a  Syftem. 

But  tell  me,  I  pray —Do  you  objedl 

to  mine,  from  its  Perfe£}iony  or  from  its 
Imperfection  ?  From  its  being  too  excel- 
lent for  Human  Nature,  and  above  it  3  or 
from  its  being  too  bafe,  and  below  it  ? 
It  feems  to  require,  faid  I,  a  PerfeStion$ 
to  which  no  Individual ever  arrived. 
That  very  Tranfcendence,  faid  he,  is  an 

P  4  Argu- 
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Partll.  Argument  on  its  behalf.  Were  it  of  a 
Rank  inferior,  it  would  not  be  that  Per- 
fection, which  we  feek.  Would  you 
have  it,  faid  I,  beyond  Nature  ?  If  you 
mean,  replied  he,  beyond  any  particular  or 
individual  Nature,  moil:  undoubtedly  I 
would. — As  you  are  a  Lover  of  Painting, 
you  fhall  hear  a  Story  on  the  Subject. 

u  In  ancient   days,  while  Greece  was 
ic  flourishing  in  Liberty  and  Arts,  a  cele- 
"  brated  Painter,  having  drawn  many  ex- 
tc  cellent  Pictures  for  a  certain  free  State, 
"  and  been  generoufly  and  honourably  re- 
"  warded  for  his  Labours,  at  laft  made 
an  Offer  to  paint  them  a  Helen,  as  a 
Model  and  Exemplar  of  the  moil  ex- 
quifite  Beauty.     The  Propofal  was  rea- 
dily accepted,  when  the  Artift  informed 
u  them,  that  in  order  to  draw  one  Fair, 
49  it  was  neceffary  he  Ihould  contemplate 
"  many.     He  demanded  therefore  a  Sight 
"  of  all  their  fineft  Women.     The  State, 
99  to  aflift  the  Work,  affented  to  his  Re- 
"  queft.     They    were   exhibited    before 

u  him  5 
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"him;   he  feledted  the   moil  beautiful;  Part II. 
"  and  from  thefe  formed  his  Helen,  more 
"  beautiful  than  them  all."— 

You  have  heard  the  Fa&,  and  what 
are  we  to  infer  ? — Or  can  there  be  any 
other  Inference  than  this — that  the  Stan- 
dard of  PerfeSliony  with  refpeft  to  the 
Beauty  of  Bodies,  was  not  (as  this  Artift 
thought)  to  be  difcovered  in  any  Individual r; 
but  being  difperfed  by  Nature  in  Portions 
thro*  the  many,  was  from  thence,  and  thence 
only,  to  be  collected  and  recognized? 
It  appears,  faid  I,  he  thought  fo.  The 

Picture,  continued  he,  is  loft,  but  we  have 
Statues  ftill  remaining.  If  there  be  Truth 
in  the  Teftimony  of  the  beft  and  faireft 
Judges,  no  Woman  ever  equalled  the  De- 
licacy of  the  Medicean  Venus,  nor  Man  the 
Strength  and  Dignity  of  the  Famhejian 
Hercules.  It  is  generally,  faid  I,  fo 

believed. 

And  will  you,  faid  he,  from  this  unpa- 
ralleled and  tranfcendent  Excellence,  deny 

thefe 
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Part  II.  thefe  Works  of  Art  to  be  truly  and  ftriclly 
Natural  ?  Tl  °ir  Excellence,  replied  I, 

muft  be  confefled  by  All ;  but  how  they 
can  be  called  fo  ftrictly  Natural,  I  muft 
own  a  little  ftartles  me.  That  the 

Limbs  and  their  Proportions,  faid  he,  are 
feledted  from  Nature,  you  will  hardly  I 
believe  doubt,  after  the  Story  juft  related. 
I  replied,  it  was  admitted.  The 

Parts  therefore  of  thefe  Works  are  Na- 
tural. They  are.  And  may  not 
the  fame  be  afferted,  as  to  the  Arrange- 
ment of  thefe  Parts  ?  Muft  not  this  too 
be  natural,  as  it  is  analogous  we  know  to 
Nature?  It  muft.  If  fo,  then  is 
the  Whole  Natural.  So  indeed,  faid 
I,  it  fhould  feem.  It  cannot,  replied 
he,  be  otherwife,  if  it  be  a  Fact  beyond 
difpute,  that  the  Whole  is  nothing  more, 
than  the  Parts  under  fuch  Arrangement. 
Enough,  faid  I,  you  have  fatisfied  me. 

If  I  have,  faid  he,  it  is  but  to  transfer 
what  we  have  afferted  of  this  fuhordinate 
Beauty,  to  Beauty  of  a  higher  Order ;  it  is 

but 
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but  to  pafs   from    the    "External,   to  the  Part II, 

Moral  and  Internal.  For  here  we  fay,  by 
parity  of  Reafon,  that  no  where  in  any 
particular  Nature  is  the  perfeB  CharaBer 
,to  be  feen  intire.  Yet  one  is  brave ;  an- 
other is  temperate  -,  a  third  is  liberal ;  and 
a  fourth  is  prudent.  So  that  in  the  Multi- 
tude of  mixed  imperfect  Characters,  as  be- 
fore in  the  Multitude  of  imperfeB  Bodies,  is 
expreffed  that  Idea,  that  Moral  Stan- 
dard of  Perfection,  by  which  all  zx^ 
tried  and  compared  to  one  another,  and  at 
laft  upon  the  whole  are  either  juflified  or 
condemned — that  Standard  of  Perfection, 
which  cannot  be  but  mojl  Natural,  as  it  is 
purely  collected  from  Individuals  of  Na- 
ture, and  is  the  Tell  of  all  the  Merit  to 
which  they  afpire.  I  acknowledge, 

faid  I,  your  Argument. 

I  might  add,  faid  he,  if  there  were 
Occafion,  other  Arguments  which  would 
furprize  you.  I  might  inform  you  of  the 
natural  Pre-eminence,  and  high  Rank  of 
Specific  Ideas ; — that  every  Individual  was 

but 
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Part  II.  but  their  Type,  or  Shadow ;— that  the 
Mind  or  Intellect  was  the  Region  of  Pof- 
fbles; — that  whatever  is  Pofjible,  to  the 
Mind}  actually  Is ;  nor  any  thing  a  Non- 
entity, except  what  implies  a  Contradic- 
tion , — that  the  genuine  Sphere  and  ge- 
nuine Cylinder,  tho'  Forms  perhaps  too 
perfect,  ever  to  exijl  conjoined  to  Matter, 
were  yet  as  true  and  real  Beings,  as  the 
grojjejl  ObjeBs  of  Senfe ;  were  the  Source  of 
infinite  Truths,  which  wholly  depend  on 
them,  and  which,  as  Truths,  have  a  Being 
mod  unalterable  and  eternal.  But  thefe  are 
Reafonings,  which  rather  belong  to  another 
Philofophy ;  and  if  you  are  fatisfied  with- 
out them,  they  are  at  beft  but  fuperfluous. 

He  waited  not  for  my  Anfwer,  but 
proceeded  as  follows.  It  is  thus,  faid 
he,  have  I  endeavoured,  as  far  as  in  my 
power,  to  give  you  an  Idea  of  the  perfeff 
CharaBer:  a  Character,  which  I  am  neither 
fo  abfurd,  as  to  impute  to  myfelf ;  nor  fo 
rigorous  and  unfair,  as  to  require  of  others. 
We  have  propofed  it  only,  as  AN  Exem- 
plar 
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?lar  of  Imitation,  which  tho'  None  Partll. 
we  think  can  equal,  yet  All  at  leaft  may 
follow — an  Exemplar  of  Imitation,  which 
in  proportion  as  we  approach,  fo  we  ad- 
vance   proportionably    in   Merit   and    in 

Worth an  Exemplar,  which,  were  we 

move felfijh,  we  fhould  be  Fools  to  reject;  if 
it  be  true,  that  to  be  Happy,  is  the  ultimate 
Wijh  of  us  all,  and  that  Happinefs  and  Moral 
Worth  fo  reciprocally  correfpond,  that  there 
can  be  no  degree  of  the  one,  without  an 
equal  Degree  of  the  other.  If  there  be 

Truth,  faid  I,  in  your  Reafonings,  it  can^ 
not  certainly  be  otherwife. 

He  continued,  by  faying — —-The  Pro* 
jiciency  of  Socrates,  and  indeed  of  every 
honeft  Man,  was  fufficient  to  convince  us, 
could  we  be  fteadfaft  to  our  Purpofe,  that 
fome  Progrefs  at  leaf  might  be  made  toward 
this  Perfection — How  far,  we  knew  not— 
The  Field  was  open — The  Race  was  free 
and  common  to  All — Nor  was  the  Prize, 
as  ufual,  referved  only  to  the  Firft;  but 
All,  who  run,  might  depend  on  a  Reward, 

having 
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Part II.  having  the  Voice  of  Nature,  would  they 
but  liften,  to  affure  them, 

*  Nemo  ex  hoc  numero  mihi  non  donatus 
abibit. 

§  9.  Here  he  paufed,  and  left  me  to 
meditate  on  what  he  had  fpoken.  For 
fome  time  we  paffed  on  in  mutual  Silence, 
till  obferving  me  on  my  part  little  inclined 
to  break  it,  What,  faid  he,  engages  you 
with  an  Attention  fo  earneft  ?  I  was 

wondering,  faid  I,  whence  it  ihould  hap- 
pen, that  in  a  Difcourfe  of  fuch  a  nature, 
you  fhould  fay  fo  little  of  Religion,  of 
Providence,  and  a  Deity.  I  have  net, 

replied  he,  omitted  them,  becaufe  not  in- 
timately united  to  Morals*,  but  becaufe  what 
ever  we  treat  accurately,  fhould  be  treated 
feparately  and  apart.  Multiplicity  of  Mat- 
ter naturally  tends  to  Confufion.  They  are 
weak  Minds  indeed,  which  dread  a  ra- 
tional Sufpence;  and  much  more  fo,  when 
in  the  Event,  it  only  leads  to  a  furer  Know- 
ledge, 

*  iENEiD.  1.  v.  N.  305, 
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ledge,  and  oftens  ftrengthens  the  very  Sub-  Part  II, 
jedt,  on  which  we  fufpend.  Could  I  how- 
ever repeat  you  the  Words  of  a  venerable 
Sage,  (for  I  can  call  him  no  other)  whom 
once  I  heard  differting  on  the  Topic  of 
Religion,  and  whom  ftill  I  hear,  when 
ever  I  think  on  him  \  you  might  accept 
perhaps  my  Religious  Theories  as  candidly, 
as  you  have  my  Mora/.  I  preffed  him 

to  repeat  them,  with  which  he  willingly 
complied. 

The  Speaker,  faid  he,  whofe  Words  I 
am  attempting  to  relate,  and  whom  for 
the  prefent  I  name  Theophilus,  was  of  a 
Character  truly  amiable  in  every  part. 
When  young,  he  had  been  fortunate  in  a 
liberal  Education ;  had  been  a  Friend  to 
the  Mufes,  and  approved  himfelf  fuch  to 
the  Public.  As  Life  declined,  he  wifely 
retired,  and  dedicated  his  Time  almofl 
wholly  to  Contemplation.  Yet  could  he 
never  forget  the  Mufes,  whom  once  he 
loved.  He  retained  in  his  Difcourfe  (and 
fo  in  the  Sequel  you  will  foon  find)  a  large 

Portion 
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Part  II.  Portion  of  that  rapturous,  anti-profaic  Stile, 
in  which  thofe  Ladies  ufually  choofe  to 
exprefs  themfelves. 

We  were  walking,  not  (as  now)  in  the 
chearful  Face  of  Day,  but  late  in  the  Even- 
ing, when  the  Sun  had  long  been  fet.  Cir- 
cumstances of  Solemnity  were  not  wanting 
to  affedt  us;   the  Poets  could  not  have 

feigned  any  more  happy a  running 

Stream,  an  ancient  Wood,  a  ftill  Night, 
and  a  bright  Moonfhine. — I,  for  my  own 
part,  induced  by  the  Occafion,  fell  infenfibly 
into  a  Reverie  about  Inhabitants  in  the 
Moon.  From  thence  I  wandered  to  other 
heavenly  Bodies,  and  talked  of  States  there, 
and  Empires,  and  I  know  not  what. 

Who  lives  in  the  Moon,  faid  he,  is 
perhaps  more  than  we  can  well  learn.  It  is 
enough,  if  we  can  be  fatisfied,  by  the  help 
of  our  beft  Faculties,  that  Intelligence  is  not 
confined  to  this  little  Earth,  which  we  in- 
habit; that  tho'  Men  were  not,  the  World 
would  not  want  Spectators,  to  contemplate 

its 
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its  Beauty,  and  adore  the  Wifdom  of  its  PartIL 
Author. 

"  This  whole  Universe  itfelf  is  but 

"  one  City  or  Commonwealth 

"  a  Syjlem  of  Subjlances  varioufly  formed, 
"  and  varioufly  aBuated  agreeably  to  thofe 

"forms a  Syftem  of  Subftances  both 

"  immenfely  great   and   fmall,    Rational, 
"  Animal,  Vegetable,  and  Inanimate. 

94  As  many  Families  make  one  Village, 
"  many  Villages  one  Province,  many  Pro- 
u  vinces  one  Empire  -,  fo  many  Empires, 
"  Oceans,  Waftes,  and  Wilds,  combined, 
"  compofe  that  Earth  on  which  we  live. 
"  Other  Combinations  make  a  Planet  or  a 
"  Moon ;  and  thefe  again,  united,  make 
"  one  Planetary  Syftem.  What  higher 
"  Combinations  fubfift,  we  know  not, 
"  their  Gradation  and  Afcent  it  is  impof- 
"  fible  we  fhould  difcover.  Yet  the  ge- 
u  nerous  Mind,  not  deterred  by  this  Im- 
"  menlity,  intrepidly  pafTes  on,  thro'  Re- 
"  gions  unknown,    from  greater  Syftem 

CL  "to 
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to  greater,  till  it  arrive  at  that  greatejl, 
"  where  Imagination  flops,  and  can  ad- 
vance no  farther.  In  this  laft,  this 
mighty,  this  ftupendous  Idea,  it  beholds 
"  the  Universe  itfelf,  of  which  every 
"  Thing  is  a  Part,  and  with  refpect  to 
"  which  not  the  fmalleft  Atom  is  either 
"  foreign  or  detached. 

"  Wipe  as  its  Extent,  is  the  Wifdom 
u  of  its  Workmanfhip,  not  bounded  and 
"  narrow,  like  the  humbler  Works  of  Art. 
"  Thefe  are  all  of  Origin  no  higher  than 
"  Human.  We  can  readily  trace  them  to 
"  their  utmoft  Limit,  and  with  accuracy 
n  difcern  both  their  Beginning  and  their 
"  End.  But  where  the  Microfcope  that 
"  can  fhew  us,  from  what  Point  Wifdom 
u  begins  in  Nature  ?  Where  the  Telefcope 
"  that  can  defcry,  to  what  Infinitude  it 
"  extends  ?  The  more  diligent  our  Search, 
the  more  accurate  our  Scrutiny,  the 
more  only  are  we  convinced,  that  our 
Labours  can  never  finifh;  that  Subjects 
4  "  inex- 
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"  inexhauflible  remain  behind,   ftill  un-  Part  II, 
u  explored. 


H 
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Hence  the  Mind  truly  wife,  quit- 
ting the  Study  of  Particulars,  as  know- 
ing their  Multitude  to  be  infinite  and  in- 
comprehenfible,  turns  its  intellectual  Eye 
to  what  is  general  and  comprehenfive, 

"  and  thro'  Generals  learns  to  fee,  and  re- 

"  cognize  whatever  exifts. 

"It  perceives  in  this  view,  that  every 
Subllance,  of  every  degree,  has  its  Na- 
ture, its  proper  Make,  Conftitution  or 
Form,  by  which  it  atls,  and  by  which 
it  Juffers.  It  perceives  it  fo  to  fare  with 
every  natural  Form  around  us,  as  with 
"  thofe  Tools  and  Inflruments  by  which 
"  Art  worketh  its  Wonders.  The  Saw  is 
u  deftined  to  one  A6t ;  the  Mallet,  to  an- 
"  other;  the  Wheel  anfwers  this  Purpofe; 
"  and  the  Lever  anfwers  a  different.  So 
Nature  ufes  the  Vegetable,  the  Brute, 
and  the  Rational,  agreeably  to  the  proper 
Form  and  Confiitution  of  every  Kind.  The 

Q^2  "  Vegetable 
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Part  II.  "  Vegetable  proceeds  with  perfect  Infenji- 
bility.     The  Brute  pofleffes  a  Senfe  of 
s*  what  is  pleafurable  and  painful,  but  flops 
t€  at  mere  Senfation,  and  is  unable  to  go  far- 
€t  ther.     The  Rational,  like  the  Brute,  has 
all  the  Powers  of  mere  Senfation,  but  en- 
joys fuperadded  a  farther  tranfcendent 
"  Faculty,  by  which  it  is  made  confcious, 
not  only  of  what  it  feels,  but  of  the 
Powers  themfelves,  which  are  the  Sources 
"  of  thofe  very  Feelings;  a  Faculty,  which 
recognizing  both  itfelf  and  all  Things 
elfe,  becomes  a  Canon,  a  Corrector,  and 
a  Standard  UniverfaL 


"  Hence  to  the  Rational  alone  is  im- 
parted that  Master-Science,  of  what 
they  are,  where  they  are,  and  the  End 
to  which  they  are  deftined. 
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u  Happy,  too  happy,  did  they  know 
"  their  own  Felicity;  did  they  reverence 
u  the  Dignity  of  their  own  fuperior  Cha- 
*  rafter,  and  never  wretchedly  degrade 
"  themfelves  into  Natures  to  them  fubor- 

"  dinate. 
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dinate.     And  yet  alas !  it  is  a  Truth  too  Part II. 
"  certain,  that  as  the  Rational  only  are 
fufceptible  of  a  Happinefs  truly  excel- 
lent, fo  thefe   only  merge   themfelves 
into  Miferies  pad  Indurance. 


a 


€€ 


u  Assist  us  then,  Thou  Power 
Divine,  with  the  Light  of  that  Rea- 
son, by  which  Thou  lightened  the 
World ;  by  which  Grace  and  Beauty  is 
u  diffufed  thro'  every  Part,  and  the  Wel- 
"  fare  of  the  Whole  is  ever  uniformly  up- 
u  held ;  that  Reafon,  of  which  our  own  is 
"  but  a  Particle  or  Sparky  like  fome  Pro- 
"  methean  Fire,  caught  from  Heaven  above . 
"  So  teach  us  to  know  our/elves,  that  we 
u  may  attain  that  Knowledge,  which 
a  alone  is  worth  attaining.  Check  our 
"  vain,  our  idle  Refearches  into  the  Laws, 
u  and  Natures,  and  Motions  of  other  Be- 
u  ings,  till  we  have  learnt  and  can  prac- 
"  tife  thofe,  which  peculiarly  refpedl  our- 
€t  felves.  Teach  us  to  be  fit  Aftors  in 
"  that  general  Drama,  where  Thou  haft 
P  allotted  every  Being,  great  and  fmall*  its 

Q„  3  "  P™« 
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Part  II.  H  proper  Part,  the  due  Performance  of  which 
ic  is  the  only  End  of  its  Exiftence. 

"  Enable  us  to  curb  Desire  within 
u  the  Bounds  of  what  is.  Natural,  Enable 
"  us  even  to  fufpend  it,  till  we  can  employ 

it    to    our    Emolument.      Be  our  firji 

Work  to  have  eicaped  from  wrong  Opi- 
"  niony  and  bad  Habit-,  that  the  Mind, 
"  thus  rendered  fincere  and  incorrupt,  may 

with  Safety  proceed  to  feek  its  genuine 

Good  and  Happinefs. 


« 


"  When  we  are  thus  previoufly  ex- 
ercifed,  thus  duly  prepared,  let  not  our 
Love  there  flop,  where  it  firft  begins; 
but  infenfibly  conduct  it,  by  thy  invi- 
"  fible  Influence,  from  lower  Objects  to 
"  higher,  till  it  arrive  at  that  Supreme, 
"  where  only  it  can  find  what  is  adequate 
"  and  full.     Teach  us  to  love  Thee,  and 

"  Thy  Divine  Administration 

"  to  regard  the  Univerfe  itfelf  as  our  true 
"  and  genuine  Country,  not  that  little  ca- 
"  fual  Spot,  where    we    firft   drew  vital 

"  Air. 
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*  Air.  Teach  us  each  to  regard  Himfelf  Part  II. 
u  but  as  a  Part  of  this  great  Whole  ; 
"  a  Part  which  for  its  Welfare  we  are  as 
"  patiently  to  relign,  as  we  refign  a  fingle 
u  Limb  for  the  Welfare  of  our  whole 
"  Body.  Let  our  Life  be  a  continued 
Scene  of  Acquiescence  and  of  Grati- 
tude ;  of  Gratitude,  for  what  we  enjoy, 
of  Acquiefcence,  in  what  wefuffer;  as 
"  both  can  only  be  referable  to  that 
"  concatenated  Order  of  Events,  which 
"  cannot  but  be  bejl,  as  being  by  Thee 
'*  approved  and  chofen. 


a. 
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In  as  much  as  Futurity  is  hidden 
from  our  Sight,  we  can  have  no  other 
Rule  of  Choice y  by  which  to  govern  our 
Condud:,  than  what  feems  confonant  to 
the  Welfare  of  our  own  particular  Na- 
*'  tures.  If  it  appear  not  contrary  to  Duty 
and  moral  Office,  (and  how  fhould  we 
judge,  but  from  what  appears  ?)  Thou 
P  canft  not  but  forgive  us,  if  we  prefer 
*  Health  to  Sicknefs ;  the  Safety  of  Life 
P  and  Limb,  to  Maiming  or  to  Death. 

Q^4  "  But 
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Partll.   "  But  did  we  know  that  thefe  Incidents, 
or  any  other  were  appointed  us  ;  were 
"  fated  in   that  Order  of  incontroulable 
"  Events,  by  which  Thou  preferveft  and 
«  adorneft  the  Whole,  it  then  becomes 
our  Duty,  to  meet  them  with  Magna- 
nimity; to  co-operate  with  Chearfulnefs 
M  in  what  ever  Thou  ordaineft ;   that  fo 
"  we  may  know  no  other  Will,  than  thine 
f1  alone,    and  that   the  Harmony  of  our 
"  particular  Minds   with   thy  Univerfal, 
<*  may  be  fteady  and  uninterrupted  thro* 
"  the  Period  of  our  Exiflence, 

"  Yet,  lince  to  attain  this  Height,  this 

tranfcendent  Height,  is  but  barely  pof- 

fible,  if  poffible,   to   the   moft   perfect 

Humanity :   regard  what  within  us  is 

Congenial  to  Thee  -y  raife  us  above  our- 

"  felves,  and  warm    us  into  Entbujiafm. 

"  But  let  our  Enthufiafm  be  fuch,  as  befits 

"  the   Citizens    of  Thy  Polity;    liberal, 

u  gentle,  rational,  and  humane — not  fuch 

u  as  to  debafe  us  into  poor  and  wretched 

1€  Slaves,   as  if  Thou  wert  our  Tyrant, 

"not 
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u  not  our  kind    and    common    Father;   Part II. 
u  much  lefs  fuch  as  to  transform  us  into 
u  favage  Beajis  of  Prey,  fullen,  gloomy, 
"  dark,  and  fierce;  prone  to  perfecute,  to 
u  ravage,  and  deflroy,  as  if  the  Luft  of 
u  MafTacre  could  be  grateful  to  thy  Good- 
"  nefs.     Permit  us  rather  madly  to  avow 
w  Villainy  in  thy  Defiance,  than  impioufly 
u  to  afTert  it  under  colour  of  thy  Service, 
u  Turn  our  Mind's  Eye  from  every  Idea 
"  of  this  Character;  from  the  Servile,  Ab- 
je6r,  Horrid  and  Ghaftly,  to  the  Gene- 
rous, Lovely,  Fair  and  Godlike. 


u  Here  let  us  dwell; be  here  our 

*<  Study  and  Delight,  So  (hall  we  be  en- 
*<  abled,  in  the  filent  Mirrour  of  Contem- 
pt plation,  to  behold  thofe  Forms y  which 
iC  are  hidden  to  Human  Eyes— that  ani- 
"  mating  Wisdom,  which  pervades  and 
u  rules  the  Whole — that  Law  irrefiftible, 
u  immutable,  fupreme,  which  leads  the 
<c  Willing,  and  compels  the  Averfe,  to  co- 
u  operate  in  their  Station  to  the  general 
<*  Welfare — that  Magic  Divine,  which 

"  by 
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"  by  an  Efficacy  pail  Comprehension,  can 
M  transform  every  Appearance,  the  moft 
"  hideous,  into  Beauty,  and  exhibit  all 
u  things  Fair  and  Good  to  Thee, 
"  Essence  Increate,  who  art  of  purer 
u  Eyes,  than  ever  to  behold  Iniquity. 
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Be  thefe  our  Morning,  thefe  our 
Evening  Meditations — with  thefe  may 
our  Minds  be  unchangeably  tinged — — 
**  that  loving  Thee  with  a  Love  moft  dif- 
*'  interested  and  Sincere;  enamoured  of 
thy  Polity,  and  thy  Divine  Admi- 
nistration; welcoming  every  Event 
with  Chearfulnefs  and  Magnanimity,  as 
being  bejl  upon  the  Whole,  becaufe  or- 
dained of  Thee  -,  propofing  nothing  of 
t€  ourfelves,  but  with  a  Referve  that  Thou 
permitteft ;  acquiefcing  in  every  Obstruc- 
tion, as  ultimately  referable  to  thy  Provi- 
dence— in  a  word,  that  working  this 
"  Conduct,  by  due  exercife,  into  perfect 
*'  Habit;  we  may  never  murmur,  never 
"  repine  ;  never  mifs  what  we  would  ob~ 
H  tain,  or  fall  into  that  which  we  would 

**  avoid; 
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"  avoid;  but  being  happy  with  that  tran-  PartIL 
"  fcendent  Happinefs,  of  which  no  one 
can  deprive  us;  and  bleft  with  that  Di- 
vine Liberty,  which  no  Tyrant  can  an- 
noy; we  may  dare  addrefs  Thee  with 
pious  Confidence,  as  the  PbiloJ op hie Bard 
«  of  old, 

f*  Conduct  me,  Thou,  of  Beings  Caufe  Divine, 
**  Where -e'er  Tm  deftind  in  thy  great  Defgn, 
"  Active  I  follow  on :  for  Jhould  my  Will 
f*  Rejiji,  Tm  impious;  but  muf  follow  fill T 

In  this  manner  did  Theophilus,  faid  he, 
purfue  the  Subject,  to  which  I  had  led 
him.  He  adorned  his  Sentiments  with 
Exprefiions  even  more  fplendid  than  I 
have  now  employed.  The  Speaker,  the 
Speech,  the'  happy  Circumftances  which 
concurred,  the  Night's  Beauty  and  Still— 
nefs,  with  the  Romantic  Scene  where  we 
were  walking,  all  together  gave  the  Whole 
fuch  an  Energy  and  Solemnity,  as  it  is  im- 
poffible  you  fhould  feel  from  the  Coldnefs 
of  a  bare  Recital.     I,  continued  he,   for 

my 
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Part II.  niy  own  part,  returned  home  fenfibly 
touched,  and  retained  the  ftrongeft  Feel- 
ings of  what  I  had  heard,  till  the  follow- 
ing Morning.  Then  the  Bufmefs  of  the 
Day  gently  obliterated  all,  and  left  me  by 
Night  as  little  of  a  Philofopher,  as  I  had 
ever  been  before, 

§  10.  And  is  it  poflible,  faid  I,  fo  foon 
to  have  forgotten,  what  feems  fo  ftriking 
and  fublime,  as  the  Subjedl  you  have  been 
now  treating?  It  is  Habit,  replied 

he,  is  all  in  all.  It  is  Practice  and  Exer- 
cife,  which  can  only  make  us  truly  any  thing. 
Is  it  not  evidently  fo,  in  the  moft  com- 
mon vulgar  Arts  ?  Did  mere  Theory  alone 
ever  make  the  meaneft  Mechanic  ?  And 
is  the  Supreme  Artijl  of  Life  and  Manners 
to  be  formed  more  eafily,  than  fuch  a 
one  ?  Happy  for  us,  could  we  prove  it  near 
fo  eafy.  But  believe  me,  my  Friend,  good 
Things  are  not  fo  cheap.  Nothing  is  to 
be  had  gratis,  much  lefs  that  which  is  moft 
valuable. 

Yet 
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Yet  however  for  our  Comfort,  we  have  part  jj 
this  to  encourage  us,  that,  tho'  the  Diffi- 
culty of  acquiring  Habits  be  great  and 
painful,  yet  nothing  fo  eafy,  fo  pleafant, 
as  their  Energies,  when  once  wrought  by 
Exercife  to  a  due  Standard  of  Perfection. 
I  know  you  have  made  fome  Progrefs  in 
Mufic.  Mark  well  what  you  can  do,  as  a 
Proficient  this  way — You  can  do  that,  which 
without  Habit,  as  much  exceeds  the  wifeft 
Man,  as  to  walk  upon  the  Waves,  or  to 
afcend  a  Cliff  perpendicular.  You  can 
even  do  it  with  Facility ;  and  (left  you 
fhould  think  I  flatter)  not  you  yourfelf 
alone,  but  a  thoufand  others  befide,  whofe 
low  Rank  and  Genius  no  way  raife  them 
above  the  Multitude.  If  then  you  are  fo 
well  allured  of  this  Force  of  Habit  in  one 
Inftance,  judge  not  in  other  Inftances  by 
your  own  prefent  Infufficiency.  Be  not 
fhocked  at  the  apparent  Greatnefs  of  the 
perfect  Moral  Character,  when  you  com- 
pare it  to  the  Weaknefs  and  Imperfeftion  of 
your  own.     On  the  contrary,  when  thefe 

dark, 
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Partll.  dark,  thefe  melancholy  Thoughts  affail 
you,  immediately  turn  your  Mind  to  the 
Confideration  of  Habit.  Remember  how 
eafy  its  Energies  to  thofe,  who  pojjefs  it; 
and  yet  how  impracticable  to  fuch,  as  pof- 
fefs  it  not. 

It  muft  be  owned,  faid  I,  that  this  is 
a  Satisfaction,  and  may  be  fome  kind  of 
Affiftance  in  a  melancholy  Hour.  And 
yet  this  very  Dodrine  naturally  leads  to 
another  Objection. — Does  not  the  Difficulty 
of  attaining  Habit  too  well  fupport  a  certain 
Aflertion,  that,  defend  Virtue  as  we  willy 
it  is  but  a  Scheme  of  Self  -denial  ? 

By  Self-denial,    faid  he,  you  mean,  I 

iuppofe,  fomething  like  what  follows 

Appetite  bids  me  eat;  Reafon  bids  me  for- 
bear  If  I  obey  Reafon,  I  deny  Appetite; 

and  Appetite  being  a  Part  of  my f elf  to 
deny  it,  is  a  Self-denial.  What  is  true  thus 
in  Luxury ',  is  true  alfo  in  other  Subjects;  is 
evident  in  Matters  of  Lucre,  of  Power,  of 
Refentment,  or  whatever  elfe  we  purfue 

by 
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by  the  Didtate  of  any  Paffion.  You    Part  II, 

appear,  faid  I,  to  have  ftated  the  Objection 
juftly. 

To  return  then  to  our  Inftance,  faid  he, 
of  Luxury.  Appetite  bids  me  eat;  Reafon 
bids  me  forbear — If  I  obey  Reafon,  I  deny 
Appetite — and  if  I  obey  Appetite,  do  I  not 
deny  Reafon  ?  Can  I  aB  either  way,  with- 
out rejecting  one  of  them  ?  And  is  not 
Reafon  a  Part  of  myfelf  as  notorioufly  as 
Appetite  ? 

Or  to  take  another  Example — I  have 
a  Depofite  in  my  Hands.  Avarice  bids 
me  retain — Confcience  bids  me  reftore.  Is 
there  not  a  reciprocal  Denial,  let  me  obey 
which  I  will?  And  is  not  Confcience  a  Part 
of  me,  as  truly  as  Avarice  ? 

Poor  Self  indeed  muft  be  denied, 
take  which  Party  we  will.  But  why 
fliould  Virtue  be  arraigned  of  thwarting  it, 
more  than  Vice  her  contrary?- — Make  the 
molt  of  the  Argument,  it  can  come  but  to 

this — 
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Part  II.  this If  Self-denial  be  an  Obje&iori  to 

Virtue,  fo  is  it  to  Vice — If  Self-denial  be 
no  Objection  to  Vice,  no  more  can  it  be  to 
Virtue.  A  wonderful  and  important  Con- 
clufion  indeed  ! 

He  continued  by  faying,  that  the  Soul 
of  Man  appeared  not  as  ^Jingle  Faculty,  but 
as  compounded  of  many — that  as  thefe  Fa- 
culties were  not  always  in  perfect  Peace 
one  with  another,  fo  there  were  few  Ac- 
tions which  we  could  perform,  where  they 
would  be  all  found  to  concur.  What  then 
are  we  to  do  ?  Sufpend  till  they  agree  ? — 
That  were  indeed  impoffible. — Nothing 
therefore  can  remain,  but  to  weigh  well  their 
feveral  Pretentions;  to  hear  all,  that  each 
has  to  offer  in  its  behalf ;  and  finally  to  pur- 
fue  the  Di&ates  of  the  W if  eft  and  the  Beft. 
This  done,  as  for  the  Self-denial,  which 
we  force  upon  the  reft;  with  regard  to  our 
own  Character,  it  is  a  Matter  of  Honour 
and  Praife — with  regard  to  the  Faculties 
denied,  it  is  a  Matter  of  as  fmall  Weight,  as 
to  contemn  the  Noife  and  Clamours  of  a 

mad 
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mad  and  fenfelefs  Mob,  in  deference  to  the  Part  II. 
fober  Voice  of  the  worthier,  better  Citi- 
zens.    And  what  Man  could  be  j unified, 
ihould  he  reject  thefe,  and  prefer  a  Rabble  ? 

§  1O0  In  this  place  he  paufed  again, 
and  I  took  occasion  to  acknowledge,  that 
my  Objection  appeared  obviated.  As  the 
Day  advanced  apace,  he  advifed  that  wre 
might  return  home;  and  walking  along 
leifurely,  thus  relumed  to  himfelf  the  Dif- 
courfe*, 

I  dare  fay,  continued  he*  you  have  feeti 
many  a  wife  Head  fhake,  in  pronouncing 
that  fad  Truth,  how  we  are  governed  all  by 
In  ierest.— ' — And  what  do  they  think 
fliould  govern  us  elfe  ?    Our   Lofs,    our 

Damage,  our  Dijinterejl  ? Ridiculous 

indeed!  We  fhould  be  Ideots  in  fuch  cafe* 
more  than  rational  Animals.  The  only 
Queltion  is,  where  Inter eji  truly  lies  ?  For  if 
this  once  be  well  adjufted,  no  Maxim  can 
be  more  harmlefs. 


R 
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Part II.       "  I  find  myfelf  exifting  upon  a  little 
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"  Spot,  furroundcd  every  way  by  an  im- 
"  menfe  unknown  Expaniion. — Where 
"  am  I  ?  What  Sort  of  a  Place  do  I 
"  inhabit  ?  Is  it  exaftly  accommodated, 
*  in  every  Inftance,  to  my  Convenience? 
u  Is  there  no  Excefs  of  Cold,  none  of 
"  Heat,  to  offend  me  ?  Am  I  never  an- 
noyed by  Animals,  either  of  my  own 
kind,  or  a  different  ?  Is  every  thing 
"  fubfervient  to  me,  as  tho'  I  had  ordered 
"  all   myfelf?  —  No — nothing  like  it  — 

"  the  fartheft  from  it   poffible The 

World  appears  not  then  originally  made 
for  the  private  Convenience  of  me  alone  ?— 
It  does  not. — Bur  is  it  not  poffible  fo  to 
accommodate  it,  by  my  own  particular 

Induftry  ? If  to  accommodate  Man 

"  and  Beaft,  Heaven  and  Earth;  if  this  be 

"  beyond  me,  it  is  not  poffible What 

"  Confequence  then  follows  ?  Or  can 
"  there  be  any  other  than  this — If '  I  feck 
te  an  Inter -eft  of  my  own,  detached  from  that 

"of 


tc 


a 
«< 


tt 
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of others ;  Ifeek  an  Inter  eft  which  is  chi-   Part  II. 
merical,  and  can  never  have  ILxijlence  f 


eg 

<t 


"  How  then  muft  I  determine  ?  Have 
u  I  no  Intereft  at  all  ? — If  I  have  not,  I 
"  am  a  Fool  for  flaying  here.  It  is  a 
*'  fmoaky  Houfe,  and  the  fooner  out  of 
"  it,  the  better — But  why  no  Intereft  ?— • 
u  Can  I  be  contented  with  none,  but  one 
feparate  and  detached  ? — Is  a  Social 
Interest  joined  with  others  fuch  an 
Abfurdity,  as  not  to  be  admitted  ?  The 
"  Bee,  the  Beaver,  and  the  Tribes  of  herd- 
"  ing  Animals,  are  enough  to  convince 
me,  that  the  thing  is,  fomewhere  at 
lecift,  poffible.  How  then  am  I  affured, 
that  it  is  not  equally  true  of  Man  f — — 

"  Admit  it ;  and  what  follows  ? If  fo, 

<c  then  Honour  and  Justice  are  my 
"  Interest — then  the  whole  Train 
"  of  Moral  Virtues  are  my  Inte- 
"  rest  ;  without  fome  Portion  of  which* 
"  not  even  Thieves  can  maintain  Society. 

R  2  « But 


a 
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&44  Concerning     HAPPINESS, 

PartlL       "  But  farther  ftill— I  Hop  not  here— 
I  purfue  this  Social  Interejl,  as  far  as  1 
rt  can  trace  my  fevefal  Relations.     I  pafs 
"  from  my  own  Stock,  my  own  Neigh- 
"  bourhood,  my  own  Nation,  to  the  whole 
€i  Race  of  Mankind,  as  difperfed  through- 
M  out  the  Earth. — Am  I  not  related  to  them 
all,  by  the  mutual  Aids  of  Commerce ; 
by  the  general  Intercourfe  of  Arts  and 
Letters ;    by  that  common  Nature,   of 
which  We  all  participate  ? — Again  — 
I  mud  have  Food  and  Cloathing.- — — 
u  Without    a    proper    genial    Warmth, 
I  inftantly  periih. — —Am  I  not  rela- 
ted, in  this  view,    to   the  very  Earth 
"  itfelf  ?      To    the    diftant    Sun,    from 
u  whofe  beams  I  derive  Vigour  ?  To  that 
ftupendous  Courfe  and  Order  of  the  infi- 
nite  Hojl  of  Heaven,  by  which  the  Times 
"  and  Seafons  ever  uniformly  pafs  on  ? — 
"  Were  this  Order   once  confounded,  I 
could  not  probably  furvive  a  Moment; 
fo  abfolutely  do  I  depend  on  this  common 
general  Welfare* 

"  What 
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$%  What   then  have   I  to  do,  but  to  PartIL 

enlarge  Virtue  into  Piety?  Not 
"  only  Honour  and  Juftice,  and  what  I 
u  owe  to  Man,  is  my  Inter  eft ;  but  Grati- 
"  tude,  alfo  Acquicfcence,  Reftgnation,  Ado- 
"  ration,  and  all  I  owe  to  this  great  Polity, 
"  and  its  greater  Governor,  qur  com- 

*  jvion  Parent. 

**  But  if  all  thefe  Moral  and  Di- 
*'  vine  Habits  be  my  Interest,  I 
"  need  not  furely  feek  for  a  better,  I 
"  have  an  Intereil  compatible  wi^h  the 
"  Spot  on  which  I  live — i — I  h^ye  an  In- 
"  tereft  which  may  exift,  without  altering 
"  the  Plan  of  Providence ;  without  mend- 
**  ing  or  marring  the  general  Order  of 
*•  Events, — I  cap  bear  whatever  happens 
"  with  manlike  Magnanimity ;  pan  be 
"  contented,  and  fully  happy  in  the  Good, 
which  I  poffefs ;  and  can  pafs  thro'  this 
turbid,  this  fickle,  fleeting  Period,  with- 
out Bewailings,  or  Envyings,  or  Mur- 

*  murings,  or  Complaints." 

R  3  And 
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246  Concerning    HAPPINESS, 

Partll.  And  thus  my  Friend,  have  you  my 
Sentiments,  as  it  were  abridged ;  my  Sen- 
timents on  that  Subject,  which  engages 
every  one  of  us.  For  who  would  be  un- 
happy ?  Who  would  not,  if  he  knew 
how,  enjoy  one  perpetual  Felicity  ?  Who 
#re  there  exifting,  who  do  not  at  every 
Inftant,  feek  it  ?  It  is  the  Wifh,  the  Em- 
ploy, not  of  the  Rational  Man  only,  but 
of  the  Sot,  the  Glutton,  the  very  loweft 
of  our  kind.  For  my  own  Syftem,  whe- 
ther a  juft  one,  you  may  now  examine, 
if  you  think  proper.  I  can  only  fay  on 
its  behalf,  if  it  happen  to  be  erroneous, 
it  is  a  grateful  Error,  which  I  cherifh  and 
am  fond  of.  x^nd  yet  if  really  fuch,  I 
fhall  never  deem  it  fo  facred,  as  not  wil- 
lingly, upon  Conviction,  to  refign  it  up  to 
Truth. 

Little  palled  after  this  worth  relat- 
ing.    We  had  not  far  to  walk,  and  we 
fell  into  common  Topics.    Yet  one  Obfer- 
vation  of  his  I  muft  not  omit.     It  was 
4  v  what 
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what  follows. — - — When  we  are  once,  Part  II. 
faid  he,  well  habituated  to  this  chief, 
this  moral  Science,  then  Logic 
and  Physics  become  two  profitable 
Adjuncts :  Logic,  to  fccure  to  us  the 
Poffeflion  of  our  Opinions;  that,  if  an 
Adverfary  attack,  we  may  not  bafely  give 
them  up  :  Pbyfics,  to  explain  the  Reafon 
and  Oeconomy  of  Natural  Events,  that 
we  may  know  fomething  of  that  Univerfe, 
where  our  Dwelling  has  been  appointed 
us.  But  let  me  add  a  Saying  (and  may 
its  Remembrance  never  efcape  you)  while 
you  find  this  great,  this  Mafter-Science 
wanting,  value  Logic  but  as  Sopbijiry,  and 
Phyfics  but  as  Raree-fhew;  for  both,  affure 
yourfelf,  will  be  found  nothing  better. 

It  was  foon  after  this  that  our  Walk 
ended.  With  it  ended  a  Converfation, 
which  had  long  engaged  us ;  and  which, 
according  to  my  Promife,  I  have  here  en- 
deavoured to  tranfcribe. 

THE     E  N  D. 


Ad  vertifement  to  the  Reader, 

rfll  E  Author  has  chofen  tofeparate  all 
Notes  from  his  Jirji  and  third  Trea- 
tifes,  and  thus  fubjoin  them  to  the  End, 
becaufe  thofe  Treatises,  being  written  in 
Dialogue \  from  their  Nature  and  Genius 
admit  not  of  Interruption.  One  of  his 
Reafons  for  adding  Notes  was%  to  give 
Weight  to  his  Ajjertions  from  the  Autho- 
rity °f  Antient  Writers*  But  his  chief 
and  principal  Reafon  was,  to  excite  (if 
pofjible)  the  Curiq/ity  of  Readers,  to  exa- 
mine with  JlricJer  Attention  thofe  valuable 
Remains  of  antient  Literature \  Should 
he  obtain  this  End,  he  jhall  think  his  La- 
bours (fuch  as  they,  are)  abundantly  re~ 
warded* 
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^TOTE  I.  p.  6.     All  Art  is  Cause.]    Artts 
|    maxime  proprium,   creare  iff  gignere.      Cic. 
de    Nat.    Deor.    1.   2.    c.    22.    "En   tie  texvy) 
tEao-a  nsso\  ykvEonv.      All  Art    is   employed  in  Produc- 
tion,   that   is,    in   making  fomething  to   be,     ArifloU 
Ethic,  Nicom.  1.  6.  c.  4, 

The  aclive  efficient  Caufes  have  been  ranged 
and  enumerated  after  different  manners.  In  the 
fame  Ethics,  they  are  enumerated  thus — outux,  yag 
doKxcriv  wcu  (picric,  km  ccvayxr,,  kcu  i:vyy\m  en  ds  vug,  nal 
•arav  to  dY  avQpuTsx.  The  feveral  Caufes  appear  to  be 
Nature,  Neceffity,  and  Chance ;  and  befides  thefe,  Mind 
or  Intellecl,  and  whatever  operates  by  or  thro1  Man. 
!•  3*  c*  3*  The  Paraphraft  Andronicus,  in  explaining 
this  laft  Paflage,  Llav  to  h*  avOpuTrv,  adds  ohv  te^w, 
7]  aXtoi  rig  ^a&ig,  as  for  in/lance,  Art,  or  any  other 
human  Ad  ion. 

Alex- 
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Alexander.  Aphrodisiensis  fpeaks  of  effi- 
cient Caufes  as  follows:  'Ax?va  firiv  ra  xupiu<;  am* 
izonrrvicty    $u<n;    te,    km    te^v»j,     hou  nsqoalg&Tiq.  The 

CaufeSy  which  are  Jlriftly  and  properly  efficient,  are 
Nature,  Art,  and  each  Man9 s  particular  Choice  of  Aft  ion. 
veqi  ¥i/x»iff.    p.  1 60.    B.  Edit.  Aid. 

In  what  Manner  Art  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  reft 
of  thefe  efficient  Caufes,  the  fubfequent  Notes  will 
attempt  to  explain. 

Note  II.  p.  6.  Of  that  Painter  fameb 
in  Story,  &V.]  See  Valer,  May.  1.  8.  c.  u.  See 
aha  Dion*  Chryfoftorn.  Or  at.  63.  p.  590. 

Note  III,  p.  12.  Art  is  Man  becoming  a 
k  Cause,  Intentional  and  Habitual.]  Ari- 
Jlotle,  in  his  Rhetoric,  thus  accurately  enumerates 
all  the  poffible  manners,  either  direct  or  indU 
reel;,  in  which  Mankind  may  be  faid  to  aft  or  do 
any  thing.  liavrig  3*j  nsparlaai,  ns.cx.nixy  ra  plv 
&  3i'  dv%g'  ra  3e,  3i'  aulki*  t$v  (jlev  xv  (/v  3i*  cw/&£, 
ra  fji.h  diet  T^rjv  nspar%avy  ra  3e  ||  avayunq*  t$v 
tf  si;  avaymsy  ra  ph  fiia,  ra  3g  (pocrw  urs  isaxlpty 
ccra  (ayi  3»'  avfeg  nnparlao-i,  ra  /xh  a'KO  rv%^%  tu  3£ 
Quasi9  ra  3g  /3/a*  "Oaa  3g  3i*  ay&j,  xa\  w  avlok 
ailioiy  ra  (mIv  3V  £0os,  ra  3e  3i*  ooihv  hoi  ra  fihf  oux 
^oyiTiKriV  QgeZiv,  ra  3g  3*'  ahoyirov  In  3e  h  ph 
PtfaiKriS)  (jJict  "Koya  of>e%ts  ayaQx  —  ahoyoi  3*  tyz&S, 
o^yn  xai  evr^u/xia*  are  tzavla  oca  ^ariao-iv,  avay- 
pL   wparluv    3i'    a»7/(flf$   ETrla*    3ias    ti/^Wj     ha    pixv,    3<4 
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(pucrivy     Si*     s9o;,     diet    hoyio-(A.6v,     &a    S-jph,    3i*     t7TiQv+ 

(HUM** 

jf//  A&«  *fo  <»//  Things,  either  of  themf elves,  or  not  of 
themfehes.  The  Things  which  they  do  not  of  themfelves^ 
they  do  either  by  Chance,  or  from  Necejfvty ;  and  th# 
Things  done  from  Necejfity,  they  do  either  by  Compulfion, 
which  is  External  Necejfity,  or  by  Nature,  which  is 
Internal*  So  that  all  Things  whatfoever,  which  Men 
do  not  of  themfehes,  they  do  either  by  Chance*,  or  from 
Compulfion,  or  by  Nature* 

Again,  the  Things  which  they  do  of  themfehes,  and 
tf  which  they  are  themfehes  properly  the  Caufes,  fome 
they  do  thro9  Cuflom  and  acquired  Habit,  others  thro* 
original  and  natural  Dejire,  Farther,  the  Things  done 
thro'  natural  Defire  they  do,  either  thro*  juch  Defire 
affifted  by  Reajon,  or  thro'  fuch  Defire  devoid  of  Reafon* 
If  it  be  ajffied  by  Reafon,  then  it  affumes  the  Denomi- 
nation <f  JVill, — on  the  contrary,  the  irrational  Defires 
-are  Anger  and  Appetite. 

Hence  it  appears  that  all  Things  whatever,  which 
Men  do,  they  neceffarily  do  thro*  one  of  thefe  fevea 
Caufes  ;  either  thro9  Chance,  Compulfion,  Nature^ 
Cuflom,  Will,  Anger,  Appetite*  Arijl,  Rhet.  Li. 
C,    10, 

It  remains,  agreeably  to  this  Enumeration,  to 
confider  with  which  of  thefe  Caufes  we  ought  to 
arrange  Art. 

As  to  Chance,  it  may  be  obferved  in  genera} 
of  all  Cafual  Events,  that  they  always  exclude  Inten- 
tion or  Defign :    But  Intention  and  Defign3  are  from 

Art 
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Art  infeparable.   Thus  is  the  Difference  between  Art 
and  Chance  manifeft. 

As   to   External   Compulsion,    we   have  it 

thus  defcribed Blaiov  3e  I  h  a?x*  B«&v.     That  isy 

an  Acl  of  Compulfion,  the  efficient  Principle  of  which  is 
from  without,  independent  of  the  Doer,  Ethic.  Nic. 
1.  3.  c.  1.  Again,  in  the  fame  Treatife,  1.  6.  c.  4. 
we  are  told  of  the  Works  of  Art,  that  they  are  fuch, 
tiv  h  agx*  h  T<u  woiiivli,  the  efficient  Principle  of  which 
is  in  the  Doer  or  Agent.  Thus  therefore  is  Art  diftin- 
guifhed  from  Compulfton, 

These  two  Caufes,  Chance  and  Compulfion,  are 
mentioned  and  confidered  in  the  Dialogue,  Pages  6 
and  7. 

Nature,  or  rather  Natural  Necessity,  is 
that  Caufe,  thro'  which  we  breathe,  perfpire,  digeir, 
circulate  our  Blood,  &c.     Willy  Anger,  and  Appetite, 
are   (as  already  obferved)  but  fo   many  Species  of 
Natural  Desire,  confidered  either  as  afiifted  by 
Reafon,  or  elfe  as  devoid  of  it.     Now  tho'  Natural 
Dcfre  and  Natural  Necejfty  differ,  becaufe  in  the 
one  we  acl:  fpontaneoufy,  in  the  other  not  fpontane- 
oufy, yet  both   of  them  meet  in  the  common  Genus 
of  Natural  Power.     Moreover  this  is  true  of  all  Afa- 
tural  Power,  that  the   Power  itfelf  is  prior   to   any 
Energies  or  A£ts  of  that  Power.     'Ou  yap  kn.  ts  tso\- 
Kuxiq    few    rj    ttcmAkis     duxo-ai    tag     aiaQy<r£is     i"haXo^iv, 
aKh    avama'hiv,    £%oy/e£    ExgwapEOa,    x    xqwa^ivoi   iyp^zv. 
For  [to  inftance  in  the  natural  Powers  of  Senfation] 
it  was  not  from  often  feeing,  and  often  hearing,  that  we 

acquired 
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'e 


acquired  thofe  Senfes  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  being  firjl 
pojfejfed  of  them,  we  then  ufed  them,  not  through  any  life 
or  Exercife  did  we  come  to  poffefs  them,  Arifl.  Ethic, 
1.  2.  C.  I. 


Now  the  contrary  to  this  is  true  in  the  cafe  of 
any  Powers  or  Faculties  not  natural,  but  acquired  by 
Cujiom  and  Ufage.  For  here  there  are  many  Ener- 
gies and  Acls,  which  mud:  necefTarily  precede  the 
Exiftence  of  fuch  Power  or  Habit,  it  being  evident 
(as  is  faid  in  the  fame  Chapter)  that  sk  tuv  o/jlq'iuv 
ivspysiuv  at  £&$  yiyvcvlai,  from  fmilar  and  homogeneous 
Energies  it  is  that  Habits  are  obtained.  So  again,  in 
the  fame  Pi  ace,  a  yap  $ei  fjuzGovla;  'wouiar,  raula  trotivlsg 
(juzv9avo(/£V  olov  owoocfxivle;  ougOo^oi  yivovlai,  kcci  Ki9a^l^ovleg 
Miflnrirrrr'  The  Things  which  we  are  to  do  by  having 
learnt,  we  learn  by  doing.  Thus  by  building  Men  be- 
come Builders,  and  by  praclifmg  Mufic  they  become  Mu- 
ficians. 


Thus  therefore  is  Art  diftinguifhed  from  all 
Natural  Power  of  Man,  whether  Natural 
NeceJ/iiy,  Will,  Anger,  or  Appetite.  But  Art  has 
been  already  diftinguifhed  from  Chance  and  Com- 
pulsion. So  that  being  clearly  not  the  fame  with 
fix  of  thofe  feven  Caufes,  by  which  all  Men  do  all 
Things,  it  muft  needs  be  referred  to  the  feventb, 
that  is,  to  Custom  or  Habit. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  the  natural  Caufes  or  Powers 
in  Man,  confidered  as  diftincl:  from  Art,  are  treated 
in  the  Dialogue,  Pages  8  and  9. 

And 
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And  now,  as  we  have  fhewn  Art  to  be  a  certain 
Caufe  working  in  Man,  it  remains  to  fhew  how  it  is 
diftinguifhed  from  thofe  other  Caufes  befide  Man,  which 
we  fuppofe  to  operate  in  the  Univerfe.  Thefe  are 
either  fuch  Caufes  as  are  below  him,  like  the  Vegeta- 
tive Power,  which  operates  in  Vegetables*  the  Sen- 
Jitive  in  Animals ;  or  elfe  fuch  Caufes  as  are  above 
him,  like  God,  and  whatever  is  elfe  of  Intelligence 
more  than  human* 

The  Causes  below  us  may  be  all  included  in- 
the  common  Genus  of  Nature  ;  and  of  Nature  we 
may  fay  univerfally,  as  well  of  Nature  without  us 
as  within  us,  that  its  feveral  Operations,  contrary  to 
thofe  of  Art,  are  not  in  the  leajl  degree  derived  from 
Cujlom  or  Ufage.  Thus  the  Author  above  cited 
*Ovo%  yap  twv  (pvati  ovlcov  aMwj  sOi^slar  olov  b  hiQog  (pvcrsi 
Kara  Qsgopsvog,  2x  av  s8io-9sly  avu  q>£f£a9ai,  so*  dv  (ji.uotccki$ 
auTov  £0i£n  ti;  avu  piTrloov,  s?£  to  ^up  xdru.  None  of  thofe 
Things^  which  are  what  they  are  by  Nature,  can  be 
altered  by  being  accujlomed.  Thus  a  Stone,  which  by 
Nature  is  carried  downward^  can  never  be  accuflomeit 
to  mount  upwards,  no,  not  tho*  any  one  Jhould  ten  thou- 
fand  times  attempt  it,  by  throwing  the  Stone  upward.  The 
fame  may  befaid  of  accujloming  Fire  to  move  doivnward* 
Ethic*  Nicom.  1.  2.  c.  1.  Again,  in  the  Works  of  Nature^ 
fuch  as  Trees,  Animals*  and  the  like,  the  efficient 
Principle,  is  vitally  urtited  to  the  Subjecls,  wherein  it 
operates.'  kv  avloT;  £xp<ri  raula  t»)v  d%y)\v.  Ethic.  Ni- 
com. 1.  6.  c.  4.  But  in  the  Works  of  Art,  fuch  as  Sta- 
tues or  Houfes,  the  efpcimt  Principle  is  difuni  ted  front 
the  Subjecls,  and  exifts  not  in  the  Things  done  or  made^ 

8  but 
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but  in  the  Doer  or  Art  if  —uv  >?  «p%>?  Iv  too  tsoiiivlt 
aXKcc  fxy]  b  ru  Ko-xpsvw.  Ethic.  Nic.  1.  6.  c.  4.  It 
is  indeed  poffibie  that,  even  in  Works  of  Art,  the 
Subjetl  and  efficient  Caufe  may  be  united,  as  in  the 
Cafe  of  a  Phyfician  becoming  his  own  Patient,  and 
curing  himfelf.  But  then  it  muft  be  remembered 
that  this  Union  is  noila  au^e^mog,  merely  accident 
taL  and  no  way  cJJ'ential  to  the  conftituting  of  Art, 
confidered  as  Art.  By  this  therefore  is  Art  clearly 
diftinguifhed  from  Nature,  whofe  Definition  in- 
forms us  that  it  is — a(>xw  t/$  nai  ailla  rs  KivuaQai  uai 
yi^e/aeTv  h  u  vTra^xjzi  rxpuTcog,  y.aQ  txulo  kcu  (jw  Kotrcot 
(ru^e^mo;,  A  certain  Principle  or  Caufe  of  moving  and 
ceafing  to  move,  in  fame  Subjecl  wherein  fuch  Principle 
exijls  immediately,  effentially,  and  not  by  way  of  Accident, 
Anft.  Natur.  Aufc.  1.  2.  c.  1. 

The  Causes,  which  are  of  Rank  Superiour 
to  Man,  fuch  as  the  Deity,  can  have  nothing 
to  do  with  Art,  becaufe  being  (as  is  faid  in  the 
Dialogue,  p.  II.)  perfeel  and  complete,  and  knowing 
all  from  the  Beginning,  they  can  never  admit  of  what 
is  additional  and  fecondary.  Art  therefore  can  only 
belong  to  Beings,  like  Men,  who  being  imperfeel, 
know  their  Wants,  and  endeavour  to  remove  them 
by  Helps  fecondary  and  Juhfequent.  It  was  from  a 
like  Confideration  that  Pythagoras  called  himfelf  a 
Philosopher,  that  is  to  fay  (according  to  his  own 
Explication  of  the  Name)  a  Lover  and  Seeker  of 
what  was  wife  and  goody  but  not  a  PofTefTor, 
which  he  deemed  a  character  above  him.  Con- 
fonant  to   this  we    read    in  Plato's  Banquet,    Se&v 
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»5eiS  (pihovoQETj  xS3  ETTiQ-Jixsi  o"o$o;  yzvecrQai*  eri  yao, 
&c.  N  God  philcfnphizes,  or  defires  to  become 
wife,  t  •■  He  is  so  already.  Nor,  if  there 
be  any  ot  '  Being  zuife,  doth  he  phi/ofophize  for  the 
fame  Reafon  On  the  other  hand,  neither  do  the  Indocil 
phi/ofophize ;  for  this  is  the  Misfortune  of  lndocility, 
without  being  virtuous,  good  or  prudent,  to  appear  to 
ones  felf fujfcient  in  allthefe  Refpecls.  In  general  there- 
fore,  he  who  thinketh  himfelf  in  no  want,  deftreth 
not  that,  which  he  thinks  himfelf  not  to  need.  IVJio 
then,  faid  Socrates  to  Diotima>  (the  Speaker  of  this 
Narration)  Who  are  those  who  philoso- 
phize, if  they  are  neither  the  Wife  nor  the  Indocil  f 
Ho  at  (replied  (he)  may  be  now  confpicuous  even  to  a 
Child.     They    are    those    of   middle   Rank, 

BETWEEN  THESE  EXTREMES.      Plat.  p.  203.    tOm. 
3.  Edit.  Serrani. 

Here  we  fee  (agreeably  to  what  is  faid  in  the 
Dialogue,  pages  II.  and  12.)  that  as  to  acquired 
or  fecondary  Habits,  fome  Beings  are  too  excellent 
for  them,  and  others  too  bafe ;  and  that  the  Deity 
above  all  is  in  the  number  of  thofe  tranfcendent, 
and  is  thus,  as  a  Caufe,  diftinguifhed  from  Art.  Fid. 
Amm.  isep\  'EojAiv.  p.  26.  b.  et  omnino  tl<;  tuxlv\y.  p. 
127,   128. 

There  are,  befides  the  Deity  and  Nature  now 
fpoken  of,  certain  other  external  Caufes,  which  are 
mentioned  in  the  firft  Note  as  diitincl:  from  Art  j 
namely  Chance  and  Necejfity.  But  of  thefe  hereafter, 
when  we  confider  the  Subject  of  Art. 

Note 
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Note  IV.  p.  13.     Faculties,  Powers,  &c, 

ARE  OBSCURE  AND  HIDDEN  THINGS ENER- 
GIES and  Operations  lie  open  To  the 
Senses.]      'Ei  5£    xfi   *ey£iv  ri  sxarw  t«twv,   olov  ti  to 

VOrfllKOV,      Yl     TI     TO     CUaQufllKOVy      'ZfrfOTEfOV    eTTKTKBTfleOVj      Ti     TO 

VOEiVy  Hoa  ti  to  aio~9ancr8ai*  nzgoTE^ou  yag  tea)  cottyE- 
reject  tsfog  r)fMx.<;  twv  duvafXEW  eio~i  ai  EVE^ysioci*  mgOEv- 
IvyX/xvofXEV  yag  aulod'g,  kou  Tag  duvapEis  cmb  tstow 
£7rivoH(A.Ev.  If  we  are  to  explain  what  each  of  thefe 
Things  are,  as  for  inftance,  what  the  intelligent 
Principle,  what  the  fenfiiive,  we  muji  jirjl  inquire 
what  it  is  to  think,  what  to  fee,  hear,  and  ufe  the" 
Senfes.  For  with  refpeel  to  us  Men,  the  Energies 
are  prior  and  more  evident  than  the  Powers, 
hecaufe  it  is  in  the  Energies  we  are  firft  coniierfant^ 
and  comprehend  the  Powers  from  them.  Themift,  iit 
lib.  2.  de  Anima,  p.  76.  Edit.  Aid.  Fol.  Ariflot.  d& 
An.  II.  4. 

Note  V.  p.  15.     Are  there  not  Precepts, 
&c]     Vid.   Plat     in   Min.    torn.   2.    p.   316^    17* 

Edit.   Serran,   et  in  Gorgia,   tom.  n    p.  465.     A* 

kya  tie  te^vyiv  x  xahoo,  0  av  n  a'hoyov  tz^ayyux. 

As  to  thofe  low  Habits  here  mentioned,  from 
Which  we  difiinguifh  Art  by  the  Number  and  Dignity 
of  its  Precepts,  they  fall  in  general  under  the  Deno- 
mination of  MoftoaoTzxyia,  of  which  Quintllian  gives 
the  following  Account.  "MaleuorExyiot  quoque  eji 
quadam,  id  eft,  fupervacua  Artls  Imitaiio,  qua  nihil 
fane  nee  boni  nee  mali  habeat,  fed  vanum  laborem  : 
quails  illius  fuit,  qui  grana  clcerls,  ex  fpatlo  dlftante 
mlffa,  In  acum  continuo  &  fine  fruftratione  Infer ebat  % 
quern-)  cum  fpeclajfet  Alexander,  donajfe  dlcltur  ejufdem 

S  2  legu* 
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leguminis  modio.  Quod  quldem  pramium  fuit  illo  opere 
digniftimum.     Inft.  Orat.  1.  2.  c.  20. 

Note  VI,  p.  17.  An  Habitual  Power  in 
Man  of  becoming  the  Cause  of  some  Ef- 
fect, ACCORDING  TO  A  SYSTEM  OF  VARIOUS 
AND  WELL-APPROVED  PRECEPTS ] 

The  Peripatetic  Definition   of  Art  is  "E|^  pela 

AoFa  aMtixs  wovftim  —  an  efficient  Habit,  joined  with 

found  and  true  Reafon.  Ariftot.  Ethic.  Nic.  1.  6.  c  4. 

The  Stoic  Definition,  as  we  find  it  in  Sext. 
Empir.  adverfus  Logicos,  p.  392.  is,  2vmua  ht 
Kalahr^wv  kfy£yu(j,vacr(A,Evav  Tufa  t(  te*®-  Evxgwov  twv 
h  t?  @iu.  Thus  tranflated  by  Cicero  in  Diode- 
me s  de  Grammat,  L  2.  Ars  eft  Perceptionum  exerci- 
tatarum  colleclio,  ad  unutn  exitum  vita  utilem  perti- 
nentium.  And  again  by  Quint  ilian,  Inft.  Orat.  1.  2. 
c  18.  Artetn  conflare  ex  perceptionibus  confentientibus 
&  coexercitatis  ad  finem  utilem  vita.  The  fame  De- 
finition is  alfo  alluded  to  in  the  Academics  of  Cicero^ 
I.  2.  c.  7.  where  it  is  faid  Ars  vero  qua  potefl  ejfey 
nifi  qua  non  ex  una,  aut  duabus,  fed  ex  multis  animi 
perceptionibus  conflat  ? 

There  is  a  third  Definition  of  Art  cited  by 
Quintilian  in  the  fame  place,  and  afcribed  by  him  to 

Clcanthcs Ars  eft  pot  eft  as  via  (id  eft,  or  dine)  efficiens. 

The  Greek,  from  which  this  Latin  Definition  is  taken, 
is  fuller  and  more  philofophical.  The  Words  are— • 
"E|i£  o&J  j3a3i'f«r«  (jleIoc  Qavracriag——' -which  may  be 
rendered,  an  Habit,  which  proceeds  in  a  Road  or  Me- 
thody  having  a  Strife  withal  of  what  it  is  about.     The 

laft 
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laft  Character  diftinguifhes  Art  from  the  natural  Ener- 
gies of  all  things  infcnftive,  which,  tho'  they  proceed 
methodically,  yet  want  a  Senfe  of  what  they  are  doing. 
Vid.  Niceph.  Blemmid.  Epit.  Logic,  p.  20. 

Now  if  we  compare  thefe  Definitions  with  that 
in  the  Dialogue,  we  mall  find  them  all  to  correfpond. 
The  Habitual  Poiver  in  Man  of  becoming  the  Caufe  of 
fome  Ejfecl,  is  the  fame  as  *E&  'ssowHim  in  the  Peri- 
patetic Definition.  According  to  a  Syflem  of  various  and 
well- approved  Precepts,  is  the  fame  as  (jMa.  toys  ccAj^s;. 
For  found  and  true  Reafon  muft  needs  be  the  Bafis  of 
allfuch  Precepts* 

Again,  as  to  the  fecond  Definition — The  Words 
^vrvfMx  KoflaTw^iuv    [a  Syjle?n  of  Comprehenfonsy  or  of 
certain  and  evident  Truths']  correfpond  to  the  latter 

Part  of  the  Definition  in  the  Dialogue According 

to  a  Syjletn  of  various  and  well-approved  Precepts,  The 
Word  kFyeyv(jLvaa-(Mvuv  [that  is  to  fay,  worked  in  by 
Habit  and  Exercife]  correfponds  to  the  firfl  Part, 
that  Art  is  a  Caufe  founded  in  Habit*  And  the  reft 
[izfos  ti  tea©-,  £sfc.  that  is  to  fay,  a  Syflem  which 
has  refpecl  to  Jo  me  ufeful  and fervic  cable  End  or  Purpofe 
in  Human  Life]  (hews  the  Syftem  here  mentioned  to 
regard  Practice  and  Aclion,  not  Theory  and  Speculation, 
And  thus  does  it  correfpond  with  the  Definition  of 
the  Dialogue,  where  it  is  faid  that  Art  is  an  Habitual 
Power  not  of  merely  contemplating  and  knowing,  but  of 
becoming  the  Caufe  of  fome  Ejfecl.  It  is  not  indeed  ex- 
prefled  in  the  Dialogue,  that  this  Effect  has  refpecl:  to 
the  Utility  of  Human  Life,  becaufe  this  latter  Circum- 
fiance  is  referved  to  the  Definition  of  the  final  Caufi 
pf  Art,  given  page  29. 

S3  A* 
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As  to  the  third  Definition  of  Art,  poiejlas  via  effi- 
(iens,  a  Power  of  operating  methodically,  it  may  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  by  being  called  an  operating  Power,  it  is 
diftinguifhed  from  Powers  purely  speculative :  and  as  it 
is  faid  to  operate  methodically,  or  in  a  Road  and  regu- 
lar Procefs,  it  is  diftinguifhed  from  Chance  as  well  as 
blind  Necejjity.  And  thus  far  it  correfponds  with  what 
is  offered  in  the  Dialogue.  But  it  does  not  appear  from 
this  Definition,  whether  the  Power  therein  mentioned 
be  Original  and  Natural,  or  Secondary  and  Habitual^ 
becaufe  Powers  of  either  fort  may  operate  methodically. 
And  perhaps  Cleanthes  intended  not  to  diftinguifh  fo 
far,  but  took  Art  in  that  larger  and  more  general 
Senfe,  adopted  fometimes  by  the  Stoics-,  as  when,  they 
defcribe  Nature  herfelf  to  be  a  Uup  te^vwov  o3o>  @a- 
difyv  tzfa  yev£<nv,  an  artificial  Fire,  proceeding  me- 
thodically to  Production  or  Creation.  For  it  is  not  to 
be  imagined,  they  intended  by  this  to  infinuate  that 
Nature  was  a  Fire,  which  had  learnt  by  Hahit  fo  to 
operate.  On  the  contrary,  by  artificial  it  is  probable 
they  intended  no  more  than  fomc  atlive  efficient  Prin- 
ciple, working  with  Reajon,  Order,  and  Method',  of 
which  Principle  they  conildered  Fire  to  be  the  propereji 
vehicle,  as  being  of  all  Bodies  the  moft  fubtle,  and 
that  into  which  the  reft  are  ail  ultimately  resolvable. 
Vide  Diog.  Laert.  1.  7.  Seel.  156.  Cic,  de  Nat.  Deor* 
1.  2.   c.  22. 

Note  VII.  page  22.  It  shoulp  seem  that 
the  common  or  universal  subject  of  art 

was All   those    contingent    Natures, 

which  lie  within   the   reach   of   human 
Powers  to  influence.] 

7  The 
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The  Cause  here  treated  is  the  Material,  the- 
"Tah,    or  "T7roKEiiJi.Evov>   or    to    i{    a    ywiiou    ti   tvuTrczp- 

Of  a  Contingent  we  have  the  following  Defini- 
tion  Asy«    3*    Ivo^wflai,     xat    to    nvfeggopuwifc    a    /x»j 

ovl®"  aval*aia,  te0£v7©-  £'  y7ra/5%siv,  a^cv  IrflM  &ot  tSt* 
abuvarov,  I  call  that  a  Contingent,  which  not 
being  necejary,  but  being  fuppofed  to  be,  there  will 
follow  nothing  impojfible  from  fuch  fuppofttion,  A  rift. 
Anal,  prior.  1.  i.   c.  13.     Diog.  Laert.  1.  3.  §  10. 

That  this  is  true  in  Works  of  Art,  is  evident. 
It  is  not  neceffary,  that  a  given  Fragment  of  fuch  a  Rock 
(hould  aflume  the  figure  of  Hercules  :  but  there  fol- 
lows nothing  impojfible,  if  we  fuppofe  it  fo  figured. 
It  is  for  this  reafon,  that  the  Subjecl  of  Art  is  in  the 
Dialogue  called  a  Contingent, 

But  however,  to  explain  the  whole  of  what  is 
faid  in  this  Place,  it  is  necefTary  to  go  backward,  and 
deduce  what  we  would  fay  from  fome  remoter  Con- 
fid  erations. 

The  Peripatetics  held  the  End  or  Aim  of  their 
Philofophy  to  be  the  difcovering  and  knowing  the 
a$X*>  tne  primary  and  creative  Principle  of  all  Things. 
They  purfued  this  Inquiry,  when  they  reafoned  analyti- 
cally, that  is  to  fay,  upward:,  by  beginning  their  Con- 
templation from  thofe  things,  which  are  to  us  firfl  m 
the  Order  of  our  Comprehenfion,  and  fo  afcending 
gradually  to  that  which  is  truly  firjl  in  the  real  Order 
if  Beings.    Amman.  ej;  E.  <pw.  p.  36. 

§4  The 
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The  firjl  and  original  Objecls  of  our  Comprehen- 
fion  are  thofe  nearer  and  more  immediate,  viz.  the 
Objects  of  Senfe,  with  which  we  are  furrounded  on 
every  Sidf.  Thefe  Objecls  we  perceive  to  be  all  in 
motion  \  and  the  Motions  are  multiform,  various,  and 
often  oppofite  to  each  other.  The  Confequences  of 
this  we  perpetually  behold.  By  fuch  Motions  we  fee 
that  not  only  the  mere  local  Site  of  thefe  Beings  is 
changed,  but  their  very  Bulk,  and  Figure,  and  ghia- 
lities ;  nay  more  than  this,  even  the  Beings  themfelves 
are  made  to  feparate  and  perifli,  while  new  Beings 
a  rife  from  the  Re-afTemblage  of  the  fcattered  Parts, 
which  Parts  different  Motions  can  as  well  bring  to- 
gether, as  difunite.  The  Beings  or  Objecls  of  the  Cha- 
racter here  defcribed,  the  Peripatetics  denoted  under 
the  common  Appellation  of  the  ra  nivk^Eva  km  <p9aplccy 
the  Beings  moving  and  corruptible. 

From  thefe  moving  andpcrijhable  Objecls,  they  pafTed 
to  thofe  fublimer  and  more  tranfcendent  Objects  o{  Senfe, 
which  they  fow  adorn  the  Heavens,  Here  likewife 
they  difcovered  Motion  ;  but  then  this  Motion  was 
uniform  and  con  ft  ant  -,  affecting  not  the  Beings  ?noved, 
fave  in  the  relation  of  local  Site.  As  therefore  they 
beheld  no  Change  in  the  Form  and  F fence  of  thefe 
Beings,  they  deemed  them  {upon  their  Hypothefis)  in- 
corruptible, and  out  of  them  eftablimed  another  Clafs 
of  Beings,  that  is  to  fay,  the  too  mvd^va.  km  a^Qafoc^ 
the  Beings  moving  and  incorruptible. 

From  thefe  fublimer  Objecls  of  Serif e,  they  pafTed 
to  Objecls  of  pure  Intellecl ;  to  Bodies  devoid  of  all 
Motion,  and  of  all  Quality,  fave  that  infeparable  one 

of 
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of  Figure;  fuch  Bodies  for  inftance  as  the  Cube,  the 
Sphere,  and  the  reft  of  Bodies  mathe?natical.  From 
mathematical  Bodies,  and  the  Truths  refuliing  from 
them,  they  patted  to  the  Contemplation  of  Truth  in 
general',  to  the  Soul,  and  its  Powers  both  of  Intuition 
and  Syllogization ,  to  Being  univerfal,  and  above  both 
Time  and  Place  ;  and  thus  at  laft  to  that  fupreme  Caufe, 
the  great  Principle  of  the  whole,  which  is  ever  the 
fame  immutable  and  eternal.  The  feveral  ObjeSls  of 
this  intelletlual  Comprehenfion  they  filled  not  merely 
a<p9a$a,  but  a<p9afla  noci  d;uvY}la,  Beings  incorruptible 
and  immoveable.     V.  inf.  Note  xvii. 

In  this  manner  did  the  Peripatetics  fpeculate.  And 
hence  was  it  they  eftablifhed  to  themfelves  three  Species 
of  Philofophical  Employment — one  about  Beings  mo- 
tionlefs  and  eternal;  another,  about  Beings  moveable 
and  eternal;  and  a  third,  about  Beings  moveable  and 
perijhable.  The  firft  they  held  the  proper  Employ- 
ment of  the  Metaphyfician ;  the  two  laft  of  the  Aftro- 
nomer  and  the  Naturalift. 

Aib  TfEi$  at  ^affMzlsTai9  y)  /jlev  wsji  cuuvflov  r)  c%  -are^ 
xivxfiwov  i*h,  a<p9aflov  3r  v)  3I?  ^\  Ta  (p9afa.  Idcirco 
tres  funt  traclationes  ;  una,  de  immobili  :  altera  de  eo 
quod  movetur  quidem,fed  eft  interitus  expers  ;  tertia  de 
rebus,  interitui  obnoxiis.  Ariftot.  Natural.  Aufc.  1.  2. 
c.  7.  A  jo  na)  t^  at  ^affMxlsiai'  y)  uh,  Tzzfi  KtvkfMiva  na\ 
q>9afa'  y)  Se  zse§\  xtvkpsva,  a<p9afa  &g«  y)  £e,  mse^t  axivnla 
%a\  of 9a fa,      Themifth  Paraphrafts  in  loc. 

This  threefold  Subjecl  of  Philofophic  Inquiry 
i$  elegantly  explained  in  the  following  PafTage.    T/  h 

TO 
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to  T£^®~  et\  7yi<;  'Ap»roTE?ux>fc  Qfooa -o<pia<;  y  Qaywi  on  yvavat 
ty)v  'Bcivlciiv  dpxw?  T*v  T^v  tsmmv  ^nfjuxpyov  dillaVj  t*jv  a« 
xat   ucrcxulus    zxpaav   amo^uwixn    yap   isjdvrcov  dpx^h    xa\ 

dffUfJLOtloV     i|    EKEIVY\S  0*£    TC6    TBavltZ  'EapdyEQ'Qai.        TlVU  $E  TO. 

dyovla  r\(Aa<;  slg  tsto  to  reX@>"  ;  <pa(/.h  on  h  k$ao~HX?la.  tcov 
h  %£o'v&  *ai  (xelaGorii  vTrapxwTW  roiaora  3s  eri  ra  iv 
yEVE<rsi  xai  <p9opoi'  amo  yap  T8Taw,  5ia  f/£o~w  /ua&j/t>tataaiv, 
dvaJcfMtv  lav&c,  E7c\  rd  cxe\  ua\  cacraulcog  sxovla'  TOiaura  Se  en 
Ta  kpdyia'  itai  sto;,  \xi\a  raj  acrufJuxTag  kaia^  ett\  nit* 
^pcarnv  'srav7cuv  apxw.  Tla<rri$  yap  Ktvrio'scog  y)  xar*  Stn'at/  scnj;, 
3  xala  'S70iov>  ri  Ka\a  tottov^  ra  (jlev  hi  yeve<r£i  tuu  (pQopoi  nala. 
tsacrav  hivyictiv  mvHvlai'  ra  oe  kpdvia  nala.  yJomv  ty)v  xald  tqttov. 
Aiq  xfi  tdaHlui;  ooeueiv  duo  twv  WKurpoTTae,  kivx(x.evwv  ett) 
m  xala  fxiavy  jcai  jxovyw  hivy)o~iv  KivkfXEva^  xa\  &tu$  em 
THN  AKINHTON  KAI  AEI  ilSATTaS  EXOYSAN 
APXHN.  AfAfMvlx  Of  mag  Kaly\yopia^  p.  12.  Edit.  FeniU 
8vo.  1545. 

The  Author  of  the  Dialogue  has  had  Reference  to 
this  threefold  Divifion  ofSubjecls^  as  may  be  feen  in  that 
Part  of  his  Dialogue,  which  gives  occafion  to  the 
prefent  Comment.  He  has  chofen  however  to  ftile 
the  ia  'Ovpdvia,  or  Heavenly  Bodies^  rather  Contin-> 
gents  of  higher  Order^  than  Beings  necejjaryy  as  ima- 
gining the  former  to  be  their  truer  Character. 

It  may  be  here  added,  that  the  Peripatetics  con- 
fined Qvo-iq^  or  Nature^  for  the  mod  part,  to  this 
Earth  of  our's,  where  they  confidered  her  as  the  aclive 
Principle  of  Life  in  Plants  and  Animals.  Hence 
therefore  they  diftinguifhed  not  her  Effecls  from  thofe 
of  Jrty  by  their  Necefflty  (for  the  Effecls  of  both  they 
treated  as  contingent)  but  from  the  Caufe  in  Natural 

Subjects 
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Subje&s  operating  within,  in  Artificial  without,  as  has 
been  already  obferved,  p.  256,  257.  SeeDiog.  Laert* 
p.  459. 

It  may  be  farther  added,  that  they  placed  thefe 
Effecls  of  Art  and  Nature,  and  indeed  all  other  Con- 
tingents whatever,  in  a  middle  Rank  between  Things 
Necejfary,  and  Things  Impojfible.  The  Reafon  was 
evident.  Things  Necejfary  could  not  but  be ;  Things 
Impojjihle  could  not  be  \  but  Contingents  were  ra  £yo£- 
ftouEva  k.oa  fivat  kou  iw  eivou,  that  is,  were  equally  fufcep- 
tible  both  of  Being  and  Non-being. 

But  flill  tho'  all  Contingents  admitted  on  their 
Hypothecs  both  of  Being  and  Non-being,  yet  they 
fuppofed  fome  to  have  a  greater  Tendency  to  Exift- 
ence,  and  others  to  have  a  lefs.  The  firft  Species  of 
thefe  they  ftiled  ra  u$  ett)  to  tsoTw,  the  Things  zuhich 
happen  for  the  mojl  part ;  the  la  ft,  ia  ett'  eKxtIov,  the 
^Things  zuhich  happen  lefs  frequently. 

Now  as  it  is  evident  that  both  Nature  and  Art 
oftener  obtain  their  End,  than  mifs  it  (for  complete 
Animals  are  more  frequently  born  than  Monfters,  and 
the  Mufician,  if  an  Artift,  flrikes  oftener  the  right 
String  than  the  wrong)  hence  it  was,  that  they  ranged 
the  Effecls  of  Nature  and  Art  among  thofe  Contingents 
which  were  t«  qj;  ett)  to  tso7<u,  Contingents  of  greater 
Frequency,  But  yet  as  thefe  Effe£ts  were  not  from  the 
Hypothecs  necejfary,  and  contrary  to  thefe  upon  occafion 
happened,  hence  it  was,  that  whenever  either  Nature 
or  Art  became  Caufes  of  the  tx  e7t9  i'W/ov,  thofe  rarer 

Events^ 
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Events,  in  fuch  cafe  they  (Nature  and  Art)  were  con- 
sidered by  thefe  Philofophers  as  anion  noCla  o-v^QeQ^kq;-, 
Caufes  by  way  of  Accident,  and  not  according  to  their 
own  Effence  and  diftinguifhing   Characler.     In  fuch 
Inftances  it  was,  that  they  afTumed  the  Names  of  Tux* 
and 'Auro/xalov,  Fortune   and  Chance,  Tux*  hav- 
ing moftly  Reference  to  Works  of  Men,  'AuToprilov  to 
Works  of  Nature.    The  Inftances  given  by  Themijlius, 
in  cafes  of  Chance  and   Fortune,  are  as  follow.     A 
Tile  falls  from  a  Houfe.     The  End  of  its  falling  is  to 
arrive  at  that  lower  Place,  whither  Nature  would  carry 
it  by   the  common  Law  of  Gravity.     In  falling  it 
ftrikes  and  wounds  a   PafTenger.     This  lajl  Event  is 
from  Chance.     Again,  a  Man  digs  in  his  Garden,  to 
plant.     In  digging,  he  difcovers  a  hidden  Treafure. 
This  lajl  Event  is  from  Fortune.     And  thus,  adds  The- 
mijlins,  h   ccvTYi  fH()a£i$  kcu  (iia,    OKKa  /xh  ho$  auTr)v  aniccy 
aKKti  ce  nara  <jv\j£>iQ,y\K%.      The  fame  individual  Aclion  is 
the  Caufc  of  one  Thing  from  its  own  peculiar  Characler, 
and  of  another  Thing,  by  zvay  of  Accident.     And  again, 

£f|     fJLEV    XV     HOil     TU)V     'zTW$     CU/AvOUVwluV     Y)     TYW     $V(TIV     Y)     7Y\V 

m^ocuoEvw  ccmav  Tsui;  ei7Teiv,  oCKK   k  natf  cwty)v  h  yap  T8Taw 

%a^iV  XT£  rZ^Q-rfh^lV  0  avfytiTT©-,    8TE  V  XEgOCfM;  HtXTY]V£X^i  ^^ 

£i  apa,  xcxtcc  ctu/j£e€w6i;. Of  thefe  Events  we  may  call 

Nature  or  Human  JVill  in  a  manner  the  Caufe,  but  yet 
notfofroin  them) elves,  and  according  to  their  own  peculiar 
Effence ;  for  it  was  not  for  the  fake  of  what  happened 
that  either  the  Pa/ftnger  wekt  forth,  or  the  Tile  fell 
downward,  but  if  any  Thing  it  was  by  Accident. 
Themift.  in  lib.  2.  Natur.  Aufcult.  p.  26.  Edit.  Aid. 
See  alfo  Ariflot.  Natur.  Aufcult.  1.  2.  c.  4,  5,  6.  Am- 
nion in  Frccdicam.  p.  113.  b.     This  Doctrine  came 

originally 
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originally  from  Plato,  whofe  Definition  of  Fortune  was, 
XufxTTTuo/xoc  <pi/crEQ)s  n  isfooufaEas,  a  Symptom,  or  thing 
co-incident  either  with  Nature  or  Human  Will.  Fid. 
Suidam  in  Foe,  'Eifiagitewi. 

It  muft  be  here  obferved,  that  kutoc  o-ufA&Gwos 
[by  accident]  means  in  no  Part  of  thefe  Quotations 
accidental^  as  ftanding  for  cafual;  for  this  would  be 
mere  Tautology,  as  to  what  is  here  faid  concerning 
Chance.  It  means  rather  fomething  by  way  of  Ap- 
pendage; fomething  Adventitious  ;  in  other  Words,  it 
means  Accident,  as  adhering  to  Sub/lance,  without 
zvhich  it  can  have  no  Beings  tho'  fuppofe  it  abfent  or 
taken  away,  the  Nature  of  Sub/lance  is  no  way  affecled. 
It  was  in  this  Senfe  the  Peripatetics  fuppofed  Chance 
and  Fortune  to  be  Accidents  or  Appendages  to  Nature, 
and  Mind.  According  therefore  to  them,  the  Suppo- 
lition  of  Chance  and  Fortune  was  fo  far  from  excluding 
Nature  and  Mind  from  the  Univerfe,  that  they  de- 
monftrably  proved  their  Exiftence  in  it.  For  admitting 
their  Account  of  Chance  and  Fortune  to  be  juft ;  if  we 
grant  the  Accidents  to  exifr,  much  more  muft  we  grant 
the  Subjecls,  and  this  too  with  that  fuperior  Dignity 
and  Priority  of  Exiftence,  which  is  evidently  due  to 
all  Subjecls  above  their  Accidents,  Well  therefore  did 
the  Philofopher  conclude  ute^ov  a^a  ro  'AuTOftalov,  hoc)  n 
Tux*  tS  N5,  uoa  twj  Queeas.  Subfequent  in  Exiftence, 
are  Chance  and  Fortune  to  Mind  and  Nature. 
Ariftot.  Natur.  Aufc.  1.  2.  c.  6. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  we  fee  the  Reafon  of 
that  Enumeration  of  Caufes  mentioned  in  the  Be- 
ginning of  the  firft  Note,  where  they  are  defcribed  to 
be  Necessity,  Nature,  Man,  and  Fortune. 

To 
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To  Necessity  they  referred  all  thofe  Things  and 
Events,  which  they  fuppofed  of neceffary  Exigence ;  fuch 
as  the  Univerfe,  the  Heavenly  Bodies,  together  with 
their  uniformly  regular  Motions. 

To  Nature,  Man,  and  Chance,  they  re- 
ferred all  Contingents ;  to  Nature,  and  Man,  obtaining 
their  End,  all  Contingents  of  greater  Frequency ;  to 
the  fame  Caufes,  either  falling  Jhort  of  their  End^ 
or  going  beyond  it,  and  thus  becoming  Chance  or 
Fortune,  thofe  oppofite  Contingents  of  Exifience  lefs 
ufual. 

And  hence,  as  Art  and  Fortune  were  both  con- 
verfant  about  the  fame  Subjects  (viz.  fuch  Contin- 
gents as  refpecled  Human  Life)  we  find  the  Mean* 
ing  of  that  Verfe  of  Jgatbo's  cited  by  Arijlotle,  in 
his  Ethics,  1.  6.  c«  5» 

Texw  ri>xr,v  l<>io\i,  hou  rux*  t£%w, 

Art  loveth  Fortune ;  Fortune  loveth  Art. 

The  whole  Chapter  indeed  is  well  worth  perufaL 
But  we  {hall  not  venture  to  lengthen  this  Note,  which 
may  be  probably  deemed  too  long  already,  and  which 
can  be  only  excufed,  as  giving  fome  Sample  of  a  Phi- 
lofophy,  which,  from  its  Rarity  perhaps,  may  poflibly 
furnifh  fome  Amufement* 


Not* 
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Note  VIII.  p.  23.  I  mean,  said  he,  by 
Beginning,  that  Cause  for  the  Sake  of 
which,  &c. 

As  the  Cause  here  fpoken  of,  is  that  Caufs  ufually 
called  Final,  it  may  be  afked,  how  it  comes  in  this 
Place  to  be  confidered  as  a  Beginning,  The  Anfwer 
is,  that  what  comes  lafl  in  Praclicey  ftands  in  Theory 
firji ;  or  in  other  Words,  the  Order  of  Ideas  in  the  In* 
tellecl  of  the  Artift  is  exactly  inverted^  with  refpect  to 
the  Order  of  his  Energies, 

Thus  Ammonius  — -Kafcj  yag  rrig  (aev  SEcopag  to 

te*@H  yiyvsrai  agxfl  T*fc  ^a^Eag'  Eyena~nv  $£  Trig  ^a^fag  to 
teA®~,  fyx*  rr\g  §£ugiag.  olov  b  'OitfoSb'//.©-,  ETTilayEtg  oikov^ 
bkyzt  h<xP  sayrov,  iwErccyw  oIkov  isqiyiccu'  ctte$  e?i  OTiEicacryuXy 

HQtMTlHQV     0(J.<o^0iV  KCU     KaUfJUXTitiV,        T8T0    $£     UK  <XV  yEVOilOy    fJU} 

ytvOfXEWjg  fyotyYig,  'EvtevQev  hv  a^yjUai  ir,g  §EUgtag,  ^oCauvup 
dl  <pt)<rlv  "AXKa  tsto  xk  av  yEvoiioy  (jlyi  yivojMvuv  tqixm*  £to* 
Sf  xx  av  yEVGivlo,  pr)  vTroGxnQEvruv  ^Efxe^tuv  61  5e  §£(jle}J-oi  kn 
av  j3toi0£<EV,  (to?  QS>u%§zlcry\g  rr)g  yr)g.  EvrauQa  KaTEKyi-zv  r)  Secomcu 
EvIeoQev  av  agXErai  r)  izfcifa.    wgoTEgov  yag  SpvriEi  tw  yrsv. 

EtQ'  8T0)  &5iKtel    TOV    §E(JLE?dOV.      £IT«    EytlfSl    TOlXHi'    *«*  UfEgOf 

sTrrnQYicri  rr)v  d^oipvjv,  wig  eti  teX®-  tyit  ^a^Eug,  t)  &  a?XP 
Trig  nx%a%ztog)  teX©-  t%  §Eu%lag,  Ajxp,  £ig  xamy,  p.  15, 
Edit.  Venet,  8vo. 

For  in  general  the  End  of  Theory  is  the  Beginning 
#/*  Pratlice ;  and fo  reciprocally^  the  End  of  PracHcey 
the  Beginning  of  Theory,  Thus  for  inflame:  An  Ar~ 
chitecly  being  ordered  to  build  a  Houfe^  fays  to  himfelfy 
I  am  ordered  to  build  a  Houfe ;  that  is  to  fay  ^  a  certain 

Defence^ 
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Defence,  to  protecl  againft  the  Rains  and  the  Heats. 
But  this  cannot  be  without  a  Roof  or  Covering.  From 
this  Point  therefore  he  begins  his  Theory.     He  proceeds 

and  fays But  there  can  be  no   Roof  if  there  be  no 

Walls ',  and  there  can  be  no  Walls,  without  fome  Foun- 
dations ;  nor  can  there  be  laid  Foundations,  without  open- 
ing the  Earth.  At  this  Point,  the  Theory  is  at  an  End. 
Hence  therefore  commences  the  Praclice  or  Atlion.  For 
frjl  he  opens  the  Earth  ;  then  lays  the  Foundation  ;  then 
raifes  the  Walls ;  and  Jaftly  puts  on  the  Roof  which  is 
the  End  of  the  Aclion  or  Practice,  [but  Beginning  of  the 
Theory']  as  the  Beginning  of  the  Praclice  was  the  End  of 
the  Theory.  Sec  alfo  Arifl.  Ethic.  Nicom.  1.  3.  c.  3. 
et  de  Animd,  1.  3.  3. 

Note  IX.  p.  24.  Was  it  not  the  Abfence  of 
Health,  fcfc]  Vide  Platon.  de  Rep.  I.  i.  torn.  2.  p. 
341.  Edit.  Serrani.  "flcrTrsp  (Ityw  kyu)  et  (ae  e^oio  si 
k^HEi  crca/xari,  iivou  crufAtXTi,  v  ^oaoEtTai  riv©-'  EiTToifC 
av,  on  imavT<XKOL<n  fuv  av  'mpoaOEiTai.  dia  ravra  uai  h 
tsxw  *nv  i&lfMV  wv  eu$e(j,em,  on  cq^ol  in  ctgv^q!/,  kou  xk 
iia^KEi  auric  toj&tw  eivcu.  £hiemad?nodu?n,  inquam,  ft  a 
me  qucsreres,  an fatis fit  Corpori,  ut  ft  Corpus,  an  alia 
quapiam  re  incligeat :  refponderem,  omninb  indigere. 
Atque  hdc  quidem  de  Caujd  medicina  ars  nunc  eft  in- 
vent  a,  quoniam  Corpus  per  fe  profligatum  eft,  neque  ipfi 
fatis  eft,  ut  fit  hujvfmodi.  So  likewife  the  acute  Sca- 
liger JMotionis  eni?n  Appetentia  Cauja  eft',  Appet en- 
tice,  Privatio.     De   Cauf.   L.   Lat.    1.   15.    c.    114* 

P-  235- 

Note   X.    p.   26.     Or    is    it    not    absurd 
to    suppose   there    should    be    an  art    of 

Impose 

2 
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Impossibilities?]  What  is  here  faid  concerning 
the  Difference  between  thofe  Things  for  which  we 
may  poflibly  wijh,  and  thofe  which  we  atlually  pur- 
ftie,  is  exprefTed  in  the  Ethics  of  Ariflotle,  1.  3.  c.  2. 
Ylpoxips<rig  (A£V  yap  ku  'in  twv  ctfrvvaruv.  xa)  u  tig 
ipoctYi  TxpotziP2iadaiy  Sokciyi  av  W&©"  elvai,  @k\wi$  3i' 
iri  tuv  afruvoLTOM)  oiov  aOaVao-iag .  'There  is  indeed  no 
determined  Choice  of  Aclion  with  refpecl  to  Things 
impojfible\  and  if  any  one  Jhould  fay  he  had  fo  determined^ 
he  would  appear  to  be  a  Fool.  But  there  may  be  a  Wil- 
ling or  Longing  after  Things  impojfible  \  as  for  injlance^ 
HeVtr  to  die. 

Note  Xl.  p.  27.  The  Suggestions  of  Will, 

AND     UNINSTRUCTED     INSTINCT.]       tVilly    Gi&Wfr 

or  "Ops^ig  KoyiriKvi ;  uninjlrutled  Injlincl^  ops^ig  «*o- 
ytr®".     See  before,  Note  IIL 

Note  XII.  p.  29.  The  Want  or  Absence 
of  something  appearing  good;  relative 
to  human  Life,  and  attainable  by  Man, 
but  superior  to  his  natural  and  unin- 
STRUCTED Faculties*] 

The   Cause"    here   defcribed    is  the  to  a  hexaj 

or  final. Arifiotle  in  his  Phyfcs,  1.  2.  c.  3.  in 

enumerating  the  various  Sorts  of  Caufes,  reckons 
among  the  reft  to  c?  ug  to  t^©-,  aai   r    aya9ov 

twv  afooov.  to  yap  5  hsnm  j3eX7iroV}  nai  tea®*  twv 
aAAwv  e'fiiAet  slvai  To  thefe  may  be  added  that  Caufe^ 
which  is  conjidered  as  the  End,  and  Good  of  all  the 
rejl.      For  that,  for  whofe  Sake   all  the  others  are 

T  deemed 
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deemed  neceffary,  has  jujl  pretenfions  to  be  be/ly  arid  to  be 
the  End  of  them  all.     To  this  he  fubjoins,  confonant 

to   what   is   faid    in   the    Dialogue ^la^sru    Te 

(jtwfev  awTQ  eitteTv   ayot&w   rj  $aiv6(/.EVov  ayaMov Let   it 

make  no  Difference  whether  we  call   this  End,    real 
Good,  or  only  apparent  Good,     So  in   the  Beginning 

of    his    Ethics Yla<nx   rsxyrij    kcci    nzaaot.   jhe&jS^, 

OfAOicog  oe  tzgaZtt;  ts  kou  mgoaigso'iz  ar/ot&k  tiv©-  eqIe- 
cQai  $qke7.  Aio  KoeXug  clttsQyivolvIq  t'  ayc&Ghvy  k  Tnavrct 
tyiETM,  Every  Art,  and  every  orderly  Speculation^ 
fo  likewife  every  A  ft  ion,  and  determined  Choice  of  Pur- 
fuit,  appear  all  of  them  to  tend  toward  fome  Good. 
JVell  therefore  have  they  pronounced  Good  to  be  thaty 
toward  which  all  things  tend.  See  alfo  Plat,  in  Gorg. 
p.  499.   E.  torn.  I.   Edit.  S errant. 

In  the  Definition  here  treated,  the  Words  [rela- 
tive to  Human  Life]  exprefs  that  Part  of  the  Stoic 
Definition  of  Art  [^0;  t)  t£A©~  suxpiw  tuv  h 
tw  C/w.]  They  were  omitted  in  the  Definition  p.  17. 
as  more  properly  belonging  to  the  prefent  Definition, 
which  refpedts  Art  in  its  final  Caufe.    See  page  261. 

That  what  is  perfeft  and  felf-fujficient  is  above 
the  fecondary  Helps  of  Art  ;  that  our  own  Weakncfs 
and  Infujfciency,  and  the  Profpect  of  procuring  that  ab- 
fent  Good,  by  which  we  all  hope  to  fupply  ourfelves, 
where  deficient ;  that  this  is  the  Source  not  only  of 
all  Arts,  but  (^joined  to  focial  AfFeclionJ  is  the  Origin 
and  Cement  of  Human  Society  ;  fee  (befides  the 
Place  here  treated,)  pages  u,  12 j  and  of  the  third 
Treat ife,  p.  147  to  p.  157. 

Thus 
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Thus  the  Poet  in  Stobaus,  p.  515. 

Need  all  Things  taught:  What  cannot  need  invent? 

Agreeably  alfo  to  this,  Virgil,  in  his  firfl:  Georgicy 
having  told  us  of  the  various  Changes  to  the  worfe, 
which  happened  in  the  natural  World  immediately 
fubfequent  to  the  Golden  Age,  goes  on  to  enumerate 
the  feveral  Inventions  of  Men,  which  were  the  natural 
Refult  of  this  their  newly  indigent  State,  He  at  laft 
fums  up  the  whole  by  faying— — 

Turn  varies  venere  artes :  labor  omnia  vicit, 
ImprobuSy  Cif  duris  urgens  in  rebus  EG  est  as. 

Where  (according  to  the  Doctrine  in  the  Dia- 
logue,) Want  is  made  the  Beginning  or  Origin  of 
Arts.  The  Poet  even  refers  this  Difpenfation,  this 
Introduction  of  Indigene *,  Carey  and  Solicitude,  to  the 
immediate  Will  of  Providence,  acting  for  the  Good 
of  Mankind;  left  Plenty  mould  lull  them  intoflothful 
Lethargjy  fo  as  to  forget  their  nobleft  and  mojl  atlive 
Faculties. 

Pater  ipfe  colendi 
Haud  facilem  ejfe  viam  voluity  primufque  per  artem 
Movit  agrosy  curis  acuens  mortalia  corday 
Nee  tor  per  e  gravi  pajjus  fua  regna  veterno. 

Note  XIII.  p.  32.  Co-existent,  replied 
he,  as  in  a  Statue,  &c.    Successive,  as  in 

T  2  a  Tuns 
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A    Tune    or    Dance,    fcfV.]      This    Divifion    of 

Beings  or  Produdions  we  find  mentioned  by  Ari- 

fiotle  in  his  Phyfics,   (1.  3.  c.  8.)    where   explaining 

his  Doctrine  concerning   Infinite^    he    fays aw' 

E7TEI      tSOTOuXKli;       TO     BlVCUy        UCTTEp      Y)      bfAEgOC      In,        KM       b 

aytoV)  ru  az\  a7\>.o  km  afoo  yivscrQai  »to>  km  to  <x7Teipov. 
In  as  much  as  Being  is  manifold^  fuch  as  is  the 
Being  of  a  Day  or  public  Feflival,  (which  exijl  by 
continually  becoming  fomething  farther)  fuch  alfo  is  the 
Being  and  Nature  of  Infinite.  The  fame  Sentiment 
foon  after  is  more  fully  explained  and  opened. 
"Xlfs  to  <%7T£i£0v  8  oV  >.a^amv^  0>£  T0$E  71,  oiov 
avQcuTrov,  vj  oDilav'  aK>?  ug  hf/spot  teyelaiy  km  b  kyuv 
dig  to  Etvaiy  m  ug  k<ria  Tig  ysyovEv,  aKh*  azi  ev  ymcru 
km  (pQooa.  JVe  are  not  to  conceive  of  Infinite^  as  of 
a  pofitive  particular  Sub/lance,  like  a  Man  or  a 
Houfc,  but  rather  as  we  pronounce  Exiflence  of  a 
Day  or  public  Fejlival,  which  have  their  Effence,  not 
cfs  fenfibky  individual  Sub/lances^  but  by  a  continued 
Procedure  of  Being  and  ceafing  to  be.  Vid.  Scalig.  de 
Cauf.  Ling.  Lat.  3.  C.  72.  p.  124.  Ariftor.  Categ. 
Gap.  6.  Amnion.  Com.  £»S-K«1.  p.  82.  b.  Seal.  Poetic. 
L.  3.  C.  1.  p.  82. 

Note  XIV.  p.  32.  What  is  Human  Life, 
but  a  Compound  of  Parts  thus  fleet- 
ing, C5'r.]  It  is  not  inelegantly  faid  in  the  E- 
thics  fo  often   referred    to 'H  0%  {w\   EVEPyeux  rig 

£f(,       KM       EXar@~      VEM     TUUTCC     KM     TXTOig      EVEPyzH     «     KM 

jxaKra  aya7ra.'  olov  b  ph  /xscmoj,  tv  cckoyi  ibepi 
ra  (Atto,  Q  <&  <piK0fAa9ri<;y  TV)  foavoljt  'ujEp)  Ttx  Seupyi- 
l&ala,'  XT®  b%  km  twv  >.Qi7Tuv  £K£r©-.  LlFE  1  s  a 
certain  Energy,  and  each  Man  energizes  about  thofe 

Subjects, 
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Subjecls,  and  with  thofe  Faculties,  for  which  he  hath 
the  greatejl  Affection  ;  the  Mufician,  with  his  Hearings 
about  Sounds  harmonious  ;  the  Studious,  with  his  Intel- 
lefty  about  Matters  of  Speculation  ;  and  in  like  manner 
each  Man  elfe  of  the  various  forts  befide.  Ethic.  Ni- 
com.  1.  10.  c.  4. 

Note  XV.    p.  34.      Every   Art   will   be 

ACCOMPLISHED     AND     ENDED    IN      A     WoRK     OR 

Energy.]  The  Cause  here  treated  is  the  For- 
mal, called  by  various  Names;  the  £$©-,  the  toy©", 
the  fi  In,  the  to  t«  w  sivai  Vid.  Seal,  de  Cauf. 
Ling.  Lat.  L.  v.  c.  113.  p.  232.  Imperfeclum  autem 
Gracl}  &c, 

In  the  Beginning  of  the  above  cited  Ethics,  afteF 
the  Author  has  told  us  that  every  Art,  and  Human 
Acllon  tend  to  fome  Good  or  End,  he  adds  Atapopa. 

$E      Tl$     <pa,lV£TOU     TWV      TfXWV*        Tflfc    (XE\     yup     EKTIV     EVEPyUQLi* 

ia  $e  tsapy  Surras,  tpya  nva.  But  there  appears  a 

Difference  In  Ends :  For  fome  are  Energies;  fome, 
over  and  above  thefe  Energies,  are  certain  Works, 
In  £htintllian's  lnflitutes  the  fame  Difinclion,  with 
refpecl:  to  the  End  of  Arts,  is  mentioned,  /.  2.  e,  18, 
Via.  Plat.  In  Dio.  Laert.  L.  3.  C.  84.  p.  216.  C.  iqo, 
]>.  225. 

But  here  perhaps  it  may  be  afked,  if  all  Arts  are 
ended  and  accomplished  in  fome  Energy  or  Work,  and 
this  Energy  or  Work  be  almoft  univerfally  that  abfent 
Good,  toward  which  they  all  tend,  and  for  the  fake 
of  which  they  are  all  exerted  ?  (for  a  Dance,  which 
is  an  Energy,  and  a  Houfe,  which  is  a  Work,  are 
certain  abfent  Goods  or  Pleafures,  for  the  fake  of  which 

T  3  cer- 
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certain  Arts  operate,)  if  this  be  allowed,  it  may  be 
afked,  whence  then  the  Difference  between  the  Formal 
Caufe  and  the  Final-,  the  Final,  as  in  Note  XII.  it 
has  been  already  treated? 

The  Anfwer  to  this  is,  that  they  concur  and  are 
the  fame.     To  (jl\v  yap  ti   in,    kou  to  5    hma,    h    en. 
The  Formal  Caufe  and  the  Final  are  one.     Arijl, 
Nat.  Aufc.  1.  2.  c.  7,     If  they  differ,  it  is  (as  Joannes 
Grammaticus  obferves  in  commenting  on  this  Place)  a 
Difference  rather  in  the  Time  and  Manner  of  our  view- 
ing them,  than  in  their  own  Effence  and  Nature.     It 
may  not  perhaps  be  improper  to  tranfcribe  his  own 
Words.      Taulov  tw   a^fxa    to    tea©-  ua\   to   e/^©-,  tv 
r%E<7EJ    (jlovyi    &a<pspov,    w$  ■t.iqvnra.i,    kou    tw    xpovu*      orau 
fXEV    yap    a$     yivo/xtvov,    kou     pmw*     ov    ^eupyjrai,     T£\@h 
ZriV      orav  tie   ag  »|3)j   ysvo/Aevov,  sic©-.      The  End   and 
the  Form  are  numerically  the  fame,    differing  (as  has 
leenfaid)  in  the  Relation  only,  andTiME.   For  thus 
the  fame  Thing,  while  confidered  as  in  its  Progrefs  to 
Completion,  but  as  not  yet  complete,  is  fo  long  an  End  5 
when  confidered  as  actually  complete,  is  no  longer  an  End, 
but  a  Form.     And  thus  is  this  Queftion  one  way 
anfwered,  by  acknowledging  that  thefe  two  Caufes 
co-incide,  and  differ  not  in  their  Effence  or  real  Cha- 
racter, but  rather  in  the   Time  and  Manner  of  our 
contemplating  them. 

But  there  is  another  Anfwer,  and  that  is  derived 
from  the  twofold  Nature  of  final  Caufes.  According 
to  this  Doctrine,  Arts  have  not  only  a  nearer  and 
more  immediate  End,  (as  a  Ship  is  the  End  of  Ship- 
building, or  Navigation  the  End  of  Pilotry)  but 
they  have  a  ftill  remoter  and  higher  End,  a  tea®-  te- 
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>jxcura7ov,  that  is  to  fay,  Man,  Human-kind,  or 
(in  other  Words)  the  Utility  or  Elegance  of  Human 
Life.  Thus  the  Stagirite.  'Eo-^ev  yap  mug  xcu 
WfASig  T£A©"*  &X<^  y^P  ^0  a  EVEKOC.  For  WE  OUR- 
SELVES alfo  are  in  fome  fort  an  End  ;  for  the  final 
Caufe  is  twofold.  Natur.  Aufcult.  1.  2.  c.  2.  If 
therefore  we  have  refpecl:  to  this  ultimate  End, 
thele  two  Caufes  will  be  found  to  differ,  and  be  really 
diftincl:  from  each  other* 

And  thus  it  is  that  in  fome  refpects  they  agree, 
and  in  others  they  differ,  according  to  the  above 
Diftin&ions  eftablifhed  by  this  Philofophy. 

Note  XVI.  p.  38.  O  Art  !  Thou  distin- 
guishing Attribute,  iffc]  This  alludes  to  a  ca- 
pital Dijlinclion  of  Art,  taken  fro?n  a  View  of  her 
different  Ends.  Art  may  in  fome  refpedts  be  faid  to 
finish  Nature,  in  others  to  imitate  her.  She 
finiflies  her,  where  Nature,  having  given  the  Powers,  is 
of  herfelf  unable  to  give  them  Perfection.  It  is  thus 
the  Gymnajlic  Arts ,  Dancing,  Riding,  &c.  finifh  the 
Corporeal  Powers  ;  while  the  fublimer  Arts,  Logic, 
Rhetoric,  Moral  Virtue,  tffr.  finifh  the  Mental.  Where 
fhe  does  not  finifh  Nature,  (he  imitates  her,  as  in 
Sculpture,  Painting,  Dramatic  Poetry,  tsrV, 

Aristotle  exprefTes  the  above  fentimenr,  as  fol- 
lows. "Oawj  te  v  tsxv*i  Tec  (xh  e7TiteXeT,  av  y]  Qucri; 
o^uvoIei  cc7TE^/^Ea9ou7   to,  &   lupiiTCU.      Phyfic.     L,   2-> 

Oi   C. 
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Note  XVII.  p.  44.  The  Efficient,  the 
Material,  the  Final,  and  the  Formal.] 
That  is  to  fay,  to  nmaav,  £  "Tm,  to  I  evekcx,  to 
Eft©". 

Thus  Seneca,  in  his  65th  Epiflle.  Caufam  Ari~ 
Jioteles  putat  tribus  modis  dici.  Pr'nna,  inquit,  caufa 
eft  ipfa  Materia,  fine  qua  nihil  pot  eft  effici,  Secunda9 
Opifex.  Tertia,  Forma  qua:  unicuique  operi  imponitur^ 
tanquamjiatuce ;  nam  banc  Arifioteies  Idos  (e1$o$)  vocat. 
Quart  a  quoque,  inquit,  his  ace  edit,  Propofttum  totius 
opens. 

Quid  fit  hoc,  aperiam.  Ms  prima  flatus  caufa 
eft  :  ntmquam  enim  facia  effet,  nift  fuijfet  id,  ex  quo  ea 
funderetur,  ducereturve,  Secunda  caufa,  Artifex  efi  ; 
non  potuifjet  enim  as  Mud  in  habitum  ftatua?  ftgurariy 
nifi  acceffiffent  per  it  a  manus.  Tertia  caufa  efi  Forma: 
neque  enimfiatua  ifia  Doryphoros  aut  Diadumenos  voca- 
retur,  nift  hac  Mi  effet  impreffa  fades,  Quarta  caufa 
eft,faciendi  Propofttum  :  nam  nift  hoc  fuiffet,  facia  non 
effet,  Quid  eji  Propofttum  f  Quod  invitavit  arti- 
ficem,  quod  Me  fecutus  fecit,  Vel  pecunia  efi  hoc,  ft 
venditurus  fabricavit ;  vel  gloria,  ft  labor  avit  in  na- 
?nen ;  vel  religio,  ft  donum  templo  paravit.  Ergo  13 
htec  Caufa  efi,  propter  quam  fit.  An  non  put  as  inter 
caufas  facli  operis  numerandum,  quo  remoto  faclum  non 
effet, 

Aristotle's  own  Words  are  as  follow.    "Eva 

(JLEV     XV     TP07T0V     CUTIOV     teyETCU      TO      l£     8      yiVETCli     TJ     EVV- 

aoyv$&~    77?$   fwAnj,    KOii    to\    ikim    ym,      "totov   &, 

to 
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to  si$&-,  na)  to  'sr#£>a0N£«yjaa•  tSto  5*  inv  6  ?vo'y©" 
0  t5  ti  "^v  sivai,  na)  tcc  ikra  yEV>T  olov  tS  &ce  -srao-aJv 
t«  &o  'Rrfo^  eV,  xcw  o*oj$  0  a£>i0/>tof,  «at  t«  jWE^n  rcc  h 
tw  *oyw.  "Eri,  o9ev  «  #?%»?  t»jj  /jdaGoXy;  h  wpUTYiy 
7j  >i  t^  v)g£/xYi(Tm$'  olov  b  fixtevo-ag,  arnov  xa)  o 
nxa%o,  t«  tehvx'  xai  ote)$  to  txiixv  tS  fssoia//.EVii,  xai  ro 
[/.{]aGa?<A0V  t5  /j.{la€a?O\0iJ.Evx.  'Et»,  o>$  to  tea®-" 
tSto  0^  In  to  5  hina'  olov  t5  'srf^waTEry  rj  byUioc* 
01a  ti  yap  ^E^Tra/m ;  ^a/xEV  i'va  uyixlvy,  xai  £i7tqvte$ 
&to>£j   oiopsQa  aTTo^d'coHEvai  to  ojtwv. 

Itf  0«£  manner  that  may  be  called  a  Caufe,  out  of 
which)  exiftlng  as  a  Part  of  it,  any  thing  is  made  or 
compounded.  Thus  is  Brafs  the  Caufe  of  a  Statuey 
Stiver  of  a  Cup,  and  fo  alfo  the  higher  Genera,  in 
%uhich  thefe  are  included  [as  Metal,  the  Genus  in- 
cluding Brafs  and  Silver;  Body,  the  Genus  including 
Metal,  £3V.  &c.~]  In  another  way,  the  Form  and  Ex- 
emplar of  any  Thing  is  its  Caufe;  that  is  to  fay ,  in  other 
Words,  the  Definition,  the  Detail  or  Narrative  of  its 
EJfence  [that  which,  characterizing  it  to  be  fuch  a  par- 
ticular thing,  diftinguifhes  it  from  all  things  elte]  and  of 
this  Definition  thefeveral  higher  Genera.  Thus  the  Caufe 
of  the  Diapafon  or  Oitave  is  the  Proportion  of  two  to 
one  \  and  more  generally  than  that,  is  Number  ;  and  is 
moreover  the  fever  al  Parts,  out  of  which  this  Definition 
is  formed.  Add  to  this  Caufe,  that  other,  from  whence 
the  original  Principle  oj  Change,  or  of  ceafing  to 
change  \  as  for  Injlance,  the  Perfon  who  deliberates  is 
the  Caufe  of  that  which  refults  from  fuch  Delibera- 
tion \  the  Father  is  the  Caufe  of  the  Son  ;  and  in  gene- 
ral, the  Efficient,  of  the  Thing  ejfetled ;  the  Power 
changing,  of  the  Thing  changed,     Befides  thefe  Caufesy 

there 
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there  is  that  alfo,  which  is  conftdered  as  the  End ;  that 
is  to  fay,  the  Caufe,  for  the  fake  of  which  the  thing  is 
done.  Thus  the  Caufe  of  Exercifmg  is  Health,  For  if 
it  he  ajked,  IFJjy  does  he  ufe  Exercife  ?  We  fay,  To  pre- 
ferve  his  Health-,  and  having  faid  thus  much,  we  think 
we  have  given  the  proper  Caufe,  Ariftot.  Natur. 
Aufcult.  1.  2.  c.  3. 

Addition    to  NOTE    III. 

The  Peripatetic  Definition  of  Nature,  given  /»» 
257,  tho'  in  fome  degree  illuftrated  p.  266,  yet  be- 
ing ftill  from  its  Brevity  perhaps  obfcure,  the  follow- 
ing Explication  of  it  is  fubjoined. 

In  the  firft  place,  by  Nature  the  Peripatetics 
meant  that  Vital  Principle  in  Plants,  Brutes,  and 
Men,  by  which  they  are  faid  to  live,  and  to  be  di- 
stinguished from  Things  inanimate.  Nature  therefore 
being  another  Name  for  Life  or  a  vital  Principle, 
the  firfl  Acl  of  this  Principle,  throughout  all  Sub- 
jects, is  univerfally  found  to  be  of  the  following 
kind ;  namely,  to  advance  the  Subjecl,  which  it  en- 
livens, from  a  Seed  or  Embryo  to  fomething  better  and 
more  perfccl.  This  ProgreJJion^  as  well  in  Plants  as 
in  Animals,  is   called  Growth,     And  thus  is  it  that 

Nature    is    a    Principle   of  Motion. But  then 

this  ProgreJJion  or  Growth  is  not  infinite.  When 
the  Subjecl:  is  mature,  that  is,  hath  obtained  its  Com- 
pletion and  perfccl  Form,  then  the  ProgreJJion  ceafes. 
Here  therefore  the  Bufinefs  of  the  vital  Principle 
becomes  different.  It  is  from  henceforward  no 
longer  employed  to  acquire  a  Form,  but  to  preferve 
to  its  Sufjec-t  a  Form  already  acquired.     And  thus  is 

it 
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it  that  Nature  is  a  Principle  of  Reft ',  St  ability  ^  or 
Ceafing  to  move.  And  fuch  indeed  {he  continues  to 
be,  maintaining,  as  long  as  pojjible,  the  Form  com- 
mitted to  her  Care,  till  Time  and  external  Caufes  in  the 
firft  Place  impair  it,  and  induce  at  length  its Diffblut ion, 
which  is  Death. 

And  thus  it  has  been  (hewn  how  Nature  may 
be  called  a  Principle  both  of  Motion  and 
Ceasing  to  move. 

As  to  the  reft  of  the  Definition,  namely,  that 
Nature  is  a  Principle^  which  inheres  in  its  Sub- 
ject im?nediatefyy  ejfent 'tally ',  and  not  by  way  of  Ac  in- 
dent ;  no  more  is  meant  by  this,  than  that  the  Na- 
ture or  Life  in  every  Being,  which  hath  fuch 
Principle,  is  really  and  truly  a  Part  of  that 
Being,  and  not  detached  and  feparate  from  it,  like 
the  Pilot  from  the  Ship,  the  Mufician  from  the  In- 
ftrument.  For  to  thefe  Subjecls  tho'  thofc  Artifts  are 
Principles  of  Motion  and  Reft,  yet  do  they  in  no  fenfc 
participate  with  them  in  vital  Sympathy  and  Union. 


END  of  the  NOTES  on  Treatise  the  Firft. 


NOTES 

O  N 

TREATISE  the  Third; 

CONCERNING 

HAPPINESS. 


NOTE  I,  p.  107.  Nature  seems  to 
treat  Man,  &fc]  lit  Phidias  pot  eft  a 
primo  injlituere  fignum,  idque  perficere ;  po- 
teji  ab  alio  inchoatum  accipere  £if  abfolvere :  huic  eft 
fapientia  Jimilis.  Non  enim  ipfa  genuit  hominem,  fed 
accepit  a  natura  inchoatum :  hanc  ergo  intuens,  debet 
inftitutum  illud^  quaji  fignum  abfolvere*  Cic.  de  Fin. 
IV.  13.  p.  334.  Edit.  Davif. 

Note  II.  p.  113.  Practice  too  often 
creeps,  &V.]     See/>.  136.  and  Note  X. 

Note  III.  p.  114.  The  Sovereign  Good 
is  that,  the  Possession  of  which  renders 
US  HAPPY.]  Ktyi<tei  yap  aya9Zv^  bt  sj^m/xove^ 
iu$xt(/.m$.      By   the  Poffejfion   of  Things   GOOD,    are 

the 
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the  Happy  made  happy.  Platon.  Conviv.  p.  204. 
torn.  2.  Edit.  Servant.  Pbileb.  Plat.  p.  60.  B.  See 
Arrian  Epicl.  L  3.  c.  22.   p.  453. 

The  Reader  will  be  pleafed  to  obferve,  that,  in 
all  Quotations  from  the  DifTertations  of  Epieletus  col- 
lected by  Arrian,  the  Author  refers  to  the  late  Edi- 
tion in  two  Volumes  Quarto,  publifhed  by  his  learned 
and  ingenious  friend,  Mr.  Upton. 

Note  IV.  p.  115.  Certain  original 
Characteristics    and    Pre-concep- 

tions,  &c]  The  Pre-conceptions  here  fpoken 
of,  are  called  by  the  Latins  Prcenotiones,  or  Antici- 
pationes ;  by  the  Greeks,  tet^a^s^,  or  "Ewoiai,  with 
the  occafional   Epithets  of  either  hqivx),    'i^uioi,    or 

It  is  evident  that  all  Men,  without  the  lead  Help 
of  Art,  exert  a  kind  of  Natural  Logic,  can  in  fome 
degree  refute,  and  prove,  and  render  a  Reafon, 

Now  this  cannot  be  (as  the  meaneft  Proficient 
in  Logic  well  knows)  without  general  Ideas,  and 
general  Proportions,  becaufe  a  Syllogifm  of  Particu- 
lars is  an  Impossibility.  There  muft  be  therefore 
fome  natural  Faculty  to  provide  us  thefe  Generals \ 
This  Faculty  cannot  be  any  of  the  Senfes,  for  they 
all  refpect  Particulars  only.  Nor  can  it  be  the  rea- 
soning or  fyllogizing  Faculty,  for  this  does  not  form  fuch 
Generals,  but  ufe  them  when  formed.  There  only 
therefore  remains  the  Faculty  called  Na^,  that  is  to 
fay,  the  Indutlive  Faculty;  the  Faculty,  which,  by 
Induclion  of  fimilar   Individuals^   forms  out  of  the 

particular 
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particular  and  the  many  what  is  general  and  one,   T. 
Species    of  Apprehenfion   is    evidently  our  firjl   and 
earliejl  Knowledge,  becaufe  all  Knowledge  by  Reafon- 
ing  dates  its  Origin  from  it,  and  becaufe,  except  theje 
.  no  other  knowledge  is  poflible. 

As  therefore  every  Ear,  not  abfolutely  depraved, 
is  able  to  make  fome  general  Dijlinclions  of  Sound ; 
and  in  like  manner  every  Eye,  with  refpecr.  to  Obje&s 
of  Vifion ;  and  as  this  general  Ufe  of  thefe  Faculties, 
by  being  dirTufed  through  all  Individuals,  may  be 
called  common  Hearing,  and  common  Vifion,  as  op- 
pofed  to  thofe  more  accurate  En  peculiar  only 

to  Arti/ls  :  So  fares  it  with  refpect   to  the  Intellecl. 
There  are   Truths,    or    Univerfcls   of  fo  a 

kind,  that  every  Mind,  or  Intellect,  not  abfolutely  de- 
praved, without  the  lead  Help  of  Art,  can  hardly 
fail  to  recognize  them.  The  Recognition  of  thefe, 
or  at  lead  the  Ability  to  recognize  them,  is  called 
:on  Sense,  as  being  a  Senfe  com- 
mon to  ally  except  Lunatics  and  Ideots. 

Farther,    as  this  Power  is  called  Xa$, 

fo  the  feveral  Pre  vhich  are  its  proper  Ob- 

,    or  f  :tions,  as  be- 

y  all   other   Conceptions.     It  is  eafy 
to  gather  from  v.  s  been  faid,  that  thefe  m 

nuft  be  general,  as  being  formed  by  Inducl:. 
as  alfo  natural,   by  being   common   to  all  Men,    and 

to  all   Inftruction.     Hence  therefore   t; 
Definition.  - 

-a.     "A  Pre-Co'aCEptiont   is  the  m 

r/aL"     Diog. 
L_erc 
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Laert.  /.  7.  f.  54.  See  alfo  Arrian.  Epicl.  L  1.  c.  22* 
J.  3.  c.  6.     Cic.  de  Natura  Deor.  1.  1.  c.  16,   17. 

Plut.  de  Placit.  Phihfoph.  910.  c.  Ariftot.  de  Anhtu 
III.   II. 

Note  V.  p.  115. And  that  the  Dif- 
ference    LAY   ONLY    IN    THE     APPLYING     THEM 

to   Particulars.]      This   was   called   'Eipa^oyh 

iuv    isfcfoi^euv     rcu$    £711    p^a<;    kalot.i$ t«j     Quaixa; 

srpetoj+fi$  tyat>(j.o<?£iv  rcu$  km  pep;  sirlccig.  Arr. 
Epicl.  I.  I.  c.  22.  p.  114,  116.  Edit.  Upi.  See  an 
eminent  Inftance,  illuftrating  the  Truth  of  this  Rea- 
foning,  in  the  fame  Author,  /.  4.  c.  1.  p.  545. 
*Evvciptv  yapy  gtj,  &c.  Eoet.  de  Conf.  L.  3.  Profa* 
2.   p.  106. 

Note  VI.  p.  120.  Why  are  there,  Who 
seek  Recesses,  &c]  Multi  aute?n  is?  funty  dif 
fuerunty  qui  eamy  quam  dicOy  tranquillitatem  expetenteSy 
a  negotiis  publicis  fe   removennty  ad  ctiumque  perfu- 

gerint. His  idem  propofitum  fuit,  quod  re gib us ;  ut 

ne  qua  re  egerenty  ne  cui  parerenty  libertate  uterentur  : 
cujus  proprium  eft  Jic  viverey  ut  velis.  Square  cum 
hoc  commune  fit  potently  eupidorum  cum  i'tSy  quos  dix/\ 
ctiojis  :  alteri  fe  adipifci  id  fejje  arbitrantury  fi  opes 
magnas  habeant ;  alteri  fi  content!  fmt  &  fuoy  &f  parvo. 
Cic.  de  Offic.  1.  1.  c  20,  21. 

Note  VII.  p.  i2r. The  Sovereign  Good, 

they  have  taught  us,  ought  to  be,  £5V.] 
The  original  Pre-conceptions  of  the  Sove- 
reign Good  here  recited,  may  be  juftined  by  the 
following  Authorities,  from  among  many  which  are 

omitted. 

Agree- 
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Agreeable  to  Nature, Neque  ulla  alia  in 

re,  nifi  in  Natura,  queer endum  ejfe  Mud  Summum 
bonum,  quo  omnia  referrentur.  Cic.  Acad.  I.  I.  c.  5. 
p.  27.  Edit.  Davif. 

Conducive  to  well-being.— Epitletus  calls 
that  Truth  or  Knowledge,  which  refpecls  our  real  Hap- 
pinefs  [rhv  aXnQetav  tyiv  isty,  rri;  svo^aifMifiag^  the  Truth 
or  Knowledge,  which  regards  not  mere  Livings  but 
which  conduces  to  Living  well  [a  tw  weft  t5 
ZHN>     a-KKa     ty.v     vfa    to    ET    ZHN.]       Arrian. 

Epifl*    1.     I.     C      4.     p.    28.     Edit.    Upt.       'At     UOIVM     TTSfl 

Eutai/xovias    hvoicu TO     ZHN    KATA     $T2INj 

km  tcv  ram  (pucrtv  |3/cv,  ETAAIMONIAN  »  Tiyaov 
nxfa  5e  txtoi$,  TO  ET  ZHN,  km  to  zu  @ixvy  xcu 
■nj*  svfyfav,  'ETAAIMONIAN  <pxa\v  uvea.  Our 
common  P re-conceptions  concerning  Happiness  call  it 
the  Living  according  to  Nature  ;  farther 
than  this,  they  fay  it  is  Living  or  Exijling  well;  THE 
Life  of  well-being.  Alex,  Aphrod.  nst$  -^vpc* 
p.  157.  Edit.  Aid. 

Accommodate  to  all  Places  and  Times— 
Antoninus,  fpeaking  of  that  Happinefs,  which  he 
deemed  our  Sovereign  Good,  calls  it  fomething  which, 
was  in  our  Power  IIANTAXOT  km  AIHNE- 
KX12,    every   where  and  perpetually.   I.  7. 

f.  54. 

Durable and  Indeprivable  — —  Nifi  sta- 

B1LI    &     FIXO     &    PERMANENTE     BONO,     BEATUS 

effe  nemo  poteflf  Tufc.  Difp.  1.  5.  c,  14.  p.  372.  Edit. 

U  Davif. 
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Davif.     So  immediately  after,  in  the  fame  page— 
An  dubium  eft,  quin  nihil  fit  habendum  in  eo  generc 
quo  vita  beata  completur,   fi  id   poffit  amitti  ;    nihil 
enim    interarefcere,    nihil    exftingui,    &c.       Kat     ti'j 
aurr]    h    £uqoiay     y\v  0    ti/%o>v   £fi7rc^laai    duvarai,    «    Xeyw 
ILaiaap    r\    Ka'urafOi;    £>iA©",     atoa    hqoo%,    auKww,     wu- 
giro$y      aKhx    TgKTfjLvgia ;      h     0s9     ETPOIA     xdh     stw£ 
t&t    i*    TO    AIHNEKEX    hoc)    ANEMIIOAI- 
XTON.     And  what  fort  of  Happinefs  is  this,  which 
any  thing  intervening  may  embarrafs  ;   I  fay  not  Caefar, 
or  Caefar'j  Friend,  but  a  Crow,  a  Piper,  a  Fever,  a 
thoufand    things    befide?    Happiness  furely  implies 
nothing  fo  much,   as  Perpetuity  and  being  su- 
perior   TO    HINDRANCE    OR   IMPEDIMENT.      Ar- 

rian.  Epicl.  1.  4.  c.  4.  p.  585.  Edit.  Upt„  See  alfo 
I.  2.  c.  11.  p.  227. 

Self- derived. Atque  hoc  dabitis,  ut  opinorji 

modo  fit  aliquid  effe  beatum,  id  oportere  totum 
poni  in  potestate  Sapientis  :  nam  fi  amitti 
vita  beata  poteft,  beata  effe  non  potefl.  Cic.  de  Fin.  1.  2. 
C.  27.    p.  163.  hoc)  Toiq  fxev  kot9  aTtydEiav  aaKoic,  \va 

fj.Y]  m££7nVty  6  civ9pa7r@-,  kit*  aulu  [o*  §eq\]  ro  wav 
'ifovlo.  That  Man  might  not  fall  into  real  Evils,  the 
Gods  have  put  the  whole  in  his  own  Power.  M. 
Ant.  1.  2.  f.  II.  T/  yap  hiv,  0  falsi  'zsa;  avfyaTT®"  \ 
EuraQwai,  li/^i/xorwra/,  IIANTA  £12,  ©EAEI 
IIOIEIN,  (jly\  HuXvsaQizi,  prd9  avayHccfyaQou.  For 
what  is  it,  that  every  Man  feeks  ?  To  be  fecurely 
fixed,  to  be  happy,  to  do  all  things  accord- 
ing to  his  own  Will,  not  to  be  hindered,  not 
to  be  compelled.  Arr.  Epi£t.  1.  4.  c.  I.  p.  539,  540. 
Ariftotle  joins  felf  derived  and  indeprivabk  in  his  idea 

of 
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of  Good.  Tayecfiov  $s  olnsTov  n  kou  Suo-otQalfzlov  slvat 
(AtxvleuofxsGcx.     Etk.  Nic.  1.  I.  C.  5. 

Note  VIII.  p.  125.  The  Political  and 
Lucrative,  the  Contemplative  and  Plea- 
surable.] This  fourfold.  Diftinction  of  Lives  is 
mentioned  in  Ari/lotle's  Ethics,  1.  I.  c.  5. 

Note  IX.  p.  131.        Pleasure 

Whom  love  attends,  &c» 
alluding  to  Homer,  Iliad  H.  V.  214. 

Note  X.  p.  136.     Suppose  an  Event  werc 

to  happen not  an  Inundation,  &c]    See 

Arrian.  Epicl.  1.  4.  c.  4.  which  Chapter  is  peculiarly 
addrefted  to  the  Seekers  of  Leifure  Retirement,  and 
Study.  Part  of  it  has  been  already  quoted,  p.  290. 
kou  ri'i  auT/i  yi  hooia,  &c.  See  alfo  the  fame  Author, 
1.  4.  c.  1.  p.  567.  Uu$  anm^,  &c.  and  of  the  Dia- 
logue here  commented,  p.  113. 

Note  XL  p.  137. Is  Acting  a  Circum- 
stance, cff<\]  Etenim  cognitio  contemplatioque  na- 
tures manca  quodammodo  atque  inchoata  fit,  ft  nulla 
aclio  rerum  confequc.tur.  Ea  autem  aclio  in  heminum 
commodis  tuendis  maxim e  cernitur.  Gic.  de  Offic.  /.  I, 
c.  43.  The  whole  Chapter,  as  well  as  the  Subfequent, 
is  well  worthy  of  Perufal. 

Note  XII.  p.  140.— If  a  Piece  of  Metal  be 
tendered  us,  &V.J     See  Arr.  EpiSf.  hi.  c.  10, 

p.   IIO.       'OjWTE  KM  £7r\  tS  VOfXia/MXl^-,    &C 

Note  XIII.  p.  144.— Are  alienated  from 
it,  or  are  indifferent  to  it?]  Placet  his,  in- 
quit,  quorum  ratio  mibi  probatur,  fimul  atque  natumfit 

U  2  animal 
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animal  (hinc  enim  eji  ordiendum)  ipfumfibi  conciliariy  & 
commendari  ad fe  conjervandum,  iff  fuum  Jlatumy  iff  ad 
ea  qua  confervantla  funt  ejusjlatus,  diligenda;  alienari 
auiem  ab  interitUy  iijque  rebus,  qua  interitum  videantur 
afferre.  Cic  de  Fin.  1.  3.  c.  5.  p.  21 1.  Edit.  Dav. 
See  alfo  /.  5.  c.  9.  De  Offic.  1.  I.  c.  4.  'OiKEi^uefo 
7rfoc  au7x$  kvGv$  yEvofjLEvoi.     Plut.  Mor.    p.  1038.  b. 

Note  XIV.  p,   155.  Let  it  not  be   forgot 

THEN,    SAID    HE,    IN    FAVOUR    OF    SOCIETY,    tffc>] 

The  whole  Argument  to  prove  Society  natural  to 
Man^  from  />.  147  to  the  page  here  cited,  is  taken 
from  the  fecond  Book  of  Plato's  Republic.  See  Plat. 
torn.  2.  p.  369,  Iffc.  Edit.  Serrani.  See  alfo  the 
fame  Argument  hinted  at  in  the  Protagoras  of  PUtOy 
p.  322.  C.  Edit.  Serr.  Tom.  1. 

Note  XV.  p.  156. Are  not  the  Powers 

and  Capacities  of  Speech,  iffc]  The  Argu- 
ment in  favour  of  Society,  from  our  being  poftefTed 
of  toy©",  or  the  fpeaking  Faculty^  feems  to  have 
been  much  infilled  on  by  the  beft  Authors  of  An- 
tiquity. 

Aion  el  tzoKtikov  6  "Av9poj7r<&~  £(ooVy  isaan/is  /xt- 
x/ttiis  hoi  nzavT©~  ayehaiu  £ux  fxaXKoVy  dyhov.  'Qufev 
yocpy     a;   (pacfXiVy     fxavrw    h   <pi/<rig    worn*      hcyov    o*e   (jlqvov 

Av9pOJ7T@-     £Xei     T^v     £wWV.         'H    fJLEV    HV     <PUVY\     T«     ^©~ 

xai  ijJTtYife  In  CYi/jLeiov'  dib  kcu  To'ig  aMoi$  uTTapxet 
£oogi$'  (W£%pi  yaq  tst«  yi  ${/<ri$  av%v  hfavQevy  art 
aio'GavEjQai  t5  toTn^S  tcou  ^e^,  xai  raora  an^atvEiV 
atofaoig'  *0  de  to'y®"  km  to  o^tev  in  to  (ru/x^EfoVy 
xa)  to  fcbaQEfov  tors  xa)  to  dixaiovy  xa)  to  adixov. 
Tsto    yap    <srfd$    7a.    aftjx     £ua    tojV    av9gw7T0is     ibovy 

79 
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to  (jlovov  ayadz  km  kokx,  km  dixaix  kou  a%xx  aiaQycnv 
fX£'V  h  o*e  txtuv  Koivuvlcc  tsoiei  QMitxv  kou  'uso'hiv.  The 
Reafon  why  Man  is  a  Social  Animal,  more  than 
any  Bee,  or  any  herding  Species  whatever,  is  evident 
from  hence.  Nature,  we  fay,  makes  nothing  in  vain ; 
and  Man,  of  all  Animals,  is  only  pojfejfed  of  Speech. 
Bare  Sound  indeed  may  be  the  Sign  of  what  is  plea- 
furable  or  painful ;  and  for  that  reafon  is  it  cs?nmon 
even  to  other  Animals  alfo.  For  fo  far  we  perceive 
even  their  Mature  can  go,  that  they  have  a  Senfe  of 
thofe  Feelings,  and  fgnify  them  to  each  other.  But 
Speech  is  made  to  indicate  what  is  expedient,  and  what 
hurtful,  and  in  confequence  of  this,  what  is  jufi  and 
unjujl.  It  is  therefore  given  to  Men,  becaufe  this,  with 
refpecl  to  other  Animals,  is  to  Men  alone  peculiar,  that 
of  Good  and  Evil,  fufi  and  Unjufl,  they  only  poffefs  a 
Senfe  or  Feeling.  Now  it  is  the  Participation  or  Com- 
munity of  thefe,  which  makes  and  conflitutes  both  a 
Family,  and  a  Polity.     Arifht.  Polit.  1.  1.  c.  2. 

'Emove;    yap    heiv    h   t>]    ^uxy    tcov   Ts^afyarm    [rat 
VQYifjUXTa]'       at     $e    <pwai    ruv    vonfxarrcov    ektiv    E&yfeXTi- 

HOCl*        KM      $101     TSTO     SiSWfelU     Y)(MV     V7T0     Trig    (pV0~EUg,      fSSpbg 

to     oY    amuv    oviiam'veiv    v/^ag     attx\Kcit;     tyi$     fyxPS    ra 
vortfxara  •  ha     na\     o^vva^a     hoivuvew    axxfaoig    xal 

cufxito'SnEVKT^ar  Kotvmwbv  yap  Quov  b  "Av9gu7r(&'. 
Ideas  are  Images  of  Things  in  the  Soul ;  and  Sounds 
are  declarative  of  thefe  Idea:.  And  for  this  reafon 
were  thefe  Sounds  imparted  to  us  by  Nature,  not  only 
that  we  might  indicate  to  each  other  thefe  Ideas,  but 
that  we  might  be  enabled  to  communicate  and 
I,ive  in  Associations.  For  Man  it  by  Nature  a 
Social  Animal.    Ammon.  in  I.  de  Interpr,  p.  j6.  b. 

U  3  Thus 
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Thus  Cicero,  fpeaking  of  Human  Nature — Omitto 
opportunitates  habilitatefque  reliqui  corporis,  wodera- 
tionem  vocis,  orationis  vim,  qua  conciliatrix  eft 
humane  maxume  focietatis.  De  Legg.  1.  1,  c.  9.  p, 
35.  Edit  Davif 

Again  in  his  Offices Sed  qua  natura principia 

Jint  communitatis  &  focietatis  humana,  repetendum 
altius  videtur.  EJi  enim  primum,  quod  cernitur  in 
itniverfi  generis  human i  focietate.  Ejus  enim  vinculum 
eft  Ratio,  &f  Oratio  ;  qua  docendo,  difcendoy  com- 
municando,  difcepiando,  dijudicando,  conciliat  inter  ft 
homines,  conjungitque  naturali  quadam  focietate.  De 
OiHc.  1.  1.  c.  16. 


Thus  too  in  his  Treatife  De  Nat.  Dear.— Jam 
vero  domina  rerum  {ut  vos  foletis  dicer e)  EloqUendi 
Vis  quam  eft  praclara^  quamque  divina?  Qua  primum 
efficit  ut  ea,  qua  ignoramus,  difcere,  &  ea,  qua  fcimusy 
alios  docere  pofftmus.  Deinde  hac  cohortamur,  hac  per- 
fuademus,  hac  confolamur  affticlos,  hac  deaucimus  per- 
territos  a  timore,  hac  geflientes  comprimimus,  hac  cupi* 
ditates  iracundiafque  reftinguimus :  hac  nos  juris,  le- 
gum,  urbium  focietate  devinxit :  hac  a  vita  immani 
tf  fera  fegregravit.     De  Nat.  Deor.  1.  2.  c.  59.  p, 

243.  Edit.  Davif See  alfo  Quint.  Jnft.  1.  2.  c.  16. 

and  Alex.  Aphrod.  wi$  $»•&.  p.  155.  b.  Edit.  Aid. 
Sanclii  Min.  1.  1.  c.  2.  p.  15.  Plat,  in  Sophi/ld,  p.  260. 
A.  Edit.  Serr. 

Note  XVI.  p.  166.— It  is  from  among  the 
few,  &c."]  In  omni  enim  artCy  velftudio,  vel  quavis 
fcientia,  vel  in  ipfa  virtute,  optumum  quodque  rarifft- 

4  mum 
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mum  ejl.  Cic  de  Fin.  1.  2.  c.  25.  p.  158.  Edit,  Dav. 
Thus  too  Ariftotle  joins  the  rare  and  the  excellent.— 

TO    EUy    KM    aTTOLVlOV)    KM    E7TaiV£T0V)    KM    KCthOV.       Eth.    Nic. 

1.  2.  o  9.    to  y<xg>  crzraviov,  0  EuQu^Yi/xSy  tI(juov»    Plat,  in 
Euthyd.  p.  304.  b.  Edit.  Serr. 

Note  XVII.  p.  167. Working  ever  uni- 
formly ACCORDING  TO  THIS  IDEA  OF  PER- 
FECTION,  &c. 

Thus,  Boetbiujy  addrefling  the  Deity, 

O  qui  perpetua  mundum  rations  gubernas, 
Terrarum  ccelique  Sator,  qui  tempus  ab  avo 
Ire \jubesy  ftabilifque  martens  das  cunfta  moveri\ 
Quern  non  externa  pepulerunt  finger e  caufa 
Materia fiuitantis  opus;  verum  insita  Summi 
Forma  boni,  livore  carens:  Tu  cuntta  super  no 
Ducis  ab  exemplo,  pulchrum  pulcherrimus  ipfe 
Mundum  mente  gerens,fimilique  in  imagine  firmans. 
Confol.  Philof.  1.  3.  Metr.  9. 

Note  XVIII.  p.  167. From  some  hidden 

higher  Motive,  fcrV.]  MWe  &  phfo  raora 
[To  ra  TEgccTtx]  *ma$a  (pvaiv  £j<nv,  a>&a  tw  ph  jlce- 
Qinji  <pu<rei  a  <pv<TEi,  aMa  *ssapa  <putnv*  ry  5e  xafio'te, 
km  <pu<m  km  Kara  QihtiV  'H  ph  yap  (aepikyi  (puci; 
hog  siting  roxa^sTa/,  km  ylav  rsprio-iv  (psvysi*  A<cfc 
tsto  ry  juev  ts  a^poura  (puosi  to  rspag  are  Quasi 
Iriv  «T£  Korea  Quaiv  rn  <P  oX»j  Quasi  ette\  yjitisv  toJ 
Travri  'Sjaooc  Qucriv  (atisv  yap  kokov  iv  tw  isavxi)  qvk 
In  naaoa  <puaiv,  aXha  Quasi  km  Kara  Quaiv.  Joan- 
nes Gram,  in  Ariftot.  lib.  2.  Natural.  Aufcult. 
*    Nihil  enim  fieri  fine  caufd  poteji ;  nee  quicquam  fit> 

U  4  quod 
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quod  fieri  non  potejl  :  nee,  ft  id  fatlum  eji  quod  potuit 
fieri,  portentum  debet  videri.     Cic.  de  Divin.  1.  2.  c. 
28.  p.  189.   Edit.  Davif 

Note  XIX.  p.  169.— Man  is  a  social  Ratio- 
nal   Animal.]       Zwov   hoyixov,    xa)   tzoHtikov,    *oyi* 
uov  xa)  xoivuvixov,  Koyixov  xa)  rj/zEfov,  thefe  are  Defcrip- 
'  tions  of  Humanity,  which  we  rneet  in  every  Page  of 
Epicletus  and  Antoninus. 

It  feems  indeed  to  have  been  a  received  Opinion 
of  old,  that  fo  intimate  was  the  Relation  between 
thefe  two  Attributes,  that  wherever  there  was  Ra- 
tionality, Sociality  followed  of  courfe.  Thus  Anto- 
ninus—-— eVi  0%  to  hoyixw,  eu8u$  xa)  wohmxov.  1.  10. 
f.  2.    And  again,  more  fully  xa)  roivuv  tzav  to 

trig  vo£ga$  (pvvmt;  /jleto^ov,  nzfit;  to  avyl'mq  ouolag 
tTTTEvfeiy  rj  xai  fxaKhov  oea  ya{>  in  xftnlov  isaga  toe 
cb&cc,  Toaxru  xai  izfa  to  auyxpivaaQai  t£  ohtEita  xa) 
(tuyx£io-9ai  btoiimtepw.     1.  9.   f.  9. 

It  is  not  perhaps  foreign  to  the  prefent  Subject  to 
obferve,  that  were  the  Eyes  of  any  two  Men  what- 
ever to  view  the  fame  Objeel,  they  would  each,  from 
their  different  Place,  and  their  different  Organization, 
behold  it  differently,  and  have  a  different  Image.  But 
were  all  the  Minds  in  the  Univerfe  to  recognize  the 
fame  Truth,  they  would  all  recognize  it  as  one,  their 
\  Recognition  would  be  uniform,  and  themfelves  in  a 
manner  would  be  one  alfo.  The  Reafon  is,  Per- 
ception by  the  Senfes  admits  of  more  and  lefs,  better 
and  worfe  ;  but  Perception  by  the  Intellecl,  like  Truth, 
its  Object,  admits  of  no  degrees,  and  is  either  no- 
thing at  all,  or  elfe  total,  uniform,  complete,  and  one. 

Hence 
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Hence  therefore  one  Source  of  the  Society,  and  as  it 
were  Communion  of  all  Minds,  confidered  as  Minds, 
namely,  the  Unity  of  Truth,  their  common  Object. 

Again,  every  jufl  and  perfect  Society  (rands  on 
the  Bafis  of  certain  Laws.  But  Law  is  nothing 
more,  than  right  and perfecl  Reason,  feen  in  bidding 
and  forbidding,  according  to  the  Nature  and  EfTence 
of  thofe  Beings,  to  which  it  is  a  Law.  If  therefore 
this  Universe  be  one  whole,  or  general  Society, 
there  muft  be  fome  common,  general  Law  for 
its  Conduct  and  Welfare >  and  this  Law  muft,  of  con- 
fequence,  be  fome  right  and  perfecl  Reason,  which 
pafles  thro'  all  things,  and  extends  to  every  Part. 
Well  therefore  might  Antoninus  fay  in  the  Beginning 
of  this  Note,  that  every  thing  rational,  was  of  courfe 
facial,  fince  Reason  and  Law  appear  to  be  the 
fame-,  and  Law  to  be  the  Support  and  Bafts  of  all 
Society.  Thus  too  Cicero-— — fequitur,  uteademjit 
in  his  [fc.  Diis~\  qua  humano  generi  Ratio  ;  eadem 
Veritas  utrobique  fit  5  eademque  Lex,  qua  eft  re&i 
prceceptio,  pravique  depulfio.  De  Nat.  Deor.  1.  2. 
c.  31.  p.  180.  See  alfo  the  fame  Author,  De  Legg. 
I.I.  c.  8,  12,  15.  p.  29,  41,  51.  Edit.  Davifi  De 
Fin.  1,2.  c.  14.  p.  123.  See  alfo  Diog.  Laert.  1.  7. 
f.  88.  M.Anton.  I.5.  c.  16.  1.6.  c.  23.  AriJl.PoliU 
as  quoted  in  Note  XV. 

Note  XX.  p.  169.  Nothing  can  be  pur- 
suable,  which  is  destructive  of  Society.] 
Si  enimfic  erimus  affecli^  ut  propter  fuum  quifque  emo- 
lumentum  fpoliet,  ant  violet  alterum,  difrumpi  neceffe 
eft  earn,  qua  maxime  eft  fecundum  naturam,  humani  gene- 
lis  Societatem.     Cic.  de  Ofiic.  I.  3.  c.  5. 

Not* 
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Note  XXI.    p.  173. — For   Contraries   are 

EVER  RECOGNIZED  THROUGH  THE  SAME  Ha- 
BIT,  CSV.]  Aohei  ds  hoc)  v]  amary,  hou  r\  £7Ti<rri(AV}  rav 
ivavlicov,  y\  aurri  tlvou.  There  fee?ns  to  be  one  and  the 
fame  error,  and  one  and  the  fame  Science,  with  refpecl 
to  things  contrary.  Arift.  de  Anim.  1.  3.  c.  3.  This 
by  Themijlius,  in  his  Paraphrafe,  is  thus  illuftrated. 
Twv  kvavricov  (xict  fflv  STrtrrifAriy  hou  (jlioc  ayvour  6 
yao  to  ayocQov  ug  co^sMfiov  yivacHav,  hou  rb  huhqv 
oil  fihaQtobv  crvvETTtrotrou*  hou  b  izto\  hocrtoov  licvnot.- 
TU[A£V©~y  E^a7ToclaTat  hou  'step]  Solrspov.  Of  Things 
contrary  there  is  one  Science,  and  one  Ignorance*  For 
thus  he,  who  knows  Good  to  be  fomething  beneficial^ 
knows  Evil  at  the  fame  time  to  be  fomething  pernicious  ; 
and  he,  who  is  deceived  with  refpecl  to  one  of  thefe,  is 
deceived  alfo  with  refpecl  to  the  other.  See  the  lo  of 
Plato,  p.  53 1.  T.  1.  Edit.  Serr. 

Note  XXII.  p.  174. Those  four  Grand 

Virtues,  &c]      Stobcsus  having  told  us,    that  of 
the  Virtues  fome  were  primary,  fome  fubordinate,  adds 

*  7TPa>ra;  $£  rsrlaoag  eIvcu,  Qpovwiv,  ccoQpoo-uvw,  av- 
tys'iav,  SiHotioauvYW  hoc)  rnv  ^h  cppovyaiv,  rsEOK  roc  xct9ri- 
xovloc  yivEcrdai*  rw  $e  <ru<ppo<rumv  rsEo\  rag  bppag  t5 
ccvSpcotth*  rr\v  de  avfrpEiav,  ihep)  rag  i/7TO(jt.ovag.  rnv 
ds  diHouocrumv,  tsEp\  rag  a'xovEimo'Eig.  The  primary  Vir- 
tues are  four ;  Prudence,  Temperance,  Forti- 
tude, and  Justice:  Prudence  is  employed  in  moral 
Offices  \  Temperance^  in  Mens  natural  Appetites  and 
Purfuits  ;  Fortitude,  in  Endurings ;  and  Jujlice,  in 
&i/lributions.     Eel.  Ethic,  p.  167. 

That 
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That  the  Life  according  /a  Virtue,  was  deemed 
the  Life  according  to  Nature,  appears  from  what  is 
faid  by  the  fame  Author,  in  the  Page  following-— 

Ua<TUV       0*£     T8T&V      TWV     OiOelcOV     TO     TEA©"      EiVai,      TO     CUtO- 

KdQu;  tvi  (puvti  $nV  ekotyiv  3e  tstow  dice,  ruv  idlav 
inccpexeo-Qai  Tuf%uvovlix  tqv  av9oco7rov.  The  End  of  all 
thefe  Virtues  is,  to  live  agreeably  to  Nature  ;  and  each 
of  them,  by  thofe  Means,  which  are  peculiar  to  itfelf  is 
found  to  put  a  Man  in  pojfeffion  of  this  End. 

So  likewife  Cicero — —Etenim  quod  fummwn  bonum 
a  Stoicis  dicitur,  convenienter  naturae  vivere,  id  habet 
banc,  ut  opinor,  fententiam,  cum  virtute  congruere 
Temper.     De  Offic.  1.  3.  c.  3. 

Note  XXIII.  p.  174.  That  Life,  where 
the  Value  of  all  Things  is  justly  mea- 
sured,  &c.~\      See  pages    143,    146,    168,    203, 

204. 

Note  XXIV.   p.  175. — That,  which  being 

DONE,  ADMITS  OF  A  RATIONAL  JUSTIFICA- 
TION.]    In   the  Original  it  is o  qrgax&ev  huyov 

f<rx;si  aTTo^oyiaiAQv.  Diog.  Laert.  1.  7.  f.  107.  cV>?£ 
WDccxfih  zVhoyov  £%«  tw  a7rotoyiav»  Sext.  Emp.  Adv. 
Mathem.  1.  7.  Thus  rendered  by  Cicero — Officium  id 
ejfe  dicunt,  quod  cur  faclum  fit,  ratio  probabilis  reddi 
pojfvt.  De  Offic.  1.  1.  c.  3.  The  Reafon  of  its 
Greek  Name,  kMkov  is  given  by  Simplicius.  K#- 
Qyikov\<%  kri  roc  yivofAtvcc  kktcx,  t<x  movlot  xat  lmGa.7*- 
toil*— -Moral  Offices  are  thofe  things  which  are  done 

agreeably 
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agreeably  to  what  is  fittings  and  expedient.     Simplic.  in 
Ench.  c.  37. 

Note  XXV.  p.  176. And  when  our  se- 
veral Energies,  exerted  according  to 
the  Virtues  above,  have  put  us  in  Pos- 
session of,  &c]  This  was  the  Idea  of  Happiness, 
adopted  by  the  old  Academy,  or  Platonics ',  Secun- 
dum naturam  vivere,  fie  affeclum,  ut  optime  affici 
pofjit,  ad  naiuramque  accommodatiffme.  Cic.  de  Fin. 
1.  5.  c.  9.  p.  370.  The  Peripatetics,  who  were 
originally  of  the  fame  School,  held  the  fame.  'E< 
V  8TW,  to  avQpuTTtvov  ayoc&ov  4-uXW  kvzpytia  ylyvilou 
xal'  ccpz%v——tyiv  ctpirw  aca  rtteiolarw  kv  @tu   TtXEicp. 

If  this  be  admitted,  it  follows  that  Human  Good  or 
Happiness  is,  the  energizing  of  the  Soul  according  to 
the  bcjl  and  moft  confummate  Virtue,  in  a  perfecl  and 
complete  Life.  Ethic.  Nic.  1.  I.  c.  7.  A  perfecl  and 
complete  Life,  they  explained  to  be  fuch  a  Life  as 
was  no  way  deficient  either  as  to  its  Duration,  its  bodily 
Health,  and  its  being  attended  with  a  proper  Competence 
of  external  Goods,  and  Profperity.  By  the  bejl  and 
mojl  confummate  Virtue,  they  not  only  meant  that 
Virtue,  which  was  in  its  kind  moft  perfecl,  but  which 
was  the  Virtue  alfo  of  that  Part,  which  is  in  each  of 
us  mojl  excellent.  For  there  are  Virtues  of  the 
Body,  fuch  as  Strength  and  Agility;  and  there  are 
Virtues  of  the  Senfes,  fuch  as  accurate  Seeing,  ac- 
curate Tafting;  and  the  fame  of  every  Faculty,  from 
the  lowed  to  that  which  is  fupreme. 

The  fovereign  Good  or  Happinefs  here  fpoken  of, 
is  again  repeated,  in  other  Words,  p,  179.  where  it 

is 
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is  called,  the  Attaining  the  primary  and  jujl  Re- 
quifites  of  our  Nature^  by  a  Conducl  fuitable  to  Virtue 
and  moral  Office* 

The  Primary  and  just  Requisites  her* 
mentioned,  are  all  Things  requifite  to  the  Ufe  and 
Enjoyment  of  our  Primary  and  Natural 
Perfections.  Thefe  Primary  and  Natural 
Perfections  mean  the  Natural  Accomplish- 
ments of  both  our  Mind  and  Body.  They 
were  called  by  the  Latins,  Prima  Natura,  Prima 
fecundum  Naturam  ',  by  the  Greeks y  ret  Txgana,  holtcl 
(plxnv,  to,  ttfcoTa  tyi<;  <pua£ug.  In  them  were  in- 
cluded Health,  Strength,  Agility,  Beauty,  perfect  Sen- 
fations,  Memory,  Docility,  Invention,  &c.  See  Stob. 
Eel.  Eth.  p.  163.  Cic.  de  Fin.  1.  5.  c.  7.  p.  364. 
A.  Gell.  1.  12.  c.  5. 

A  like  Sentiment  of  Happiuefs,  to  this  here  fpoken 
of,  is  that  mentioned  by  Cicero  Virtute  adhibitd 

frui  primis  a  natura  datis,  De  Fin.  1.  2.  c.  II. 
p.  113.  It  is  there  called  the  Opinion  of  the  old 
Academics,  and  Peripatetics.  It  is  again  repeated  by 
the  fame  Author.  Honefle  vivere^  fruentem  rebus  iisy 
quas  primas  homini  natura  conciliet.  Acad.  1.  2.  c. 
42.  p.  240. 

It  is  to  be  obferved  that  Cicero,  fpeaking  of  this 
Hypothefis,  fays  that  it  propofed  an  Idea  of  Happi- 
nefsy  which  was  not  properly  in  our  own  Power.  Hoc 
non  ejl  pofitum  in  nojlra  aclione  :  completur  enim  &f 
ex  eo  genere  vita,  quod  virtute  finitur,  &  ex  iis  rebus 
qua  fecundum  naturam  funt^  neque  funt  in  noflra  po- 
tejlate.    De  Fin.  1.  4.  c.  6.  p.  287. 

Hencs 
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Hence  therefore  the  Deficiency  of  this  Doc- 
trine, However  juftifiable,  however  laudable  its  End, 
it  could  not  infure  a  due  Succefs  to  its  Endeavours. 
And  hence  too  the  Force  of  what  is  objected  to  it  in 
the  Dialogue,  from  p.  177,  to  the  End  of  the  firft 
Part. 

Note  XXVI.  p.  185. — To  place  the  Sove- 
reign Good  in  Rectitude  of  Conduct,  C5V.] 
As  the  Conducl  here  mentioned  implies  a  Conduct 
under  the  Direction  of  a  befitting  Rule  or  Law, 
and  that,  as  oppofed  to  wrong  Conducl,  which  has 
either  no  rule  at  all,  or  at  leafl  one  erroneous ;  it 
may  not  be  an  improper  Place  to  enquire,  what  was 
the  ancient  Opinion  concerning  Law  universal, 
that  great  and  general  Law,  which  flood  oppofed  to 
the  municipal  Laws  of  particular  Cities  and  Com- 
munities. 

Est  qtiidetn  vera  Lex,  recla  ratio,  nature  con- 
gruens,  diffufa  in  omnes,  conflans,  fempiterna,  qua  vocet 

ad  ojfcium  jubendo,  vctando  a  fraude  deterrent nee 

erit  alia  lex  Roma,  alia  Athenis^  alia  nunc,  alia  pojl- 
hac\  fed  &  omnes  gentes,  Cff  omni  tempore  una  lex,  ci? 
fempiterna,  Cff  immor  talis  confine  bit  5  unufque  erit  com- 
munis quaji  magifler,  Cif  imperator  omnium  Deus.  Ille 
hujus  legis  inventor^  difceptator,  lator.  Cui  qui  non 
farebit,  ipfe fe  fugiet,  ac  naturam  hominis  afpernabitur\ 
hoc  ipfo  luet  maximas  pcenas,  etiamfi  cater  a  fupplicia, 
qua  putantur,  ejfugerit,    Fragm.  Cic.  de  Rep.  1.  3. 


Lex 
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Lex  eft  ratio  fumma,  inftta  in  natura,  qua  jubet 
ea  qua  facienda  funt,  probibetque  contraria.  What 
follows  is  worth  remarking.  Eadem  ratio,  cum  eft 
in  hominis  mente  confirmata  &  confecla,  lex  eft,  Cic. 
de  Legg.  1.  1.  c.  6.  p.  22. 

Again.  Lex  vera — —ratio  eft  recla Jlimmi  Jovis, 
To  which  he  fubjoins,  as  above,  Ergo  ut  ilia  divina 
mens  fumma  lex  eft  ;  it  a  cum  in  homine  eft,  perfecla  eft 
in  mente  fapieniis,     De  Legg.  1.  2.  c.  4,  5.  p.  88. 

It  is  in  this  Senfe  the  Jpftle  tells  us  of  the  Gen* 
tiles,  or  Mankind  in  general,  that  they  /hew  the  Work 
if  the  Law  written  in  their  Hearts,  their  Confcience 
alfo  bearing  witnefs,  and  their  Thoughts  the  mean  while 
accufing,  or  elfe  excufmg  one  another,     Rom.  i.   11. 

As  Cicero,  in  his  Book  of  Laws  above  cited,  follows 
the  Stoic  Difcipline,  fo  is  it  agreeable  to  their  Rea- 
foning,  that  he  makes  the  original  natural  Law,  of 
which  we  here  treat,  to  be  the  Sovereign  Rea- 
son of  the  Deity  him/elf.     Thus  Chryfippus * 

Idem  [fcil.  Chryfippus]  legis  perpetuus  &  aterna  vim> 
qua  quafi  dux  vita  &  magiftra  officiorum  fit,  Jovem 
dicit  effe,     Nat.  Deor.  1.  1.  c.  15.  p.  41. 

So  by  trie  fame  Philofophers  in  Laertius,  we  are 
ordered  to  live  according  to  Nature,  $>h  kvEgyxvlas  uv 
ccTrayofsvsiv  eoo9sv  b  vo/x©"  0  xoivo;,  octt^  ir\v  b  6g8b$ 
*07©-  3t<a£  rssuvlw  i^o^v®-,  b  avlog  uv  ru  Ait,  xa- 
QYiysfjLovi  Tarw  trig  twv  ovlay  (for  ohcov)  dioiKriasug  ovli, 
doing   nothing,  forbidden   by  the  Universal  Law, 

that 
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that  is  to  fay,  by  that  right  Reafon,  which  pafTeth  thro* 
all  Things  y  and  which  is  the  same  with  Jove  him- 
felf,  the  Governor  and  Conductor  of  this  univerfal  Ad- 
jninijlration.     Laert.  1.  7.  f.  88.  Edit.  Aldobrand. 

Agreeably  to  this  Reafoning,  Plutarch  corrects 
thofe,  who  made  A/k>i,  a  Goddefs,  and  the  AJfeffor 
of Jove  \  for,  fays  he,  0  Zeu$  ouh  e^et  ph  Triv  Alwiv 
TzagstyoVy  «m'  aulog  Aikyi  koci  ®e(m$  lyij  kou  vofiuv  0 
nz%i<T,*vrt(x}®r  kcxi  TEtawToI©-,  Jove  has  not  Aikvi  or 
Right  for  his  AJfeffor^  but  is  himfelf  Right,  and 
Justice,  and  of  all  Laws  the  mo/I  antient  and 
perfect.    Moral,  p.  781.  B. 

Thus    Antoninus tsX®-    0%    boyixuv    £wwv,    to 

E7TE<r9ou  ru  rfc  Txotecog  km  ^o^ileiag  rri$  Tn^Eo-Q\j\<xTy\% 
rJayto  *«»  ^Eo-f/,0).  The  End  of  Rational  Animals  is  to 
follow  the  Reason  and  sacred  Law  of  that  City, 
and  mofl  ancient  Polity,  [in  which  all  rational  Beings 
are  included]  1.  2.  f.  16. 

The  moft  fimple  Account  of  this  Laiv,  which  the 
Stoics  gave,  feems  to  be  that  recorded  by  Stobaus ; 
according  to  which  they  called  it  aoyov,  6$ov  ov1ay 
'KPoraHliKov  fxh  t&jv  'zcwn/Ewv,  a7rayog£UTutbv  de  rwv  k 
'stowIew,  Right  Reason,  ordaining  what  is  to  be 
doney  and  forbidding  what  is  not  to  be  done*  Eel. 
Ethic.  178.  See  alfo  the  Notes  of  Tumcbus  and 
Davis  upon  Cic.  de  Legg.  1.  1.  c.  6. 

Having  premifed  thus  much  concerning  Lata 
itniverfaly  it  remains  to  fay  fomething  of  that  Rec- 
titude of  Conduct,  which  is  in  this  Part  of  the 

Dialogue 
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Dialogue  propofed  as  our  Happinefs.  Rectitude 
of  Conduct  is  intended  to  exprefs  the  Terra 
KalogOucn;  which  Cicero  tranflates  recla  Ejfeclio. 
Kal6^9ufxoc  he  tranflates  Reclum  Faclum.  See  Dt 
Fin.  1.  3.  c.  14.  p.  242.  Now  the  Definition  of  a 
KalofajfAa,  was  No/ua  ^^oray/xa,  a  Thing  com- 
manded by  Law  ;  to  which  was  oppofed  a^a^^a, 
a  Sin  or  Offence,  which  was  defined  No/za  ana- 
yo^eufxa,  a  Thing  forbidden  by  Law.  Plut.  Mor* 
1037.  C.  What  Law  is  here  meant,  which  thus 
commands  or  forbids,  has  been  fhewn  above. 

Hence  therefore  maybe  feen  the  Reafon,  why  we 
have  faid  thus  much  on  the  Nature  and  Idea  of  Law 
univerfal;  fo  intimate  being  the  Union  between  this 
and  right  Conducl,  that  we  find  the  latter  is  nothing 
more  than  a  perfecl  Obedience  to  the  former \ 

Hence  too  we  fee  the  Reafon,  why  in  one  vievr 
it  was  deemed  Happiness,  to  be  void  of  Error  or 
Offence,  avapafliflov  sivai,  as  we  find  it  in  Arrian* 
Epicl.  \.  4.  c.  8.  p.  633.  For  to  be  thus  inculpable 
was  the  neceffary  Refult  of  Reclitude  of  Conducl,  or 
rather  in  a  manner  the  fame  thing  with  it. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  Nvte,  without  remarking 
on  an  elegant  Allufion  of  Antoninus  to  the  primary 
Signification  of  the  Word  Kalo^uag,  that  is  to 
fay,  ndia  6g6b$y  right  onwards,  flraight  and  diredly 
forwards.  Speaking  of  the  Reafoning  Faculty,  how, 
without  looking  farther,  it  re/Is  contented  in  its  own 
Energies,    he    adds  ■  <YjxQq    %a%$q<mt    ai  roiaulai 

qspa&tis  ovo/juxfyvlaty  tyiv  opQornla  1%  <$«  cYi^aivacrait 
■  For    which    Reafon   Aclions    of   this   fort 

X  an 
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are  called  Rectitudes*  as  denoting  the  Direclnefs 
of  their  Progrejfton  right  onwards.  L  5.  f.  14. 
So  again  in  the  fame  Senfe,  bjfclav  tazoalmv^  to  keep 
sn9  thcjlraight  Road,  1.  5.  f.  3.  1.  10.  f.  II. 

One  would  imagine  that  our  Countryman  Milton^ 
had  this  Reafoning  in  view,  when  in  his  19th  Son- 
net, fpeaking  of  his  own  Blindnefs*  he  fays  with  a 
becoming  Magnanimity, 

Yet  I  argue  not 

Jgainfl  Heaven's  Hand  or  Will\  nor  hate  one  jot 
Of  Heart  or  Hope;  hut  fill  hear  upy  and  fleer 
Right  onwards. 

The  whole  Sonnet  is  not  unworthy  of  Perufal, 
being  both  fublime  and  fimple. 

Note   XXVII.  p.  185. The  mere  doing 

WHATEVER  IS  CORRESPONDENT  TO  SUCH  AN 
END,     EVEN     THO'     WE     NEVER    ATTAIN     IT ] 

Thus  Epicletus  in  Arrian^  fpeaking  of  Addrefs  to 
Men  in  Power,  and  admitting  fuch  Addrefs,  when 
juftified  by  certain  Motives,  adds,  that  fuch  Addrefs 
ought  to  be  made,  without  Admiration,  or  Flattery. 
Upon  this  an  Objector  demands  of  him,  wu;  h 
Tvxut    5   dhfjtai ;    But  bow  then  am  I  to  obtain  that, 

which  I  want  ? The  Philofopher  anfwers,  'Eyw 

<$£  croi  tayw,  oVi  o>£  TETHOMENOS  ewre^s. 
*Xl  &  (aovoV)  \va  rsoahii;  to  cavla  qjgsTrov  j  Did  I  ever 
fay  to  thee^  that  thou  Jhouldft  go  and  addrefey  as  tho9 
thou  wert  to  succeed  ;  and  not  rather  with  this  only 
victv,  that  thou  mightefl  do  that,  which  is  be- 
coming  thy  Character? And   foon  after, 

9  when, 
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When  an  Objection  is  urged  from  Appearance,  and 

the   Opinion  of  Mankind,    he  anfwers, w   olo(? 

cti    avrig    KoCtog    km    txyccGog    sdh    nsoiti    T8    Sofaj    hzHOC^ 

aMct  tS    IIEnPAXOAI    K  A  A  12  2  ;    Knowejl 

thou  not,  that  a  fair  and  good  Man  does  nothing  for  the 

fake   of  Appearance,    hut  for  the  fake  only  of  having 

DONE  WELL  AND  FAIRLY?    Arr.  Epicl.    1.  3.   C.  24. 

p.  497,  498.  This  Doclrine  indeed  feems  to  have 
been  the  Bafts  of  the  Stoic  Morals-,  the  Principle, 
which  included,  according  to  thefe  Philofophers,  as 
well  Honour  and  Honefly,  as  Good  and  Happ'mefs. 
Thus  Cicero-— Facere  omnia,  ut  adipifcamur  qua  fee un* 
dum  naturam  ftnt,  etfi  ea  non  adfequamur,  id  efje  iff 
honefium,  &  folum  per  fe  expetendum  &  fummumbonum 
Stoici  dicunt.  De  Fin.  1.  5.  c.  7.  p.  365,  6.  To  this 
is  confonant  that  Sentiment  of  theirs  in  Plutarch 
Tvjv  /*£V  (puaiv  outyiv  ahaipogQv  zkcu*  to  o£  rjj  tphau 
eaohoyw,  ayatibv— And  again — to  £>iv  Kara  Qvo-iVy 
teX©~  sivoci — rot  koto,  <pv<nv,  a&apogcc  eivm.  PluU 
Mor,  1060.  D.  E.  See  below,  Note  XXX.  Socrates 
was  of  the  fame  Opinion,  as  appears  from  all  parts  of 
the  Platonic  and  Xenophontean  Dialogues.  Take  one 
Example  out  of  many. — rov  de  ayaQov  IvIe  km  xa*ca$ 
qzoaTltiv  a  av  ^cctIoi*  tov  oe  lu  tsparflovloh,  (juxxagiovk 
km  ivfoufAwa  Iwoti.     Gorg,  Plat.  p.  507.  Edit.  Serr. 

Note  XXVIII.  p.  185.— -What  if  we  make 

CUR  NATURAL  STATE  THE  STANDARD  ONLY 
TO  DETERMINE  OUR  CONDUCT,  &C."]       It  is  irt 

this  ferife  we  find  it  elegantly  faid  in  Plutarch  by  the 
laft  mentioned  Philofophers— ro^ux  Trig  Evfratfjun/iag 
tyiv  <pvo~iv,    km  to  xona   (pww  that  cur  NATURAL 

State  and  what  is  c»nfonant  to  it>  are  the  Elements 

X%  *f 
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of Happincfs, — and  juft  before,  the  fame  natural  State 
is   called    tS   xa6vi)tovi®~    ao/x,    kou  &uj   ttjj    aoErrj;,    /£* 
Source  of  Moral  Office,  and  the  Subject  Mat- 
ter of  Virtue,     Plut.   Mor.    1069.    E.  F.     At  que 
etiam  Mud  perfpicuum  eft,  conftitui  ncceffe  effe  Initium, 
quod  fapientia,  cum  quid  agere  incipiat,  fequatur ;  id- 
que  initium  effe  natures  accommodation  :  nam  aliter  ap- 
petitio,&c.  Cic.  Acad.  1.  2.  c.  8.  p.  85,  86.  Initia  pro- 
poni  neceffe  effe  apta  £ff  accommodata  natures  quorum  ex 
feleclione   Virtus  poffit  exiftere.     De  Fin.  h  4.  c.  17. 
p.  316.      Cum  vero  ilia,  quee  efficia  effe  dixi,  proficif- 
cantur  ab  initiis  natures  \  ea  ad  heec  referri  neceffe  eft  : 
ut  recle  dici  poffit,  omnia  oftfeia  eo  referri,  ut  adipifca- 
mur  principia  natures  ;  nee  tamen  ut  hoc  fit  bonorum 
ultimum Be  Fin.  1.  3.  c.  6.  p.  217. 

Note  XXIX.    p.   185. We    should    not 

want  A  Good  to  correspond,  &cJ]  Plutarch 
quotes   the  following   Sentiment  of  Chryfippus,  who 

patronized   this    Idea   of  Good Tov  mo)   aycc9(#r 

hcli  naxuv  toyov,  cv  au%$  turar/Ei  net)  domfxcc&i, 
cv/xipcovoralov  tarn  <pwi  tu  j3/&,  nai  ^cfhiTa  ruv  kytylnw 
anlsc-dai  mooKr^Euv,     Plut.  Mor.  104 1.  E. 

Note  XXX.  p.   187. Yet  we  look  not 

for  His  Reputation,  &c]  What  ghiintilian 
fays  of  Rhetoric,  may  with  great  propriety  be  tranf- 
ferred  to  Morality.  Nofter  orator,  Arfque  a  nobis 
finita,  non  funt  pofita  in  eventu.  Tendit  quide?n 
ad  vicloriam,  qui  dicit\  fed,  cum  bene  dixit,  etiamfi 
non  vine  at,  id  quod  arte  continetur,  effecit.  Nam  &f 
gubemator  vult  falvd  nave  in  portum  pervenire  :  fi 
tamen  temp  eft  ate  fuerit  abreptus,  non  ideo  minus  erit 
gubemator y  dicetque  notum  Mud;  dum  clavum  reclum 
tencain,     Et  medicus  fanitatem  agri  petit :  ft  tamen 

gut 
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cut  valetudinis  vi,  aut  intemperantia  cegri,  aliove  quo 
cafu  fumma  non  contingit ;  dum  ipfe  omnia  fecundum 
rationem  fecerit,  medicince  fine  non  excidit.     It  a  or  atari 

bene  dixijfe>  finis  ejl.     Nam  ejl  ars  ea in   ACTU 

po/ita,  non  in  eventu.     Inft.  Orat.  1.  2.  c.  17. 

Note  XXXI.  p.   187. He  for  a  Subject 

HAS  THE  WHOLE  OF  HUMAN  LlFE,  &C.]  *Ov<rl<X 
th  ayaQx)  'Epoaigzcris  tsoia*  tS  naKH  i3pQ(xifj£7i$  isqiu, 
T/  hv  ra,  ek\q<;  ;  "That  rj5  'srpoaigEO'Eiy  'sregi  at;  avct-. 
rgtyofAEw  Tiuidai  t5  Id!*  tzyaQx  ri  hcx.kh.  The  EJJence 
of  Good,  is  a  peculiar  Direction  of  Mirud\  and  the 
E [fence  it/*  Evil,  is  a  peculiar  Direction  aljo.  What 
then  are  Externals?  They  ferve  as  Subjects  to 
the  Mind's  Direcliony  from  converfmg  with  which  it 
obtains  its  proper  Good  or  Evil.  Arr.  Epict,  1. 1.  c.  29. 
Again  — — —  'A*  itaxj,  ad.atpogoi'  yi  oe  xpws  auluv  kx. 
afriaQoo®-.  The  Subjects  are  indifferent^  but  not 
fo  the  Use  of  them.     Arr.  Epi£l.  1.  2.  c.  5. 

Thus    Horace: 

Non  poffidentem  multa  vocaveris 
Rede  beatum  ;   reel  1  us  occupat 

Nomen  beati,  qui  Deorum 

Muneribus  sapienter  uti, 
Duramque  callet  pauperiem  pati, 
Pejufque  leto flagitium  timet: 

Non  ille^  £3V. 

Od.  I.  iv.  9. 

Even  the  Comic  Poet  feems  not  to  have  been  un- 
acquainted with  this  Doctrine: 

X  3  Ctu 
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Ch.  Quid  narrat  ?  CI.  Quid  ille  ?  miferumfe  ejfe. 

Ch.  Miferum  ?  quern  minus  credere  ejlf 
Quid  relliqui  ejl,  quin  habeat  qua  quidem  in  homine 

dicuntur  bona  ? 
Parentis,  patriam  incolumen,  amicos,  genus,  cognatos> 

divitias :  k 

Atque  haec  perinde  funt  ut  illius  animus,  qui  ea  pbf~ 

Jidet : 
Qui  UTI  fcit,  ei  Bona;    illi,    qui   non  utitur  reclex 

mala. 

He.auton.  Aft  I.  S.  2.  V.  i8> 

Vid.  Platon.  in  Euthydemo,  p.  281.  Edit  Serr.  b  hi- 

<pofr.ccicp  0^,   £<pr,v,   u  Kteivla,   Hiv$uveuei% 

Note  XXXII.  p.  189. -The  End  in  other 

Arts  is  ever  distant,  &c.~\  Sed  in  cateris 
artibus  cum  dicitur  Artificiose,  pojitrum  quodam  modo 
&  confequens  putandum  ejl,  quod  illi  e7riyewifAotliKov 
appellant ;  quod  autem  in  quo  Sapienter  dicitur,  id  ad- 
primo  recliffime  dicitur:  quicquid  enim  a  fapiente  pro- 
ficifcitur,  id  continuo  debet  expletum  ejfe  omnibus  fuis 
partibus  ;  in  eo  enim  pofitum  ejl  id,  quod  dicimus  ejfe 
expetendum.  Nam  ut  peccatum  ejl  patriam  prodere, 
parentes  violare,  fana  depeculari,  qua  funt  in  effeclu  :. 
fie  timere,  fie  mcerere,  fie  in  libidine  ejfe,  peccatum  ejl, 
etiam  fine  effeclu.  Verum  ut  hcec,  non  in  pojleris  iff  in 
confequentibus,  fed  in  primis  continuo  peccata  funt :  fie 
ea  qua  proficifcuntur  a  virtute,  susceptione  prima, 
non  perfectione,  retta  funt  judicanda.  Cic.  de 
Fin.  1.  3.  c.  9.  p.  228.  Ta  $18  teass  -tvFxjzvzi  [h  "ho- 
yikri    \J/y%v?]     cVa    av    to    t5    $tn    ins^at;     \m<r*m       «%5 

</i<J7tZQ       £7l\       OpX/iCEUS      HC4      V7rOKpiCW$       KUi       TWV     T0J8TWV 

gvrtMt 
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UTS^g  yivilai  r\  o\yi  'uJpaZis,  e<xv  Ti  kyho-^ij,  cCKK9  etti 
^avlog  (Jt-Ega^  kou  off*  av  Ktzlatopbrij  ^Mpes  kou 
a7Tpo<7^ii;  \xv\r\  to  tffpoleOev  1x0121'  ute  eitte'iv,  kyco  ansx^ 
rot  e/mL  M.  AiU.  1.  II.  f.  I.  Et  quemadmodum 
opportunitas  (fie  enlm  adpellemus  hxxipiav)  non  ft 
major  producllone  temporis  [habent  enlm  juum  modum 
qucecunque  opportuna  d'tcuntur)  fie  retla  cffeclio  (Ktxiog- 
Quq-iv  enlm  ita  adpello,  quoniam  return  faclum 
KxlopQafxoc)  reela  igitur  effetllo,  item  convenlenilay  d£~ 
nique  ipsum  bonum,  quod  in  eo  pofitum  eji  ut  naturae 
confentlat,  crefcendi  accejjionem  nullam  habet.  Ut  enlm 
opportunitas  ilia,  fie  h<zc  de  qulbus  dixl,  non  Jlunt  tem- 
poris producllone  major  a:  ob  eamque  caufam  S  tolas  non 
videtur  optablllor  nee  magls  expetenda  vita  beata,  ft  fit 
longa,  quamf  brevls  :  utunturque  fimlll,  ut,  fi  cothurni 
laus  ilia  eft  ad  pedem  apte  convenlre,  neque  multl  cothurni 
paucls  anteponerentur,  nee  majores  mlnorlbus  :  fie  quo- 
rum omne  bonum  convenlentld  atque  opportunitate  finltur, 
nee  plura  pauclorlbus,  nee  longlnqulora  brevioribus  ante- 
ponentur.  Cic.  de  Fin.  1.  3.  c.  14.  p.  24.2.  Seealfo 
Dio.  Laert.  1.  7.  f.  101.  M.  Ant.  1.6.  f.  23.  1.  3.  f. 
7.  Senec.  Epift.  66. 

Note  XXXIII.  p.  191. Recollect  then, 

said  he,  Do  you  not  remember  that  one 
Pre-conception,  &c.]  In  this,  and  the  fubfequent 
Pages,  the  general  P ]  re-conceptions  ofG:od  are  applied 
to  the  particular  Hypothefis  of  Good,  advanced  in  this 
Treatlfe.     See  before,  p.  115,    121,    122. 

Note  XXXIV.  p.  192.  -And  is  there 

any  Time  or  Place,  whence  rectitude 
of  Conduct  may  be  excluded  ?]  FIAN- 
T  A  X  O  T  km  AIHNEKflS  m  col  kiy  km 
tv   'sragao-Yi    o'u^Qao'ii     §eoq~e£oj$    iu^tTEh,    km    7oH$    ^a,- 

X  4  facnv 
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pacnv    av6pu7roi<;    Ktxlct,    &Houocrvvr\v    nzpocrtpE^cr^M  M. 

Ant.  1.  7.  f.  54. 

Note  XXXV.  p.  192. -Where  it  shall 

NOT  BE  IN  HIS  POWER  TO  ACT  BRAVELY  AND 
HONESTLY.]  Mmsli  iv  (AQi  A£yE,  nxu$  ysviflat  ; 
cttcci;  yap  av  yEvyloci,  av  auto  ^Yiosig  na^co^  Hai  £<rai 
<roi  to  anoQav  kvluxw^'  Arrian.  Epi£t.  1.  4.  c.  10. 
p.  650. 

Note  XXXVI.  p.  195. There  are  In- 
stances INNUMERABLE  OF  MEN  BAD,  AS  WELL 
as  good,  &c .]  See  a  long  Catalogue  of  thefe  in  d+ 
cero's  Tufculan  Difputations-,  Spartan  Boys ;  Barbarian 
Sages ;  Indian  Wives ;  Egyptian  Devotees,  &c.  &c. 
The  whole  PafTage  is  worth  reading.  Tufc.  Difp,  1.  5; 
c.  27.  p.  400,  401,  tsV. 

Note  XXXVII.  p.  196. — This  I  write  you 
(says  he  in  one  of  his  Epistles)  while 
&c.~]  Trjv  fxaita^lav  uyov\i$  na\  a\xa  TEteulaiav  rj/zE- 
cav    tS    j3/a,     kygtxtpufASV    bfjuv    ravia.'        rpaFyxfiale    Tza- 

pY,K07\X$YlKZl      KOU       $U(TE\lEg'.k<Z        'Zua9Y]y        V7Ttp£oMV        ktC       CC7TC- 

l&iTtcvla,  tS  h  lauldig  (jLEysOx;'  avIiTra^zlarldo  0%  Tsaai 
rxTCig    to     Hoia     -^vxht     Xa^cv    ^7ri     T?    ™v     yeyworuv 

rifjuv    hahoyiatiuv    (jlvyi(M Dio.   Laer.     1.     I O.     f.    22- 

Cum  ageremus  vita  beatum  &  eundem  fupremum  diem, 
fcribebamus  btec,  "Tanti  autem  morbi  adcrant  veficce  & 
vifcerunj)  ut  nihil  ad  eorum  magnitudinem  pojjit  acce- 
dere.  Compcnfabatur  tamen  cum  his  omnibus  animi  Ice- 
titiay  quam  capiebam  memoria  rationum  inventorumque 
noflrorum Cic.  de  Fin.   1.  2.  c.  30.  p.  173. 

Soon  after  we  have  another  Sentiment  of  Epicu- 
rusy  that  a  rational  Advcrfity  was  better  than  an  irra- 
tional 
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tlonal  Profperity.     The  original  Words  are— ^kdht- 
Laert.  1.  10.  f.  135. 

Note  XXXVIII.  p.  198.  O  Crito,  if  it  be 
pleasing  to  the  Gods,  &c]  The  three  Quota- 
tions in  this  Page  are  taken  from  Plato;  the  firft 
from  the  Crito,  quoted  by  Epieletus  at  the  End  of 
the  Enchiridion,  and  in  many  other  Places;  the  fe- 
cond  from  the  Apology,  quoted  as  frequently  by  the 
fame  Author;  the  third,  from  the  Menexenus  or  Epi- 
taph. Plat.  Opera,  torn.  2.  p.  248.  Edit.  Serrsn. 
fee  alfo  Cic.  Tufcul.  1.  5.  c.  12. 

Note  XXXIX.  p.  199.  If  you  are  for 
Numbers,  replied  he,   what  think  you   of 

THE  NUMEROUS  RACE  OF  PATRIOTS,  &c.j  Seel 
quid  duces  &  principes  nominem;  cum  legi ones  for ibat 
Cat 0  J ape  alacris  in  eum  locum  prof  eft  asy  wide  redituras 
fe  non  arbitrareniur  ?  Pari  animo  Lacedamonii  in 
Xhermopylis  occiderunt :  in  quos  Simonides, 

Die  hofpes  Sparta,  ties  te  hie  vidijje  jacentes^ 
Dum  fanclis  patriae  legibus  obfequimur. 

Tufcul.  Difp.  1.  1.  42.   p.  101. 

Note  XL.  Ibid. Martyrs  for  Sys- 
tems wrong,  &c]  That  there  may  be  a  bigotied 
Obftinacy  in  favour  of  what  is  abfurd,  as  well  as  a 
rational  Conjlancy  in  adhering  to  what  is  right,  thofe 
Egyptians  above  mentioned  may  ferve  as  Examples, 
Mgyptiorum  morem  quis  ignoret  ?  quorum  imbutce  men- 
tes  pravitatis  error ibus  quamvis  carnificinam  prius  fubi- 
erinty  quam  ibim  aut  afpidem  aut  ftlem  aut  canem  aut 

croco- 
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crocodilum  violent :  quorum  et'iam  ft  imprudentes  quid- 
plant  fecerint,  poenam  nullam  recufcnt.  Tufcul.  Difp. 
1.  5.  c.  27.  p.  402.     See  before,  Note  XXXVI. 

Note  XLI.  p.  2co. Celebrated  to  such 

a  Height,  in  the  Religion,  which  we 
profess,  C57.]  It  is  probable  that  foine  Analogies 
of  this  fort  induced  a  Father  of  the  Church  (and  no 
lefs  a  one  than  St.  jerom)  to  fay  of  the  Stoicsy  who 
made   moral  Reclitude   the    only    Good, no- 

STRO     DOGMATI      IN     PLERISQUE      CONCORDANT. 

Fid,  Menag.  in  D,  Laert.  1.  7.  f.  101.  p.  300.  and 
Gatak.  Prafat.  in  M,  Anton,  See  alfo  of  this  Trca- 
tife  page  no.  and  below,  Note  XLIV. 

Note  XLII.  p.  201.  To  live  consistent- 
ly, C57.J  To  live  consistently  is  here  ex- 
plained tO    be  LIVING    ACCORDING    TO    SOME   ONE 

single  consonant  Scheme  or  Purpose  ;  and 
our  Good  or  Happiness  is  placed  in  fuch  Con- 
sistence, upon  a  fuppofuion  that  thofe,  who  live 
tnconfiftently,  and  without  any  fuch  uniform  Schemey 
are  of  confequence  mtferable^  and  unhappy.  To  te- 
*©-,  6  (izv  Xr,vcov  XTOog  a7T£^ccK£y  to  bpohoyxpsvus  (m* 
rxro  Is3  kri  k<xQ'  hoc  "hoycv  xa)  truftQavov  £w,  u$  twv 
ptaxflitsvus  £uvluv  Kooia^aiyjivkvlm.  Stob.  Eel.  Ethic. 
p.  171. 

This  Consistence  was  called  in  Greek  o/ju>*q- 
ytay  in  Latin  Convenient  a*,  and  was  fometimes  by 
itfelf  alone  confidered  as  the  End.  Triv  bfxotoyiav 
Uyaai  tea®-  slvai.  Stob,  Eel,  Ethic,  p.  172.  See 
alfo  Cic.  de  Fin,  1.  3.  c.  6.  p.  2 1 6.  So  alfo  in  the  fame 
Lift  named  Treatife,  c.  7.  p,  220,         Ut  enim  hijlri- 

oni 
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cm  aclio,  faltatori  motus,  non  quivis,  fed  certus  quidam 
eft  datus  :  fie  vita  agenda  ejl  certo  genqre  quodam,  non 
quolibet-y  quod  genus  conveniens  consentane- 
umque  dicimus.  Nee  enim  gubernationi  aut  medicines 
fimilem  fapientiam  ejfe  arbitramur,  fed aclioni  illi  potius, 
quam  modo  dixi,  &  faltationi ;  ut  in  ipfa  arte  infity 
NON  foris  petatur  extremum,  id  eft,  artis  effeclio. 

It   is  upon  this   Principle  we  find   it  a  Precept 

in   Cicero\   Offices- In  primis  autem  conjlituen- 

dum  ejl,   quos  nos  &  quales  ejfe  velimus,  C59  in  qua 

genere  vitae- 1.  I.  c.  32.     So  likewife  in  the  En- 

chiridion  of  Epi5Utus,   c.  33.  T«£ov  riva  r\or]  %#- 

ooocfya.  <r<xul(ti  noa  TV7rov,  qv  <pu?\a,£r\;  ETTi  ie  asaulu  uvy 
nou  a\9po)7roig  sTrfluyxavuv.  Ordain  to  thyfelf  fome  Cha- 
racter and  Model  of  Life,  which  thou  mayjl  maintain  both 
by  thyfelf  and  when  thou  art  converfant  with  Mankind. 

So   much    indeed    was    refted     upon  this    Prin- 
ciple of  Confidence,  that  even  to  be  any  Thing  con- 
fidently,   was   held  better  than  the  contrary.     Thus 
Epicletus.——~?'$LvcL   <je    &r   avfyooTrov    tivcu,    y\    ayaQov    rj 

HUKQV  Y]     TO      YiyEfJLOVtKOV      <TE     M      E^ytX^EOrQui       10     Caul*, 

rj  to,  ehTo$  It  behoves  thee  to   be   one    UNIFORM 

Man,   either  good  or  bad ;  either  to  cultivate  thy  own 

Mind,  or  to  cultivate  Things  external Arr.  EpicT:. 

1.  3.  c.  15.  p.  421.  And  more  fully  than  this  does 
he  exprefs  himfelf  in  a  place  fubfequent ;  where 
having  firft  counfelled  againft  that  Falfe  Complai- 
fance,  which  makes  us,  to  pleafe  Mankind,  forget 
our  proper  Characler,  and  having   recommended  as 

our  Duty  a  Behaviour  contrary,   he   adds 'E»  7>\ 

jwrj  assail  raultx,  o7^©~  xttoxKivov  fart  r9  avxvlioc.*  ytvs 
si$    fSy    iuvaldav,     si$    t£v    poixfiiv — — AiaQcgct    3*    «t« 

WPQ* 
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*EOQv<&Ka  a  (Aiyvvlou.  8  owiourat  na)  ®Yigo~iTw  vtiqkoI- 
vxjQm  xeu  'AyafAEpvova, — Arr.  Epi£t.  1.  4.  c.  2.  p.  580. 
But  if  what  I  recommend  to  thee  do  not  pleafe,  then  turn 
thee  totally  to  all  that  is  contrary  ;  become  a  profligate  of 

the  mojl  profligate  kind -Charafters  fo  different  are 

not  to  be  blended;  thou  canjl  not  acl  at  once  Therfites 
and  Agamemnon. 

So  too  Horace: 

^uanto  constantior  idem 

In  vitiis,  tanto  levius  mifer,  ac  prior  ille 
£hei  jam  contento^jam  laxofune  labor  at. 

Sat.  7.  I.  2.  v.  18. 
See  alfo  Char  acl  erijlics^  V.  I.  p.  13L 

t 

Note  XLI1I.  p.  203. It   is  not  merely 

to  live  consistently;  but  to  live  con- 
sistently   with    Nature.]     'O^otoyy^mu;    -rii 

<pv(m  fw.     Cleanthes  in  Stob.  Eel.  Eth.  p.  171. 

Congruenter  natures  convent  enter  que  vivere.  Cic.  de 
Fin.  1.  3.  c.  7.  p.  221.  The  firft  Defcription  of 
our  End  [to  live  confiflently']  was  deemed  defeftive, 
and  therefore  was  this  Addition  made.  See  Stobaus 
in  the  Place  cited.     Arr%  Epicl.  1.  3.  c,  1.   p.  352. 

Note  XLIV.  p.  204. To  live  consis- 
tently with  Nature  is  to  live  accord- 
ing to  just  Experience  of  those  things, 
which    happen    around    us.]      Tea©-    &\   to 

hfAOhOyXlAEVCOS      TV      (pvail      fyl*  07T£p     b     XpuaiTTTT®-     <TCC~ 

(Petepov  fixXoixEvos  'moivcraiy  E^VEfnE  rev  rgoTTQV  riroVy 
Zriv  hccT  t/jL^iipiav  twv  <pu<m  <ru(doouvwluv»  Stob.  Eel. 
Ethic,  171-    Diog.  Laert  1.  7.   c.  87.     His  verbis 

[feil. 
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[fcil.  vivere  fecundum  naturarri]  tria  fignificari  Stoici 
dicunt.     TJnum  ejufmodi,   vivere   adhibentem  fcientiam 

earum  rerum,  qua  natura  evenirent De  Fin.  1.  4. 

c.  6.  p.  286.     See  alfo  the  fame  Treatife,  /.  3.   c.  9. 

p.  227.  /.  2.  c.  11.  p.  113.  where  it  is  exprefTed . 

Vivere  cum  intelligentid  earum  rerum  qua  natura  eve- 
nirent. 

Note  XLV.  p.  205. — To  live  perpetually 
selecting,  as  far  as  possi13lf,  what  is 
congruous  to  nature,  and  rejecting 
what  is  contrary,  making  our  end  that 
Selecting,     and    that     Rejecting    only.] 

'O      T£      'AvliTTalg©-)  'TO      T£^®~     H£l(r6xi,      *El>     TU 

&wehu$  nat  a7raga,GaTug  knteysaOai  (jlev  ra  Hare  a 
Qvatv,  a7r£H7\£y£cr6at  5e  tcc  'zsaoa  (puatv,  vTro^a/x^avkt, 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  I.  2.  p.  497.  Edit.  Potter.  This 
Sentiment  was  fometimes  contraclcd,  and  expreiled 
as  follows  to    tufoaytrsiv   h   ralg    kriSoywt    '.J     ' 

fometimes,  more  concifely  dill,  by  the  flngle  Term 
to  kuhoyiTHv.  See  Plutarch  1 07 1,  1 07 2.  Cicero 
joins  thhy  and  the  foregoing  Defcriptions  of  Happi- 
nefsy  together.  Circumfcriptis  igitur  his  fententiis, 
quas  pofui)  &  ft  qua  fimilis  earum  fint  •>  relinquitur, 
ut  fummum  bonum  Jit,  vivere  fcientiam  adhibentem 
earum  rerum,  qua  natura  eveniant,  feligcntem  qua  fe- 
cundum naturam,  C5f  qua  contra  naturam  funt  rejicien- 
tern,  id  efly  convenienter  congru  enter  que  natura  vivere, 
De  Fin.  1.  3.  c.  9.  p.  227.  See  alfo  De  Fin.  1.  2. 
c.  11.  p.  113.  See  alfo  Diog.  Laert.  1.  7.  c.  88.  » 
Stob.  Ed.  Eth.  171. 

Note  XLVI.  p.  207.     To  live  in  the  dis- 
charge  of    moral    Offices.]      'Af>x&w®~    ft 

[to*©* 
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[tea©-    <py\<ri\     to     'sravlct    roc    uaQmovIx    E7rirs>£v}a    £r,v* 

Laert.  1.  7.  c.  88. Stob.  Eel.  Eth.  171. Offi'da 

gmnia -fervantem  vivere,     Cic.  de  Fin.  ].  4.   c.  6» 

p.  286. 

Soon  after  we  meet  the  Phrafes To  live  ac- 
cording to  Nature;  To  live  according 
to  Virtue.  'O  Z>Wv — tea®-  ewrt,  to  c>o*oya- 
(Wevw^    tv>   <pw7£j    ££v,    09te^  Irl    hotf    ap£%v    £riv,     Laert. 

1.  7.    c.  87. Confntire  natura  ;  quod  effe  volunte 

virtute  id  ejl,  honejiate  vivere  —  De  Fin.  1.  2.  c.  11. 
p.  113.     Where,  as  has  been  already  obferved  page 
174,  and  in  the  Note  likewife  on  the  Place,   we  find, 
the  Lives  according  to  Nature  and  Virtue  are  con- 
fid  ered  as  the  fame. 

However,  to  make  this  AfTertion  plainer,  (if  it 
be  not  perhaps  fufficiently  plain  dready)  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  confider  what  Idea  thefe  Philosophers 
had  of  Virtue. 

In  Laeriius  (where  he  delivers  the  Sentiment!  of 
Zeno  and  his  fcl lowers )  Virtue  is  called  Aiak; 
opotoyxiAEVYi)  a  confiflent  Difpofition  ;  and  foon  after, 
^>vyy\  wettoiyiiaevxi  'arfos  tw  bjAGKoyiav  n»avlo$  tS  @ix, 
A  Mind  formed  to  Confifience  thro7  every  Part  of  Life* 
Laert.  7.   c.  89. 

In  Stohaus  (according  to  the  Sentiments  of  the 
fame  School  J  it  is  called  Aia(tarjj  ^vxvg  o-i>(A(pav<&k 
a-Sti  iseoi.  ohov  ibv  fiiov.  A  Difpofition  of  Mind^  con- 
fonant  to  itfelf  throughout  the  whole  of  Life.  Eel*  Eth. 
p.  167. 

So 
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So  Cicero  in  his  Laws—Conjlans  &  perpetua  ratio 
vita,  qua:  efl  VlRTUS.— . — 1.  I.  c.  lj.  p.  55. 

So  Seneca  in  his  74th  £/>//?/*— Virtus  enim 
convenientia  conftat :  omnia  opera  ejus  cum  ipfd 
concordant^   &  congruunt. 

Thus  therefore  Confidence  being  the  Effence  of 
Virtue,  and  upon  the  Hypothejis  here  advanced,  the 
EfTence  alfo  of  Happinefei  it  follows  firffc  that  a  Vir- 
tuous Life  will  be  a  Happy  Life.  But  if  a  Happy  oney 
then  of  courfe  a  Life  according  to  Nature,  fince  no- 
thing can  be  Good,  which  is  contrary  to  Nature,  nor 
indeed  which  is  not  confonant,  in  the  ftricteft.  manner, 
to  it. 

And  here  (as  a  proper  Opportunity  feems  to  offer) 
we  cannot  but  take  notice  of  the  great  Similitude  of 
Sentiments,  it  may  be  even  faid  the  Unanimity  of  al- 
moft  all  Philofophers,  on  this  important  Subject  con- 
cerning Ends  and  Happiness. 

Those,  whofe  Hypothejis  we  have  followed  in 
this  Dialogue,  fuppofed  it  to  be  Virtue  and  con- 
sistent Action,  and  that  without  regard  to  For- 
tune or  Succefs.  But  even  they,  who  from  their  Hy- 
pothefis  made  fome  Degree  of  Succefs  requiftte  ;  who 
refted  it  not  merely  on  right  Aclion,  but  on  a  propor- 
tion of  bodily  Welfare,  and  good  Fortune  concomitant, 
even  thefe  made  right  Action  and  Virtue  to  be 

PRINCIPAL, 

Tirus 
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Thil6  Archytas,  according  to  the  Doclrine  of  the 
Pythagorean  School.  'Eu$ou/jt.o<ruva  x^ouris  a^sla;  kv 
lulu-/}!*.  Happinefs  is  the  Ufe  or  Exercife  of  Virtue^ 
attended  with  external  good  Fortune.  Opufc.  Mytho- 
log.  p.  678.  Confonant  to  this  Sentiment,  he  fays 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fame  Treatife,  b  (jlev  aya- 
£bq  amp  curt  Eu9sug  iy5ai//o;v  i|  avaynag  inv  b  0% 
h>$M(XW)  kcu  ayachg  avyp  en.  The  good  Alan  is  not 
of  necejfity  Happy ;  [becaufe,  upon  this  Hypcthefis, 
external  Fortune  may  be  wanting  ;]  but  the  happy  Man 
is  of  necejfity  Good,  [becaufe,  upon  the  fame  Hypo- 
thefi?,  without    Virtue    was    no   Happinefs.]      Ibid. 

p.  673.      Again Ajei    [a\v    yao   Kay,Qoai(xonv  avafxez 

TOT  Htxxh,     ails   sxoi    'v"Ks.v    {kclkuc,   tz    you%    aula.   xpidoLi) 

ails  (T7ravl£oi. The  bad  Man  (Tays  he)  muft  needs 

at  all  times  be  mifcrable,  whether  he  have,  or  whether  he 
want,  the  Materials  cf  external  Fortune ;  for  if  he  have 
them,  he  would  e?nfloy  them  ill.  Ibid.  p.  696.  Thus 
we  fee  this  Philofopher,  tho'  he  made  Externals  a 
Requijite  to  Happinefs,  yet  ftill  without  Virtue  he 
treats  them  as  of  no  Importance.  Again^—  Avo  b"  bdoi 
TEfjwovlai  h  tw  jS/w*  a.  ph  <rKv9pci)7ro%ga}  av  b  T>jx^m 
eGa&fyv  'OSuweus'  u  5e  iu^mvolkoa.  rav  ETrogzvd* 
Nsrwp.  Tav  mv  aciixv  <pa/ju  o%i>Si<r8cu  (lege  bKytec-9My 
Dorice  pro  Sstetv)  /xev  Taulav,  $uvoLo~8ai  tie  kcu  Tnvav. 
There  are  two  Roads  in  Life  dijlinfi  from  each  other  ; 
one  the  rougher,  which  the  ftffe ring  Ulyfles  went ;  the 
other  more  fmooth,  which  was  travelled  by  Neftor. 
Now  cf  thefe  Roads  (fays  he)  Virtue  defircs  indeed  the 
latter  \  and  yet  is  fke  not  unable  to  travel  the  former. 
Ibid.  p.  696.  From  which  lad  Sentiment  it  appears, 
that  he  thought  Virtue,  even  in  any  Fortune,  was 
capable  of  producing  at  lea/If  me  degree  of Happiness. 

As 
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As  for  the  Socratic  Do&rine  on  this  Subject,  it 
may  be  diffidently  feen  by  what  is  quoted  from  it, 
in  the  Dialogue  pag.  198,  199.  And  as  the  Senti- 
ments, there  exhibited,  are  recorded  by  Platoy  they 
may  be  called  not  only  Socratic,  but  Platonic  alfo. 
However,  left  this  mould  be  liable  to  difpute,  the 
following  Sentiment  is  taken  from  Xenocrates^  one 
cf  Plato's  immediate  SuccefTors  in  the  old  Acadeiny 
by  him  founded.  XEvoxpamg  (pviffiv,  'Eudaiftova  zlvat 
rov  ttiv  $>ux,Y)v  exqvIx  ffTTudalav  raiJlr,v  yap  war  a 
tlvai  AxlfAOva.  Xenocrates  held  that  he  was  Eudaemon, 
or  Happy,  who  had  a  virtuous  Mind ;  for  that  the 
Mind  was  every  one's  Daemon  or  Genius.  Jriji.  Top. 
1.  2.  c.  6. 

Here  we  fee  Virtue  made  the  Principle  of 
Happiness,  according  to  the  Hypothecs  of  the 
Dialogue.  There  is  an  elegant  Alluficn  in  the  Paf- 
fage  to  the  Etymology  of  the  Word  ^Eub^xtfien^  which 
fignifies  both  [Happy]  and  [pojfej/ed  of  a  good  Genius 
cr  D&mon-,]  an  Allufion  which  in  tranflating  it  was 
not  pofiible  to  preferve.     See  below,  Note  LVIIL 

As  for  the  Peripatetic  School^  we  find  their  Idea 
of  Happiness,  as  recorded  by  Laeriius3  to  be  in  a 
manner  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Pythagoreans.  It 
was  xfio-yq  apffis  h  j?/a  te*smi — The  life  or  Exer- 
cife  of  Virtue  in  a  complete  and  perfecl  Life,  Laert. 
1.  5.  c.  30.  We  have  already,  in  Note  XXV.  cited 
the  fame  Doctrine  (tho*  fomewhat  varied  in  Ex- 
prcfiion)  from  the  Founder  of  the  Peripatetics^  in 
his  firft  Book  of  Ethics.  So  again  we  learn  from 
him  — — —  111    tzpah\g     tivej    xai    Wsfyua    ?£y$\jca 

Y  T& 
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ro  Tif*©-,  that  it  is  certain  Aclions  and  Energies 
which  are  to  be  deemed  THE  End.     Ethic,  Nie,  1.  I. 

c.   8. And   again— "En    yap    au%    h    kuvr^atja    te- 

*(&-.  For  it  is  the  very  Reclitude  of '  Aclion,  which  is 
it/elf  the  End,  Ibid.  1.  6.  c.  5.  And  again,  'H  eu- 
taijjLQvla.  he^ytitk  tic,  kri  ■  Happinefs    is   a    certain 

Energizing.  1.  9.  c.  9.  And  more  explicitly  than 
all  thefe  PafTages  in  that  elegant  Simile,  /.  1.  c. 
8.— -£l<T7T£p  tie  6hu{jL7ria.<TLV  kx  Oi  Hcftshiroi  kou  l<rxv(iQ- 
taloi  rsQaviivlaiy  600S  bi  ayoivi^ouevoi  (tstwv  yap  nveg 
vikohtiv)  'aroi  uai  rav  h  toJ  $[<a  nahvv  xa\  aya9uv  OI 
I1PATT  ON  TEI  OP0H2  kwtfotoi  ylyvovlau 
For  as  in  the  Olympic  Games,  not  thofe  are  crowned^ 
who  are  handfomeji  andjlrongeft^  hut  thofe  who  combat 
end  contend,  (for  it  is  from  among  thefe  come  the  Ficlorsy) 
Jo,  with  refpeel  to  things  laudable  and  good  in  human 
Life,  it  is  the  right  Aclors  only  that  attain  the  Pojjeffon 
of  them.  Nay,  (o  much  did  this  Philofopher  make 
Happinefs  depend  on  right  Atiion,  that  tho'  he  re- 
quired fome  Portion  of  Externals  to  that  Felicityy 
which  he  held  fupreme ;  yet  ftill  it  was  Honour  and  Vir- 
tue which  were  its  principal  Ingredients.  Thus  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  Calamities  and  external  Cafualties  of  Life, 
which  he  confefTes  to  be  Impediments  to  a  Happinefs 

perfectly  complete,  he  adds opus  tie  xa\  h  tstws  tiia- 

l&yatei  to  xatov,  ewe'Jtiav  <p'e$m  n;  euxohcos  <moKKa$ 
xai  JAtyabas  aivxiaq,  yrt  oV  avaK/wiaVy  aXhct,  yev- 
vatia<;  uv  na\  ii.iycQ\Q^v%o$,  'Ei  V  haiv  ai  hiepyuai 
HUPiai  tvs  &Wj  xaOaTTEp  emofitVy  utiiis  av  yivoilo  tuv 
(Acutaoiuv  aflpu©-'  stisTrole  yap  ispa^si  roc  //.icnfla  xa\ 
<pav>a,>  Tov  yap  o>j  StiwQug  ayatiov  xa\  iyfypwet  Taa- 
aa>$  SiGuzSa  Taj  tv^oc;  evax^yovan;  <psfsivy  xa\  ex  tuv 
wtctfXQvlNV     ail     t»     xaXhira     nsparlsiv       Ha&tXTreg    xax 
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TPcxlnycv  ayaQov  ru  'ssapovli  rpenoTtzoop  xpr>a-8ai  'zote- 
{MKurala,  hsu  ckutqIg^qv  £k  tcov  5b0?vW  chvIojv  tcaX- 
htrov  uTTodyua,  'ujoiew,  roy  aulov  3e  tpottov  uai  m$  aX- 
?&;  TExvira^  aTravlag.  'Et  3"  stcoj,  afftt©-  pb  $3*- 
ttqIe  ysvoiT  civ  b  ev^aiyuav.  And  yet,  even  in  fuch  Inci- 
dents, the  fair  Principle  of  Honour  and  Virtue  Jhines 
forth,  when  a  Man  with  becoming  Calmnefs  endures 
many  and  great  Misfortunes,  and  that  not  thro'*  Infcnfi- 
bility,  hut  being  brave  and  magnanimous.  Nay  morey 
if  it  be  true,  as  we  have  already  affirmed,  that  it  is 
Aclions,  which  are  predominant  in  confituting  a  happy 
Life,  then  can  no  one  be  completely  miferable,  who  is 
happy  in  his  right  Conducl,  becaufe  he  will  never  be  the 
Aclor  of  what  is  detejiable  and  bafe.  For  it  is  our  Opi- 
nion that  the  Hdan,  truly  wife  and  good,  endures  all 
Fortunes  with  becoming  Decency,  and  from  whatever 
happens  to  arife,  Jli '11 frames  the  f aire/1  Aclions  \  like  as 
the  good  Commander  ufes  the  Army,  which  he  happens  to 
find,  after  the  manner  mofl  agreeable  to  the  Rules  of 
War ;  and  the  Shoemaker,  from  fuch  Skins  as  others 
provide  him,  makes  a  Shoe,  the  befl  that  can  be  made 
from  fuch  Materials  ;  and  fo  in  the  fame  manner  all 
other  Artijls  befide.  But  if  this  be  true,  then  he,  who 
is  happy  in  this  Reclitude  of  Genius,  can  in  no  Inflame 
be  truly  andflriclly  miferable.  Eth.  Nic.  1.  I.  c.  10. 

As  for  Epicurus,  tho'  he  was  an  Advocate  for 
Pleafure,  yet  fo  high  was  his  Opinion  of  a  wife 
and  right  Conducl,  that  he  thought  rational  Adver- 
fity  better  than  irrational  Profperity.  See  Dial, 
p.  197.  Hence  too  he  reprefented  that  Pleafure> 
which  he  efteemed  our  Sovereign  Happinefs,  to  be 
as  infcparable  from  Virtue,  as  Virtue  was  from  that. 
Ow    hw   «&«£    £j»u,    &m    t£    Qpovifjtvfy    *$*    )ta?W£,     Hal 

Y  2  tiiHMU? 
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otHaiuf  £3e  <pgovlfAU$,  hou  hu^oo;  you  dincclciig,  avtv  t5 
$eq);.  It  is  impofjible  to  live  pleafurably,  without 
living  prudently ,  and  honourably,  and  jujlly  ;  or  to  live 
prudently  and  honourably  and  jujlly  without  living 
pleafurably.     Epic,  in  Laert.  1.  10.  f.  132. 

To  conclude  the  whole,  our  Countryman  Tho- 
mas Hobbesy  though  he  profefTedly  explodes  all  this 
Doctrine  concerning  Ends,  yet  feems  infenfibly  to 
have  eftablifhed  an  End  himfelf,  and  to  have  founded 
it  (like  others)  in  a  certain  Energy  or  Action, 
For  thus  it  is  he  informs  us,  in  his  Treatife  called 
Human  Nature,  that  there  can  be  no  Content- 
ment, but  in  Proceeding  ;  and  that  Felicity 

conffleth,  not  in  Having but  in  Prospering. 

And  again,  fome  time  after,  having  admitted  the 
Ccmparifon  of  Human  Life  to  a  Race,  he  imme- 
diately fubjoins— —  But  this  Race  we  mujl  fuppofe  to 
have  no  other  Goal,  nor  other  Garland,  but  being 
foremost  and  in  it. 

And  thus  much  as  to  the  concurring  Sentiments  of 
Philofophers  on  the  Subject  of  Ends,  here  treated. 

Note  XLVII.  p.  208.— Yet  it  in  no  man- 
ner takes  away  the  Difference  and  Di- 
stinction of  other  things.]  Cum  enim  vir- 
tutis  hoc  proprium  fit,  earum  rerum  qua  fecundum, 
naturam  fint,  habere  delcclum\  qui  omnia  fc  exaqua- 
verunt,  ut  in  utramque  partem  ita  paria  redderent,  uti 
nulla  felecl'wie  uterentur,  virtutem  ipfam  fujlulerunt* 
Cic.  de  Fin.  1.  3.  c.  4.  p.  207. 

Quid  autem  apertius,  quam,  fi  feleclio  nulla  fit  ab 
its  rebus,  qua  contra  naturam  fint,  earum  rerum  qua 
fint  fecundum  naturam,  tallatur  omnis  ea,  qua  quara- 

tur 
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tur  laudeturque  prudential     Cic.  de  Fin.  I.  3.  c.  9. 
p.  227. 

Deinceps  expllcatur  differentia  rerum:  quamji  non~ 
ullam  effe  diceremus,  confunderetur  omnis  vita,  ut  ab 
Ariflone  ;  nee  ullum  fapientiee  munus  aut  opus  invenire- 
tur,  cum  inter  eas  resy  quce  ad  vitam  degendam  pertine- 
rent,  nihil  omnino  inter  effet  -,  neque  ullum  deleclum  haberi 
oporteret.  Itaque  cum  effet  fat  is  conftitutum,  idfolum  effe 
bonum  quod  effet  honeftum,  &  id  malum  folum  quodturpe% 
turn  inter  hcec  &  illa^  qua  nihil  valerent  ad  beate  mife- 
reve  vivendum,  aliquid  tamen,  quo  differrent,  effe  value* 
run^  ut  e/Jent  eorum  alia  ceJlimabiUa^  alia  contra^  alia 
neutrum.     Ibid.  1.  3.  c.  15.  p.  246. 

Cetera  autem,  etfi  nee  bona  nee  mala  effenty  ta- 
men  alia  fecundum  naturam  dicebat,  alia  nature  effe 
contraria  :  Us  ipfis  alia  interjecla  &  media  numerabat* 
Acad.  1.  1.  c.  11.  p.  46.     See  Dial.  p.  187. 

Note    XLVIII.    p.  208.      It   suppresses  no 

SOCIAL    AND    NATURAL    AFFECTIONS,     &V.]        As 

much  has  been  faid  concerning  the  Stoic  Apathy, 
or  Infenfibility  with  refpeel  to  Paffion,  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  inquire,  what  were  their  real  Senti- 
ments on  this  Subject. 

Ila0©-,  which  we  ufually  render  a  Paffiony  is  al- 
ways rendered  by  Cicero^  when  fpeaking  as  a  Stoicy 
Perturbatio,  a  Perturbation.  As  fuch  therefore  in  the 
firft  place  we  fay  it  ought  always  to  be  treated. 

The  Definition  of  the  Term  tso&©-y  as  given 
by  thefe  Philofophers,  was  k^h  nnUova^aa-oc^  trans- 
lated by  Cicero^  Appetitus  vehementior,  Tufc.  1.  4. 
c.  9.    p.  273.     Now  this  Definition  may  be  more 

Y  3  eafily 
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eafily  explained,  if  we  firft  inquire,  what  they  meant 
by  bpim.      'bp^ri  they  defined    to   be  <pcoa  ^X^S  wri 
t:,  a  'Tendency  or  Motion  of  the  Soul  toward  fomething. 
Stob.   Eel.  Ethic,  p.  175.     A  >ma&<&-  therefore,    or 
Perturbation,  mull  have  been,  according  to  their  De- 
finition,  a  Tendency  or  Motion  of  the  Soul,  which  was 
exceffive  and  beyond  Bounds.      Stob<zus,  from  whom 
this  Definition  is  taken,  in  commenting  upon  it  ob- 
ferves,      &     teysi      isz<pvxvia     tzteova^ziv,     oiloS     rjJr?     h 
TZ}.tova<r(M)   n<T<x%     k   yap    okw<x.(jlu,    fAotXhov    cf    ivtpyda.— 
that  Zeno  (its   Author)  does  not  call  a  Had®-  fome- 
thing capable  by  Nature  to  pa/s  into  Excefs,  but  fome- 
thing actually  in  Excejs  already,  as  having  its  EJfence% 
not  in  mere  Capacity,  but  in  Actuality.  Eel.  Eth.  p.  159. 

There  is  another  Definition  of  the  fame  Term, 
which  makes  it  to  be  v\  oaoy©-  nai  ixapx  Qvt.v  ^XK 
HLvr.o-ig,  a  Motion  of  the  Soul,  irrational  and  contrary  to 
Nature.  D.  Laert.  1.  7.  f.  110.  Andronicus  Rhodius 
adds,  to  this  latter  Definition,  the  Words,  3i'  fora- 
?w]/iv  vaxx  yi  ocyaQix,  from  the  Opinion  of  fomething 
Good  or  Evil.  Wep\  Had.  p.  523.  So  that  its  whole 
Idea  is  as  follows.  A  Perturbation,  or  Stoic  Paffwn, 
is  a  Motion  of  the  Soul,  irrational  and  contrary  to 
Nature,  arifeng  from  the  Opinion  of  fomething  Good 
or  Evil.  Thefe  laft  Words,  founding  the  IIa9(§- 
or  Perturbation  on  Opinion,  correfpond  to  what  Cicero 
fays,  where  he  gives  it  as  the  Sentiment  of  the 
Stoic  Philofophers,  omnes  perturbationes  judicio  fieri  &f 
opinione,  Tufc.  1.  4.  c.  7.  p.  276.  Laertius  informs 
us,  that  they  even  made  the  Perturbations  themfelves  to 
be  Judgments.  Aojtei  $  avlois  ia  naGy  nfaiu;  slvai, 
Laert.  1 .  7.  f.  1 1 1 .  He  fubjoins  an  Inftance  to  illuf- 
trate.       'Hrs    yap    Qitetpyvpta  M>,y&Is    ku   tS  to  ao- 

yvfitof 
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yugiov  Kahov  uvou.  For  thus  (fays  he)  the  Love  of 
Money  is  the  judgment  or  Opinion^  that  Money  is  a 
thing  good  and  excellent,  Plutarch  records  the  fame 
Sentiment  of  theirs,  in  a  fuller  and  more  ample 
manner.       TLaQ©-  —  Aoy©"    Tsovyfos    na)    <xxd;\ar©~9    ktc 

(pOtAfhtit;       KOU       hYlfJUZplYI/ASVYlS      HglCT£4l$       CQodfOTYila      KOU      pMfJLYW 

<zipoo"Ka£av.  A  Perturbation  is  a  vitious  and  intem- 
perate Reafoning,  which  affumes  Vehemence  and  Strength 
from  bad  and  erroneous  "Judgment,  Mor.  p.  441.  D. 
To  thefe  Tefti monies  may  be  added  that  of  Themi/lius. 

HOU      QU    H<Z)tU$    01    UTTO      Zw«V0£,     TA    H»a(hl    TYig     avOpUTTl- 

vyis  -$/Vx*S  T*  toy*  duzrootp&S  &<&  nOe/xevoiy  h<x)  hoyu 
Kp'io-Ei;  Yi(txpnniJt.yivcts.  Themift.  Paraph,  in  Ariftot. 
de  Anima,  L.  3.  p.  90.  b.  Edit,  Aldina, 

The  Subftance  of  what  is  faid  above,  feems  to 
amounts  to  this  ;  that  Ila0©-,  in  a  Stoic  Senfe,  implied 
a  Perturbation^  and  not  a  Pajfion,  and  that  fuch  Per- 
turbation meant  an  irrational  and  violent  Motion  of 
the  Soul,  founded  on  Opinion  or  Judgment^  which  was 
erroneous  and  faulty. 

Now  from  hence  it  follows,  that  the  Man  of 
perfect  Character  (according  to  their  Hypo- 
the/is)  muft  of  neceffity  be  a7ra9n^  Apathetic, 
or  void  of  Perturbation.  For  fuch  a  Cha- 
raclery  as  has  been  fhewn,  implies  perfecl  Reclitude 
pf  Condutl.  But  perfect  Rectitude  of  Conduct  im- 
plies perfecl  Reclitude  of  Judgment ;  and  fuch  Recli- 
tude of  Judgment  excludes  all  Error  and  wrong  Judg- 
ment: But  if  Error  and  wrong  Judgment,  then  Per- 
turbation of  confequence,  which  they  fuppofe  to  be 
derived  from  thence  alone. 

That  this  was  the  Senfe,  in  which  they  under- 
ftood  Apathy,    we  have  their  own  Authority,  as 

Y  4  given 
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given  us  by  Laertius.  $cur\  11  kou  amM  zlvai  rh 
aopbvy  tiia  to  avE^Tflalov  eIvou.  Laert.  1.  7.  p.  117. 
They  fay  the  wife  Man  is  apathetic,  by  being  fuperior 

to  Error by  being  fuperior  to  Error,  if  they  may 

be  credited  themfelves ;  not,  as  for  the  moft  part 
we  abfurdly  imagine,  by  being  fuperior  to  all  Senfe, 
and  Feeling,  and  Affection.  The  Sentence  imme- 
diately following  the  foregoing,  looks  as  if  thefe 
Philofophers  had  forefeen,  how  likely  they  were 
to   be  mifunderftood.      Elvai    ds  xai    at&ov  a.7ra^ri  rov 

(pauhQV,      EV    1(70)      \EyO(A.SVGV     TOJ      VHtopu      KCCi      CCTpE7T%-  '■■-- 

There  is  alfo  another  Sort  of  Apathetic  Man,  who  is 
bad*,  who  is  the  fame  in  Characler,  as  the  hard  and 
inflexible.  To  the  fame  Purpofe  Epicletus.  'Ou  M 
yag  /jle  uvea  amocby,  u$  avtyiavla,  a>ha  rag  o~xeceu; 
rr^hloc  ?a$  <pu<riKa$  km  £7TiQeths,  o)$  EiHTEGy,  wg  bibv,  oi$ 
a&£'K<pbv,  u;  ^oIe^cx,  u$  nsoyJrnv.  For  I  am  not 
to  be  Apathetic,  like  a  Statue,  but  I  am 
withal  to  obferve  Relations,  both  the  natural  and 
adventitious ;  as  the  Man  of  Religion,  as  the  Son,  as 
the  Brother,  as  the  Father,  as  the  Citizen.  Arr.  Epic~T. 
1.  3.  c  2.  p.  359. 

Immediately  before  this,  he  tells  us  in  the 
fame  Chapter,  YlaQ(§-  yag  «Wbj  k  yinloci,  el  ^ 
bgE%Eco<;  aM6[vyxav!d<jy\c,,  h  exx^ktecvi;  iz7E^i7ri7r%o'^,  that  a 
Perturbation  in  no  other  way  ever  arifes,  but  either 
when  a  Defire  is  frujlrated,  or  an  Averfion  falls 
into  that  zuhich  it  would  avoid.  Where  it  is 
obfervable,  that  he  does  not  make  either  Defire  or 
Averfion,  YlaOn,  or  Perturbations,  but  only  the  Caufe 
of  Perturbations,  when  erroneoufly  conducted. 

Agreeably  to  this,  in  the  fecond  Chapter  of 
the   Enchiridion,  we  meet  with  Precepts   about  the 

9  Conduct 
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Conducl  and  Management  of  thefe  two  Affeclions 

Not  a  word  is  faid  about  lopping  off  either;  on  the 
contrary,  Averfion  we  are  directed  how  to  employ 
immediately,  and  Defire  we  are  only  ordered  to  fuf- 
pend  for  the  prefent,  becaufe  we  want  a  proper  Sub- 
ject of  fit  excellence  to  excite  it. 

To  this  may  be  added,  what  the  fame  Philofo- 
pher  fpealcs,  in  his  own  Perfon,  concerning  himfelf, 
Arr,  Epicl.  1.  I.  c.  2f.  'Eyw  fxlv  a^Kxptzi,  av  6(>e- 
yuijiai  K(zi  ekkKivq)  xala  Quciv — — /,  for  my  party  am 
fatisfied  and  contented^  if  I  can  desire  and  avoid 
agreeably  to  Nature.  He  did  not  remain  it  feems 
difTatisfied,  till  he  had  eradicated  thefe  Affections  \  but 
he  was  fatisfied  in  reducing  them  to  their  natural  life. 

In  Laertius  we  read  recorded  for  a  Stoic  Senti- 
ment, that  as  the  vitious  Man  had  his  'zsA,  or  Per- 
turbations ;  fo  oppofed  to  thefe,  had  the  Virtuous  his 
'EvTrafciai,  his  Eupathies  or  Well  feelings ,  tranflated 
fry  Cicero  Conflantia.  The  three  chief  of  thefe  were 
B**vj<r^,  Will,  defined  q$e£i$  EiAoy©-,  rational 
Defire  ;  'EiAa&ja,  C  A  U  T  I  o  N,  defined  "ExKKtatg 
JfjAoy©-,  rational  Averfion  \  and  Xa^a,  Joy,  defined 
f7rap<ng  lu*>oy®-y  rational  Exultation.  To  thefe  three 
principal  Eupathies  belonged  many  fubordinate  Spe- 
cies ;  fuch  as  Euvoia,  aya,7TYi<rih  a:5w£,  rsp-^i^  EutppoauvYi, 
euQu/jlU,  &e.  See  Laert.  1.  7.  f.  115,  116.  Andron* 
Rhod.  'STE^i  'srccOcov.     Cic.  Tufc.   1.  4.   c.  6. 

Cicero  makes  Cato,  under  the  Character  of  a  Stoic, 
and  in  explaining  their  Svftem,  ufe  the  following 
exprefiions.  Pert  were  autem  ad  rem  arbitrantur,  in- 
telligi  natura  fieri,  ut  liberi  a  parentlbus  amentur ;  a 

quo 
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quo  initio  pro  feci  am  communem  humani  generis  focie~ 
tatem  perfequuntur.  De  Fin.  L3.  c.  19.  The  fame 
Sentiment  of  the  Stoics  is  recorded  by  Laertius. 
$aa\  Se  (0:  Xr  001x01)  xai  ty\v  tcpo^  to  texvcl  (piXorogylav 
QveiKYiv  eIvoci  cu/loTs — 1 — 'They  fay  Parental  Affettion  is 
natural  to  them.  1.  7 .  f.  1 20. 

Again,  foon  after,  in  the  fame  Treatife  de  Fini- 
bus.  £hiodque  nemo  in  fumma  folitudtne  vitam  agere 
velit,  ne  cum  infnita  quidem  voluptatum  abundantia  ; 
facile  intelligitur,  nos  ad  conjunclionem  congregationem- 
que  hominumi  iff  ad  naturalem  communitatem  ejfe  natos. 
So  Laertius.  -'Axhac  jxev  kl?  kv  e^yi(jli<x  (pacn),  fiiaazJou 
b  o-7Tii$ciio;'  xoivoivixos  y#f  <pwr£j,  uai  Topctxluiog.  The  vir- 
tuous Man  (fay  they,  the  Stoics)  will  never  be  for 
living  in  Solitude ;  for  he  is  by  Nature  fecial,  and 
formed  for  Aclion,  1.  7.  f.  123. 

Again,  Cicero,  in  the  above-cited  Treatife.  Cum 
autem  ad  tuendos  confervandofque  homines  hominem 
natum  effe  videamus  \  confentaneum  ejl  huic  natura, 
ut  fapiens  velit  gerere,  iff  adminijlrare  rempublicam-, 
atque  ut  e  natura  vivat,  uxor  em  adjungere,  iff  velle  ex 
ed  liberos.     Are  amores  quidem  fanclos  a  fapiente  alienos 

effe  arbitrantur Ut  vero  confervetur  omnis  homini 

ergo  hominem  foci  etas,  conjunclio,  caritas',  &  emolument  a 

iff  detrimenta comtfiunia  effe  voluerunt,     De   Fin. 

1.  3.  c.  20,  21. 

In  Epicletus  the  leading  Duties,  or  moral  Offices 
of  Man,  are  enumerated  as  follows.  HoHrEuEo-Qai, 
yoifAEiVy    waiboTroiifo-Qccty    Sccv    o~e£eiv,     yovscov    ETTi/Jt.Ete'icrQoti, 

X.U$Q}&      CgSyEcSoil,      EKX?.IVEIV,        OfflUVy       CCfyOppLUV,      0)£       EKOCTOV 
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TST01V    £«    ISQlziv,    Uf    'STf^V/ta^EV.       Arr.   Epicl.     1.  3.     C.  J. 

p.  386.     The  fame  Sentiments  may  be  found  repeated 
both  in  Stobaus  and  Laertius, 

I  shall  only  add  one  more  Sentiment  of  thefe 
Philofophers,  and  that  is  concerning  Friend/hip.     As- 
yxcri    tie  kou  tw  <pi\iccv   h    (jlovoh;  to7$  tJTrxbaioic;   £ivai  < 
They  fay  that  Friend/hip  exijls  among  the  Virtuous  only. 
Laert.  1.  7.  f.  124. 

The  Sum  of  thefe  Quotations  appears  to  be  this ; 
that  the  Stoics,  in  the  Characler  of  their  virtuous 
Man,  included  rational  Defire^  Averfion,  and  Exul- 
tation j  included  Love  and  parental  Affe£lion\  Friend- 
Jhip,  and  a  general  Charity  or  Benevolence  to  all  Man- 
kind-, that  they  confidered  it  as  a  Duty,  arifing  from 
our  very  Nature,  not  to  neglect  the  Welfare  of  pub- 
lic Society,  but  to  be  ever  ready,  according  to  our 
Rank,  to  a£r.  either  the  Magi/Irate  or  the  private 
Citizen ;  that  their  Apathy  was  no  more  than  a 
Freedom  from  Perturbation,  from  irrational  and  ex- 
ceffive  Agitations  of  the  Soul;  and  confequently  that 
the  Jlrange  Apathy,  commonly  laid  to  their  Charge, 
and  in  the  demolifhing  of  which  there  have  been  fo 
many  Triumphs,  was  an  imaginary  Apathy,  for  which 
they  were  no  way  accountable. 

Note  XLIX.   p.  209.     It  rejects  no  Gain 

NOT    INCONSISTENT    WITH  JUSTICE.]       The  Stoics 

were  fo  far  from  rejecting  Wealth,  when  acquired 
/airly,  that  they  allowed  their  perfeft  Man,  for  the 
fake  of  enriching  himfelf,  to  frequent  the  Courts  of 
Kings,  and  teach  Philofophy  for  a   Stipenfl.     Thus 

Plutarch  from  a  Treatife  of  Chryfippus Tcv  vh 

cropbv 
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crapov   km    $a<n'Ktv<n    (rvvsjEaQai    <py\c\v    evekcc    %pn/-6aW/z«, 
km  votyirivcreiv  in    apyugia—Afor.  p,  I047»  F. 

So  likewife  the  Stoic  Hecato,  in  his  Treatifc  of 
Offices,  as  quoted  by  Cicero,  Sapientis  efje,  nihil  con- 
tra mores,  leges,  injlituta  facientem,  habere  rationem  rei 
familiar  is.  Neque  enim  folum  nobis  divites  effe  volumus, 
fed  liberis,  propinquis,  amicis,  maximeque  reipublicce. 
Singulorum  enim  facultates  &  copicc,  divitice  junt  civi- 
tatis.     De  Offic.  1.  3.  c.  15. 

Note  L.  p.  206 Universally  as  far  as 

Virtue  neither  forbids  nor  dissuades,  it 
endeavours  to  render  Life,  even  in  the 
most  vulgar  Acceptation,  as  chearful, 
joyous,  and  easy  as  possible.]  Etenim  quod 
fummum  bonum  a  Stoicis  dicitur,  Convenienter  natura 
vivere,  id  habet  hanc  (ut  opinor)  fententiam,  Cum  vir- 
tute  congruere  femper :  caetera  autem,  quae  fecundum 
naturam  efTent,  ita  legere,  ft  ea  virtuti  non  repugna- 
rent.     Cic.  de  Offic.  1.  3.   c  3. 

Alexander  Aphrodisiensis,  fpeaking  of  the 
Stoic  Doclrine  concerning  the  external  Conveniencies, 
and  common  Utilities  of  Life,  delivers  their  Senti- 
ment in  the  following  Words sMKa,  km  %xa  *£i- 

fthuv   a$Efii$  te    cuv    T8T01S  km   afE%$   [tows,    /j-yiUttoT    av 

TQV      <TO<pOV     TY]V      hB^^C(JLSVr\V     EX£a9M,      El      HI]     Ctiflu      fovaToV 

rw  pel*  To>v  aM«v  *a$ziv.  Suppofing  there  lay  Fir- 
tue  on  the  one  fide,  attended  with  thefe  Externals,  and 
Virtue  on  the  other  fide,  alone  by  kerf  elf,  the  wife 
Man  would  never  choofe  that  Virtue,  which  was  deflitute 
andfngle,  if  it  was  in  his  Power  to  obtain  that  other, 

which 
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which  was  accompanied  with  thefe  Advantages.  ITefi  ^o%. 
p.  157. 

Note  LI.  p.  209.— -Nay,   could  it  mend 

the  Condition  of  Existence by  adding' 

to  the  amplest  Possessions  the  poorest, 
meanest  Utensil,  it  would  in  no  degree 

contemn,  &V.] Si  ad  Mam  vitam^  qua  cum  vir- 

tute  degatur,  ampulla  aut  Jlrigilis  accedat,  Jumpturum 
fapientem  earn  vitam  potius,  cui  hac  adjecla  fmt.—— 
De  Fin.  1.  4.  c.  12.  p.  300. 

Note  LII.  p,  210. — Could  it  indeed  choose 
its  own  Life,  it  would  be  always  that, 
where  most  social  affections  might  be 
Exeiited,  dsV.]  It cinque  magis  ejl  fecundum  naturam> 
pro  omnibus  gentibus  (fi  fieri  pojfit)  confervandis  autju- 
vandis  maximos  labor es  molejliafque  fufciperey  imitan- 
tem  Herculem  ilium,  quern  hominum  fama>  beneficiorum 
memor,  in  concilio  coelejlium  conlocavit,  quam  vivere  in 
folitudine^  non  modo  fine  ullis  molejliis,  fed  etiam  in 
maximis  voluptatibus,  abundantem  omnibus  copiis ;  ut 
excellas  etiam  pulchritudine  &  viribus.  ^uocirca  opti?ns 
qui/que  &  fplendidijjimo  ingenio  longe  Mam  vitam  huic 
Anteponit.     Cic.  de  Offic.  1.  3.  c  5. 

Note  LIII.  p.  ibid.»  It    teaches    us 

to  consider  Life,  as  one  great  im- 
portant Drama,  where,  &c]  Thus 
Arijlo    the     Chian  ILivai    yccg    o'otoiov    tu>     ayxdu 

uiroKpfln  rov  popov*  0;  avis  Se^o-Ith  avis  'Aya/Lc^uvc- 
v@~  'ZupocruTrov  ava^jx^Yiy  htatEgov  u7roxpivslai  ixpow 
Muq.  The  wife  Man  is  like  the  good  Aclor;  who 
ivhether  he  ajfume  the  Char  ail  er  ^/*Therfites  or  Aga- 
memnon^ 
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memnon,  acls  either  of  the  two  Parts  with  a  becoming 
Propriety.     D.  Laert.  1.  7.  f.  160. 

This  Comparifon  of  Life  to  a  Drama  or  Stage- 
play,  fcems  to  have  been  a  Comparifon  much  ap- 
proved by  Authors  of  Antiquity.  See  Epicl.  Enchi- 
rid.  c.  17.  and  the  Notes  of  the  late  learned  Editor 
Mr.  Upton,  See  alfo  M.  Anton.  1.  12.  f.  36.  and  the 
Notes  ofGataker.  Plat.  Gorg.  p.  512.  T.  I.  Ed.  Serr. 

Note  LIV.  p.  211. It  accepts  all  the 

Joys  derived  from  their  Success,  &c.  It 
fixes  not,  like  the  many,  its  happiness 
on  Success  alone,  bV.]  One  of  the  wifeft  Rules 
that  ever  was,  with  refpetl  to  the  Enjoyment  of  External 
good  Fortune ',  is  that  delivered  by  Epicletus,  to  enjoy 
it,  a)$  dgdolcci,  xai  iq>r  oacv  Mdolai,  in  fuch  manner  as 
it  is  given,  and  for  fuch  'Time  as  it  is  given,  remem- 
bring  that  neither  of  theje  Conditions  we  have  the 
Power  to  command.  See  Arr.  Epicl.  1.  4.  c.  1.  p.  556. 
See  alfo  p.  573.  of  the  fame. 

Note  LV.  Ibid.     On  the  contrary,  when 

THIS  HAPPENS,  IT  IS  THEN  IT  RETIRES  INTO 
ITSELF,     AND    REFLECTING    ON    WHAT     IS    FAIR, 

what  is  laudable,  £sV.]     See  before,   p.  322. 

©few;  Tb  xal  ev  rkrois  oWa/x^a,  &c. 

Note  LVI.  p.  212.  All  Men  pursue  Good, 
&c.~\  This  is  a  Principle  adopted  by  all  the  Stoicsy 
and  inculcated  thro'  every  part  of  the  Diflertations 
of  Epiftetus.     Take  an  example  or  two  out  of  many. 

$uffic  0"  aikn  nsetfiofr  to  uvxeiv  to  ar/aQovy  (peuyetv  to 
xixhqv  ts    ya$    ayaQii    wFywErsgov  &ev.       It    is    the 

Nature 
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Nature  of  every  one  to  purfue  Good,  andjiy  Evil 
for  nothing  is  more  intimately  allied  to  us  than  Good. 
Arr.  Epicl.  1.  4.  c.  5.  p.  606.  Again,  /.  2.  c.  22. 
P*  3*3*  l~^v  Zwov  «fow  8TW5  msicSiaiy  us  tu  iolca 
ffufjutpfyovli.  To  nothing  is  every  Animal  yo  intimately 
allied,  as  to  its  own  peculiar  Welfare,  and  In- 
terest, 

So  Cicero.  Omnes  enim  expetimus  utilitatem, 
ad  eamque  rapi?nur,  nee  facer e  aliter  nllo  rnodo  poffumus. 
Be  Offic.  L  3.  c.  28.  Platon.  Gorg.  p.  468.  T.  1. 
Edit.  Serr.  ibid.  p.  499.  E. 

Note  LVII.  p.  213. All  derived  from 

Externals  must  fluctuate,  as  they  fluc- 
tuate.]    See  before,  p.  126,  130,    133. 

Note  LVIII.   Ibid. When  we  place  thl 

Sovereign  Good  in  Mind.—]     Daemon  or 
Genius  means  every  Man's  particular  Mind,  and 

Reasoning   Faculty.      Aodfjuw Irog  3e  ertv  b 

ham  vx;  km  *o'y©~.  M.  Anton.  ].  5.  p.  27.  Ge- 
niwn  effe  uniufcujufque  animum  rationalem ;  &  ideo  ej]c 
fmgulos  fingulorum — Varro  in  Fragm.  It  is  from  this 
Interpretation  of  Genius,  that  the  Word,  which  in 
Greek  exprefles  Happiness,  is  elegantly  etymolo- 
gized to  mean  a  Goodness  of  Genius  or  Minlv 
'Eu^MfjLOVicx,  en  docLpuv  ayaQo;.  M.  Anton.  1.  7.  f.  iy. 
See  Gataker  on  the  Place.  The  Sentiment  came 
originally  from  the  old  Academics.  See  before,  page 
321. 

Note  LIX.  p.  214. Behold  the  true' 

and   perfect  Man:    that  Ornament,  C5VJ 
$uam  gravis  vero,  quam  magnifca,  quam  conjlans  con- 

fcitur 
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jicitur  perfona  fapientis  ?  i<W,  cum  ratio  docuerit,  quod 
honejlum  ejfet^  id  effe  folum  bonum,  fencer  ft  necefje 
eft  bcatus,  v ere  que  omnia  ijta  nomina  poJJ.deat^  qua 
inriderl  ab  i?nperitis  folent.  Reclius  enim  appellabitur 
rex,  quam  Tarquenius^  qui  nee  fe  nee  fuos  regere  po- 
iu'it:  reclius  magijier  populi,  &c.  Cic.  de  Fin.  1.  3. 
C.  22  p.  269.  Ergo  hic^  quifquis  £/?,  qui  moderatione 
(sf  confiantia  quietus  animo  £/?,  fibique  itfe  placatus  ; 
id  nee  tabefcat  mole/iiis,  nee  frangatur  timore^  nee  Ji- 
ti enter  quid  expetens  ardeat  defideric,  nee  alacritate  futili 
gejliens  del'tquejcat\  is  ejt  fapiensy  quern  quterimusy  is  eft 
beatus:  cui  nihil  humanarum  rerum  aut  intolerabile  ad 
Aemittendum  animum^  aut  nimis  leciabile  ad  ecferendum 
videripoteft.  £>uid  enim  vidcatur  ei  ntagnum^  tsV.  Tufc. 
Difp.  I.4.  c.  17.  p.  298. 

Note  LX.  p.  215.— Would  not  your  Sys- 
tem in  such  a  Case  a  little  border  upon 
the  Chimerical  ?  &c]  Chryfippus  feems  to 
have  been  fenfible  of  this,  if  we  may  judge  from  a 
PafTage   of  his,  preferred  in  Plutarch.     A<o  hoc)  &x 

SbaS/^sv  ofioia  XsyEiv,  xai  8  kxio.  tlv  avfycoTrov  xai 
tw  avQpuTTtvr.v  <pv<riv.  For  this  reafony  thro'  the  excef- 
five  Greatnefs  and  Beauty  of  what  we  affert^  we  ap- 
pear to  fay  things  zuhich  look  like  Ficlions^  and  not  fuch 
as  are  fuit able  to  Man  and  Human  Nature.  ^  Mor. 
1041.  F. 

• 

Note  LXI.  p.  216. In  antient  Days, 

when  Greece,  fefc]  See  Cic.  de  Invent.  1.  2.  c.  1. 
See  alfo  Maximus  Tyrius,  Dijf.  23.  />.  277.  of  the 
late  Quarto  Edition  j  and  Xenoph,  Memor,  1.  3.  c.  10. 


Note 
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Note  LXII.  p.  219. No  where  in  any 

PARTICULAR  NATURE  IS  THE  PERFECT  CHA- 
RACTER to  be  seen  INTIRE.J  The  Stoics  them- 
felves  acknowledged,  as  we  learn  from  Clemens  of  Alex- 
andria^ that  their  6  <7o<poj,  or  perfect  Man,  was 
difficult  to  be  found  to  an  exceeding  great  degree',  duazu- 
££T©-  ts<xvj  crtpotya.  Strom,  p.  348..  Sextus  Empi- 
ricus  gives  it  as  their  Opinion,  that  they  had  never  as 
yet  found  him,  f*ex$l  T^  v"v  ^veu^eth  oV7©-*  HaV  avlxs 
ts  cropa.     Adv.  Phyf.  p.  582.  Edit.  Lipfienf. 

What  Sextus  fays,  feems  to  be  confirmed  by 
Cicero,  who,  fpeaking  in  his  Offices  the  Language  of 
a  Stoic,  has  the  following  Expreflions.  Nee  vero, 
cum  duo  Dec ii,  aut  duo  Scipiones,  fortes  viri  commemo- 
rantur,  aut  cum  Fabricius  Arifidefve  jujli  nominar.tur  y 
aut  ab  illis  fortitudinis,  aut  ab  his  juflitia,  tanquam  a 
Sapientibus,  petitur  exemplum*  Nemo  enim  horum 
sic  Sapiens  eft,  »t  Sapientem  volumus  intelligi. 
Nee  ii,  qui  fapientes  habiti  funt,  &  ncminati,  M,  Cato 
Cif  C.  Lcslius,  fapientes  fuerunt;  ne  illi  quidemfeptem: 
fed  ex  mediorum  ojfeiorum  frequentia  fimilitudinem 
quandam  gerebant,  fpeciemque  fapientum*  De  Offic. 
1.  3.  c.  4.  Again,  in  his  Lxlius,  fpeaking  of  the 
fame  confummate  JVifdom,  he  calls  it,  Sapientia  quam 
adhuc  mortalis  nemo  efl  confecutus. 

So  too  ^uintilian.  ^uod  ft  defuit  his  viris  fumma 
virtus,  fie  queer entibus,  an  oratores  fuerint,  refpondeboy 
quo  modo  Stoici,  ft  interrogentur,  an  Sapiens  Zeno% 
an  CleantheS)  an  Chryfippus,  refpondeant  \  magnos  qui- 
dem  illos  ac  venerabiles;  non  tamen  idy  quod  natura  ho~ 

Z  mink 
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minis  fumma?n  h  abet,  confiecutos,  Inft.  Orat.  1.  12.  c.  i<> 
p.  721,  722.  Edit.  Caper. 

So  Iikewife  Seneca  :  Scis,  quern  nunc  bonum  virum 
dicam?  Hujus  fecundae  notes.  Nam  ille  alter  for* 
tafife,  tanquam  phoenix,  femel  anno  quingentefimo  nafci~ 
tur.     Epift,  42. 

Note  LXIII.  p.  219. 1  i.sight  inform  you 

OF    THE    NATURAL    PRE-EMINENCE,     AND     HIGH 

Rank  of  specific  Ideas.]  See  Cicero  in  his 
Orator,  near  the  Beginning.  Bed  ego  fie  Jiatuo,  nihil 
ejfe  in  ullo  genere  tarn  pulchrum,  quo  non,  &c.  &c .  See 
alfo  the  Verfes  of  Boethius  before  cited,  Note  XVII. 
p.  295. 

Note  LXIV.  p.  220,  221.— An  Exemplar  of 
Imitation,  which  tho'  none  we  think 
can  equal;  yet  all  at  least  may  fol- 
LOW  an  Exemplar,  &c]    Seneca  gives  it  as  a 

general  Confeffion  of  the  greaiefi  Philofophers,  that 
the  DocTrine  they  taught,  was  not  quemadmodum  ipfi 
viverent,  fid  quemadmodum  vivendum  eflet.  De  vita 
be  at  6)  c  18. 

There  appears  indeed  to  be  one  common" 
Reasoning  with  refpe£r.  to  all  Models,  Exem- 
plars, Standards,  Correctors,  whatever  we 
call  them,  and  whatever  the  Subjects,  which  they 
are  deftined  to  adjuft.  According  to  this  Reafoning, 
if  a  Standard  be  Iefs  perfect  than  the  Subject  to  be 
adjufted,  fuch  Adjufting  (if  it  may  be  fo  called)  be- 
comes a  Detriment,     If  it  be  but  equally  perfect,  then 

is 
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is  the  Adjuiting  fuperfluous.  It  remains  therefore 
that  it  muft  be  more  pet/eft,  and  that  to  any  Tran- 
fcendence,  any  Accuracy  conceivable.  P'or  fuppofe  a 
Standard  as  highly  accurate,  as  can  be  imagined.  If 
the  Subjects  to  be  adjufted  have  a  Nature  fuitable, 
then  will  they  arrive,  by  fuch  Standard,  to  a  degree  of 
Perfeclion,  which  thro'  a  Standard  lefs  accurate  they 
could  never  poflibly  attain.  On  the  contrary,  if  the 
Subjects  be  not  fo  far  capable,  the  Accuracy  of  the 
Standard  will  never  be  a  hindrance,  why  they  mould 
not  become  as  perfecl,  as  their  Nature  will  admit. 

It  feems  to  have  been  from  fome  Sentiments  of 
this  kind,  that  the  Stoics  adorned  their  b  cropo;,  or 
perfecl  Characler,  with  Attributes  fo  far  fuperior  to 
ordinary  Humanity.  'ExeTv®-  Mi©-,  UeIv®-  ccttpoo--, 
ferity  i/*£iv©~  avIaPHYig  (xanixpi©-,  T£tei@-  —  "Twas  he 
was  fortunate ;  'twas  he  was  above  want-,  'twas  he 
was  felffufficienty  and  happy,  and  perfecl.  Plutarch. 
Mor.  1068.  B.     See  Note  LXII.    ' 

Some  Philofophers  have  gone  fo  far,  as  not  to  reft 
fatisfled  with  the  moji  perfect  Idea  of  Humanity,  but 
to  fubilitute  for  our  Exemplar,  even  the  Jupreme 
Being,  God  Himself.  Thus  Plato,  in  his  Thecetetus, 
makes  the  great  Object  of  our  endeavours,  to  be 
q/xqiu<ti$  to?  §tu  Hixloc  to  duvalov,  the  becoming  like  to 
God,  as  far  as  in  our  power.  He  immediately  ex- 
plains, what  this  refemblance  is.  'CfytciWi;  ds,  oY- 
Ktxiov  hou  ocnov  (aeIcc,  Qpovykteos  ysvE<r6ai.  It  is  the  be- 
coming jujl  and  holy,  along  with  Wifdom  or  Prudence. 
Plat.  torn.  1.  p.  176.  Edit.  Serrani.  See  this  Sentiment 
explained  by  Ammonius,  in  V.  Voces  Porph.  p.  5.  See 
alfo  Arijlotle's  Ethics,  L.  10.  C.  8.  p.  465, 

Z  2  The 
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The  Go/pel  appears  to  favour  the  fame  Hypothecs, 
Be  ye  therefore  perfecl,  even  as  your  Father  which 
is  in  Heaven  is  perfecl.     Matt.  v.   48. 

What  has  been  above  faid,  will  be,  it  is  hoped, 
a  fufficient  Apology  for  the  Tranfcendence  of  the  Cha- 
racter defcribed  in  the  Dialogue. 

Note  LXV.  p.  221.  The  Proficiency  of' 
Socrates — was  sufficient  to  convince  us — 
that    some   Progress,    &fV.]     See  Diog.   Laert. 

1.    7.     C.    9I.      p.   420.         TsKpriplOV    $£    TO     VTTapKTVV     WXI 

Trjv  a^(lr\v to  yEvzvQai'h  nupOKO^n  ts;   vreg)  XuKparriV) 

kcu  Aibyewjv,  &c* 

Note  LXVI.  p.  Ibid, — Nor  was  the  Prize, 

AS    USUAL,     RESERVED     ONLY     TO     THE      FIRST  5 
BUT    ALL,    WHO    RUN,     MIGHT    DEPEND     UPON    A 

Reward,  having,  &c.~\  Verum  ut  tranfeundi /pes 
non  fit,  magna  tamen  eji  dignitas  fubfequendi.  QuincT:. 
Inft.  1.  12.  c.  ii.  p.  760.  Exigo  itaque  a  mey  non  ut 
cptimis  par  Jim,  fed  ut  malis  melior.  Senec.  de  Vita 
beata,  c.  17.  'Oufe  yap  Mfacov  'io-opaiy  kou  opus  xk. 
apeXca  tk  crw//a7(§H  &c*e  Kpo7<r(&~)  uca  o/acos  m  cc^eXw 
Trig  nincrtui;'  &}?  cc7TXug  ■  aXhz  rivog  Trig  sTrifjLEteiocg)  &x 
7r]v  omoyvomv  ruv  anpcov,  a^irdfieOa.  For  neither  /hall 
I  be  Milo,  '  and  yet  I  neglecl  not  my  Body ;  nor 
Croefus,  and  yet  I  neglefl  not  my  Eflate ;  nor  in  general 
do  we  deftft  from  the  proper  Care  of  any  thing,  thro* 
Defpair  of  arriving  at  that  which  is  fupreme.  Arr. 
Epic!:.  I.  1.  c.  2.  See  alfo  Hot  at.  Epiji.  I.  1.  It 
v.  28,  &V. 

Note 
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Note  LXVII.  p.  225. This  whole  Uni- 
verse  is  one  City  or  Commonwealth — ] 

cO   HQ<jyJ§-  £t©-  fjiia  *so>ig  in Arr.    Epicl.    1.   3. 

e.  24.  p.  486.  This  was  a  Stoic  Do&rine^  of  which 
Epicletus  and  the  Emperor  Marcus  make  perpetual 
mention.     See  of  the  laft,  /.  12.  f.  36. 

So  Cicero,  TJniverfus  hie  mundus  una  civitas  com- 
munis Deorum  atque  hominum  exiflumandus.  De  Legg. 
1.  I.  c.  7.  p.  29.  SecDe  Fin,  I.  3.  c.  19.  De  Nat, 
JDeor.  1.  2.  c.  62. 

Note  LXVIII.  p.  227. Hence  the  Mind 

TRULY    WISE,    QUITTING     THE  ,StUDY    OF    PAR- 
TICULARS, &c.~\     The  Platonics,  confidering   Sci- 
ence  as    fomething  afcertained,  definite,  and  Jieady, 
would  admit  nothing   to  be  its  Objecl,    which  was 
vague,    infinite,    and   faffing.     For  this   reafon   they 
excluded  all  Individuals,  or  Objects  of  Sense, 
and  (as  Ammonius  exprefTes  \t)  raifed  themfelves,  in 
their  Contemplations,  from  Beings  particular  to  Be- 
ings univerfal,  and  which  as  fuch,  from   their   own 
Nature,  were  eternal  and  definite.     The  whole  Paf- 
fage   is  worth   tranferibing.     'Eigvlai  on  h  (pixoacipioc, 
yvwerig    wavluv    ruv    bvlcov    n    ovla    inv.        E^muav    31/    bt 
0itoVo<po»,    rlva   av    Tpowov    ysvuvlai    ruv     bvluv     ETrirYiuo- 
!/?£•      Hcci    ettei^y]    luftov   Ta   Hoclk  f^E^og   y£vr\T<z>   hou    <p9aplcc 
ovlcc,    en   tie  xcc)   aTTEipa,    r)   tie  ETrxyiim  afiiooyle  k<x)   tsette- 
cao~yi>EVQ)V     kri     yvuerig     (to     yap     yvoirov    fiu^Uca    utto    r^g 
yvuaEQjg    ^EPihafxQavEcrSaL*        to     $e    cmei^ov    aTTEgihYmlov) 
avrjyccyov      eavlxg     crno      tuv     /xe^ihcov     etti      to,     xaQohu, 
a'idicx    ovlot  kou  tSETtE^ae^Eva..      'Q.g  yap  <pv\<nv   b   Ukcctuv, 
'pjnrwfwi    sipflah  &&&   ™    ^    'Ewlrcuriv   hy-ag    tcai  bgov 

Z  3  TJVC$ 
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nvac  wpoaynv  twv  txpccyfAaTW  tsto  $e  fnofi£6(jLE8# 
diet,  ty\^  kt$  roc  naQohx  avadoo(jw$.  Ammonium  in  his 
Preface  to  Porphyry's  Ifagogue^  p.  14.  Edit.  8vo. 

Consonant  to  this,  we  learn  it  was  the  Advice 
of  Plato,  with  refpecl:  to  the  Progrefs  of  our  Specu- 
lations and  Inquiries,  when  we  proceed  Synthetically^ 
that  is  to  fay,  from  firjl  Principles  downwards,  that 
we  ihould  defcend from  thofe  higher  Genera,  which  in- 
clude many  fubordinate  Species,  down  to  the  lowejl  Rank 
of  Species,  thofe  which  include  only  Individuals.  But 
here  it  was  his  Opinion,  that  our  Inquiries  Jhouldjlop, 
and,  as  to  Individuals,  let  them  wholly  alone  \  becaufe 
of  thefe  there  could  not  pojjlbly  be  any  Science,       Aib 

l*!i%Q\,       TWV       EldlKCifltXTW       CC7TQ       TWV       yEVlHcJIxTUV        KOcllOvlcCi; 

maozyji>kui\Q  b  Tltarcov  'E(xue<tQ<xl  — — —  ra  de  aTTEi^cc, 
<py\aiv  lav,  fxr\  3e  yap  dv  tsqIe  yEVEaQou  tSt&w  £7npi/<wivf 
Porphyr.  Ifagog.  c.  2. 

Such  was  the  Method  of  antient  Philofophy.  The 
Fafhion  at  prefent  appears  to  be  fomewhat  altered, 
and  the  Rufmefs  of  Philofcphers  to  be  little  elfe,  than 
the  collecting  from  every  Quarter,  into  voluminous 
Records,  an  infinite  Number  of fenfible,  particular, 
and  unconnected  Facts,  the  chief  Effect  of  which  is  to 
excise  our  Admiration.  So  that  if  that  well-known 
Saying  of  Antiquity  be  true,  it  was  Wonder  which  in- 
duced  Men  firfl  to  philfophize,  we  may  fay  that  Phi- 
lofophy now  ends,  whence  originally  it  began. 

Note  LXIX.  p.  2?8. A  Faculty,  which 

RECOGNIZING    BOTH     ITSELF,    AND    ALL    THINGS 
ELSE,     BECOMES    A    CANON,    A    CORRECTOR,    AND 

A  Standard  universal.]     See  before,  p.  162. 

In 
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In  Epicletus,    1.  I.    c.    I.    p,   6.     the   Avvayug  t*joyw 

or  reasoning  Power,  is  called  the  Power  r>  km  ao%v 
Sew£>«<7#,  km  t9  ato.a  Vuixvla.  So  Alar  ens — T<%  Itiict  ttjj 
hoyiKYig  -^wxyig'  sav%v  opx,  eouiyiv  tiiap&pcT,  &c  The 
Properties  of  the  reafoning  Soul  are,  it  beholdeik  it  [elf  \ 
it  forme  th  itfelf  Sic.  1.  II.  c.  i.     So  again  E*i£letus> 

—  VTTEp    [AEV     T«    OP  XV     KM     OCKHEIV,      KM     V*}     AlCX.     VTTEp    o\u\x 

tx     £>jv,     km    t»v     cuvEpyav     nzpog     avlo,      vTrsp     KapTTcoV 

ZwPUV)      VTTEp      OIVX,      VTTEP      ShMH       E'JXOtPlTEl      TW      SEW*  (AE- 

fJLVYIVO  03  QTl  oi'A'hO  71  CF01  tistiuKE  KpEiTiOV  OCTTOivloOV  TfcTWV, 
TO       XpYiGQpLEVQV       (XVTOig,       TO       tioKlfXa^CV,       TO        Tr\V        SciiaV 

'mam  aoyw/KEvcv.  For  feeing,  for  bearing,  and  indeed 
for  Life  itfelf  and  the  various  Means  which  co-operate 
to  its  Support  \  for  the  Fruits  of  the  Earth,  for  Wine 
and  Oil,  for  all  thefe  Things  be  thankful  to  God :  yet  be 
mindful  that  he  hath  given  thee  fomcthir.g  elfe,  which 
IS  better  than  ALL  THESE ;  fomething  which  is 
$o  ufe  themy  to  prove  them,  to  compute  the  Value  of 
each,     Arr.  Epi£t.  1.  2.  c.  23.  p.  321. 

Note  LXX.  p.  228.— —That  Master- 
Science,  of  what  they  are,  where  they 
are,  and  the  End  to  which,  &c.~]  See  Arr. 
Epitl.  1.2.  c.  24.  p,  337.—  Stealfo  1.  1.  c  6.  p.  36. 
and  Perf  Satyr.  3.  v.  66. 

Note  LXXI.  Ibid. And  never  wretch- 
edly degrade  themselves  into  Natures 
to   them  subordinate.]     See  Arr.  Epitl.   1.  1. 

C.    3.      p.     21.        AlCX.     TCLV7Y1V     TYjV     CTUyySVEtOiV,      01    (JLEV    CLTTO- 

KhlvavTEs,  "Kmoig  o^cici  yivopsQa,  aTTirci  km  iWbsAoi 
km  @XocGepoi*  hi  os  hsaaiv,  oiypioi  km  Sr?.  luting  km 
WYipspQi*     hi  Tsteixg  ti*  hfJ-uv  a>M7TEKsg,  &c.     Thro'   this 

Z  4  Affinity 
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Affinity  (he  means  our  Affinity  to  the  Body,  or  bafer 
Part)  fome  of  us,  degenerating,  become  like  Wolves, 
faithlefs,  and  treacherous,  and  mischievous  ;  others,  like 
Lions,  fierce,  andfavage,  and  wild ;  but  the  greater  Part 
turn  Foxes,  little,  fraudulent,  wretched  Animals.  Cum 
autem  duobus  modis  id  ejl,  aut  vi  aut  fraude  fiat  in- 
juria  -,  fraus,  quafi  vulpecida^  vis,  lesnis  videtur.  Cie. 
de  Ofiic.  1.  I,  c.  19.  See  alfo  Arr.  Epicl.  1.  2.  9. 
p.  210.  In  our  own  Language  we  feem  to  allude 
to  this  Degeneracy  of  Human  Nature,  when  we  call 
Men,  by  way  of  reproach,  Sheepijh,  Bearijh,  Hog- 
gijh,  Ravenous,  &c. 

Note  LXXII.  p.  229. That  Reason,  of 

WHICH      OUR      OWN      IS     BUT     A     PARTICLE,     OR 

Spark,    &c] oci    -^vxa)   fxh    *tw$   iiah   hhh/jtiyat 

xcu  auvatpEis  rw  Sew,  ccte  outs  [AOgioc  xoai,  km  aitoa- 
^oLa^ouxcc. — Arr.  Epicl.  1.  I.  c.  14.  p.  81.——  6  dai'- 
fiav,  ov  \k<xt®  'ssporaTYW  ttoci  viyE(j,6va.  0  Xeu$  eo^uxev^' 
Ci7rocr7rcc<7fj(.oi  eauTii.  st©~  ds  knv  b  bears.  v£$  kou  Aoy(§K 
Mar.  Ant.  1.  5.  f.  27.  Humanus  autem  animus,  de- 
cerptus  ex  mente  divina,  cum  nullo  alio  niji  cum  ipfo  Deo 
(fi  hoc  fas  ejl  dMu)  comparari  potejl.  Tufc.  Difp.  1.  5. 
c.  13.  p.  371. 

Note  LXXIIL  Ibid.* Fit  Actors  in  that 

GENERAL    DRAMA,      WHERE      THOU      HAST      AL-; 
LOTTED     EVERY      BEING,      GREAT     AND      SMALL, 

its  proper  Part,  &c»]     See  before  p.  210.  andV 
Note  I  III.      See  alfo  Arr.  Epicl.  1.  3.  c.  22.  p.  444. — 1 
Xu  fai(&-  ir     dwcto-aiy  &c.     The  Paflage  is  fublime 
and  great,  but  too  long  to  be  here  inferted. 

Nots 
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Note  LXXIV.  p.  230. — Enable  us  to  curb 
Desire,  &c.  Enable  us  even  to  suspend 
it,    &c.      Be    our     first    Work    to    have 

•ESCAPED,  &c]  'Attoo-xh  vote  'aavlavrourtv  ope^eu^ 
iva  wote  x-  4  Eufioyu;  SpxtfjS'  Abftain  for  a  time  from 
Deftre  altogether,  that  in  time  thou  mayfi  be  able  to 
deftre  rationally.  Arr.  Epict.  1.  3.  c.  13.  p.  414, 
Again  the  fame  Author  -  ZyfASPOv — op'e^u  qvk  sxpn- 
cafiEVy  ekkKktei  mpog  (jLova  t<x  wpooupsluca  — —  To  day 
my  Faculty  of  Defire  I  have  not  ufed  at  all ;  my  Aver- 
Jion  I  have  employed  with  refpeff  only  to  things,  which 
are  in  my  power.  1.  4.  c.  4.  p.  588.  See  alfo  Enchir. 
c.  2.  and  CharaSi.  V.  III.  p.  202.  Plat.  Gorg.  p.  505. 
J3.  Tom.  I.  Edit.  Serr.     wep\  Se  ^vx}\v 

Horace  feems  aifo  to  have  alluded  to  this  Do&rine ; 

Virtus  cjl,  vitiumfugere;  l^  fapientia  primal 
Stultitia  caruijfe   ■      Epift.  1.  1.  I.  v.  41. 

Note  LXXV.    Ibid.'* Let  not  our  Love 

there  stop,  where  it  first  begins,  but 
insensibly  conduct  it,  &c.J  See  Plat.  Symp, 
p.   210,    torn.  3.    Edit.   Serrani.     Aei   yap,    E<pny    tlv 

$p8S)§  lOVTCC  Eft)  T«T0  TVpaffACL,    apx£^ah    Sec. 

Note  LXXVI.  Ibid.  «  Not  that  little 
casual  Spot,  where,  &c]  See  Arrian.  Epiclm 
1.  1.  c  9.  p.  51.  Socrates  quidem,  cum  rogaretur,  cu- 
jatem  fe  effe  dicer et,  Mundanum,  inquit :  totius  enim 
mundi  fe  incolam  iff  civem  arbitrabatur.     Tufc  Difp. 

J*  5-  c»  37-  P*427- 

♦ 

Note  LXXVII.  p.  231.— Teach  us  each 
To   Regard   himself,    but   as    a   Part    of 

this 
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THIS     GREAT    WHOLE  ;     a    PART,     &C.]       Ha;    h 
hEJETiXt      TWV      EKTQq    TIYOC      KOclct      (pvOTJ,       &C.  lit     what 

Senfe  then  (fays  the  Philofopher,  fince  all  is  referable 
to  one  univerfal   Providence)   are  fome  things  calhi 
agreeable  to  our  Nature,  and  others  the  contrary  ?    The 
Anfwer  is,  They  are  fo  called,  by  confider ing  ourf elves  as 
detached,  and  feparate  from  the  JVholc.     For  thus  may 
I  fay  of  the  Foot,  when  confidered  fo  apart,  that  it  is 
agreeable  to  its  Nature,  to  be  clean  and  free  from  Filth. 
But  if  we  confider  it  as  a  Foot,  that  is,  as  fomething  not 
detached,  but  the  Member  of  a  Body,  it  will  behoove  it 
both  to  pafs  into  the  Dirt,  and  to  trample  upon  Thorns, 
and  even  upon  occafon  to  be  lopped  off,  for  the  Prefer- 
vation  of  the  Whole.      Were  not  this  the  cafe,  it  would 
be  no  longer  a  Foot.      Something  therefore  of  this  kind 
jhould  we  conseive  with  refpecl  to  ourf elves.  — What 
art  thou  ?     A  Man,     If  thou  confider  thy  Being  as 
fomething  feparate    and    detached,    it    is  agreeable    to 
thy  Nature,    in    this    View    of  Independence,    to  live 
to  extreme  Age,    to   be  rich,    to   be  healthy.      But  if 
thou  confider  thyjelf  as  a  Man,  and  as  the  Member  of  a 
certain    Whole ;  for  the  fake  of  that    Whole,    it  will 
cccajionaly  behoove  thee,  at  one  while  to   be  fick,    at 
another  while  to  fail  and  rifque  the  Perils  of  Navi- 
gation, at  another  while  to  be  in  want,  and  at  lajl  to  die 
perhaps  before  thy  time.     Why  therefore  dofl  thou  bear 
thoje  Events  impatiently  f    Knoivejl  thou  not,  that  after 
the  fame  manner  as  the  Foot  ceafeth  to  be  a  Foot,  fo  doji 
thou  too  ceafe  to  be  longer  a  Man  ?     Arr.  EpicT:.  1.  2. 
c.  5.  p.  191. 

Note  LXXVIII.  p.  231. In  as"  much  as 

Futurity,    fcfc]     Msx^s  <*v  A*<*  poi  y  ?&  *&<;* 
az\   twv    tupuerEgw    Exopai,    tzfos    to   TuFxavsiv   roov  nolo. 

cpiviV 
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tyvcriv  aurog  yap  (a  b  Ssog  roixrav  EKteunKov  ettqi- 
r,<rsv  ki  5e  ys  y$eiv,  on  vocrsiv  fioi  KaQstfjuxprai  vih9 
tea)  upfxcov  av  ett'  auro'  tcai  yap  b  'sjsj,  ei  (ppsvag 
£;%£v,  upf/.a  av  ettI  to  TTYfrxehai.  Arr.  EpiEl.  1.  2. 
C.  6.  p.  195.  It  appears  that  the  above  Sentiment 
was  of  Chryfippus.  In  the  tenth  Chapter  of  the  fame 
Book  we  have  it  repeated,  tho'  in  Words  fomewhat 
different.       AiaTXTo    Ha^u<;    y^yaciv     hi    (pi"hQac<pGi,     otj, 

Sec.    So  Seneca ^uicquid  a  c  cider  it,  fie  ferre,  quaji 

tibi  volueris   accidere.     Debuijfes   enim   velle,  fi  jciffes  * 
omnia  ex  decreto  Dei  fizru  Nat.  Quaefr.  iii.  in  Prasfat. 

Note  LXXIX.  p.  232. That  we  may 

KNOW  NO  OTHER  WlLL,  THAN  THINE  ALONE, 
AND  THAT  THE  HARMONY  OF  OUR  PARTICU- 
LAR  Minds   with  thy   universal,    &c. ] 

JLivai  3*  aurb  tSto  ty\v  tS  Eu$ai/xw&m  agE%v  na\  eugoiav 
|3j8,  brav  nsavla  Tspa'xkftai  jtala  tyiv  cvfjtywiav  tS 
rsap*  marcj}  daiftov©"  nspbg  ir\v  tS  o?.8  hoiK^n  /3sA>j- 
aw.  The  Virtue  of  a  happy  Man,  and  the  Felicity 
of  Life—  is  this,  when  all  things  are  tranfacled  in 
Harmony  of  a  Man  s  Genius,  with  the  Will  of  Himy 
zuho  adminiflers  the  Whole.  Diog.  Laert.  I.  J.  c.  88. 
p.  418.  This  is.  what  Epicletus  calls  ty\v  avi*  finto- 
civ.  o~ovap/j.o<rai  tqi<;  yivofxEvon;,  to  attune  or  harmonise 
one's  Mind  to  the  things,  which  happen*  DilT.  *1.  2. 
c.  14.  p.  242. 

Note  LXXX.  Ibid.  Yet  since  to  attain 
this  Height — is  but  barely  possible,  &c] 
See  before,  page  215,  &c.  See  alfo  Notes  LX.  and 
JLXII. 

Note  LXXXI.  p.  223. — Such  as  to  trans- 
form  us  into- Savage  Beasts  of  Prey,  sul- 
len, &c.j  See  before,  Note  LXXI.  Note  . 
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Note  LXXXII.  p.  233.  That  animating 
Wisdom,  which  pervades,  and  rules  the 
Whole,  &c.~\    This  Power  \s  called  by  the  Emperor 

Marcus Tov    dia    tv;    k<rla<;  frmovla   hoyovy    xai 

gucovofJiSvlot  to  naav.  1.  5»  f»  32» 

Note  LXXXIII.  Ibid, That  Magic  Di- 
vine,  WHICH,  £sfr.]< kcu  to  %a<nia  kv  t«  *eov- 

t®",  ua\  to  dnhmfigiovy  hai  izacra,  xaxapyiaj  u$  anav9a^ 
o>$  ^o'fiGop©-,  exeivcov  E7riy£wy}(/,ala,  tuv  asjxmv  Ktxi  xa- 
7\W'  (jw  h  aula  ahhorpia  tsts,  k  o-'eGei^  cpavla^a* 
aXha    ty\v    vtafiuv    'swyw    £7riKoyi&.       M.    Ant.     J.   6i. 

f.  36 —See  alio  1.  4.  f.  44    !.  3.  f.  2.     "flo-Trsp  yap 

ai  xafjuudlau  ((pww)  £7riypafifjLala  yiXoia  <pegis<nV}  a 
xa&*  laula  (jlev  sri  (pauKa^  t.£  6s  bty  vsoiYiftali  %a^ 
nnva  *EigQ<riQYio~iv  'xtu$  -^Ecuag  av  au%v  £p  Eaulrig  rr.v 
xaxiavy  roT$  £'  aXhoig  kx  axpwfa  fcb  Chryfip.  ancj 
Plutarch,  p.  1065.  D. 

OuSe  ti  yiyvElai  'ipyov  ett)  x$ov\  ax  5/%#,  Aaifxcov^ 
Oure  xaT  aiQsgiov  §e7qv  mo^oy,  xt'  ett\  tbqvIo)) 
UhriV  oTTocra  pstpai  xaxoi  atpEls^aiv  avoiaig. 
'A?^a  au  xa)  ra  qntfiwa  ETriracrai  aplia  Shww, 
K<2i  xoct(jle7v  ra  axoa^a*       xa\  x  <pl>jx  o~o\  (plxa  Irilt, 
7Qfo  yap  ei$  ev  anavla  rwYiffAOxag  £0~9?>a  xaxomvy 
TLatf  ha  ylyvtaQai  Tsavlcov  hoyov  aih  tovfav,  forf.   sovla, 

Cleanthis  Hymn,  apud  Steph,  in  Poefi  Philof,  p.  49,  50. 

[The  ^Reader  will  obferve  that  the  fourth  of  the 
above  Verfes  is  fupplied  by  the  Mi/cell,  Obfervntiones 

Griti&e* 
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Critic*,  Vol.  VII.  from  a  Manufcript  of  VoJJius  at 
Ley dtn.  J 

Note  LXXXIV.  p.  234. — With  these  may 
our  Minds   be    unchangeably  tinged,  &C.] 

— jScwrferat  yap  vtto  vuv  Qavlacnuv  h  ^Xtf— " M.  Ant. 
1.  5.  f.  16. 

Note  LXXXV.  Ibid. With  a  reserve, 

C?V.]  /ttfQ'  v7TE%ou$Erw<;.  See  Epift.  Enchirid,  c.  2. 
.M  ^/«/.  1.  4.  f.  I.  1.  5.  f.  20.  Seneca  tranflates  it, 
cum  exceptions     See  De  Benejiciis,  1.  4.  f.  34. 

Note  LXXXVI.  7J&/W. Never  miss  what 

WE  WOULD  OBTAIN,  OR  FALL  INTO  THAT  WHICH 
WE  WOULD  AVOID,  &c."]  (jl-ate  ofEyojjLtvov  a7roruf- 
X<xv£ivy  |UnT  kuKhlvovlof,  rm£pi7ri7{liiv,  Arr.  Epidt.  1.  3, 
c.  12.  p.  404. 

Note  LXXXVIL  p.  235.        ■    Conduct  me, 
Thou,  &c] 

Ma  V  »         ?     T7    ~  \  /         j      e  f 

Ay 2  oe  (x  ,  a  Zfi/,  kou  <ru  y    y\  'arcTrfffl/Aswj, 

"£l7T0l    TSO&'    V(MV    hfJLl    duZTETayfAEV®-, 

'£1$  E^opou  y    aom@—     w  de  ye  /ot*j  S&w, 

Cleanthes  in  EpicJ,  Ench,  c.  52. 
Thus  tranflated  by  Seneca: 

Due  me,  parens,  celjique  dominator  poll, 
£>uocunque  placuit :  nulla  parendi  mora  ejl : 

Adfum 
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Adfum  impiger,  fac  nolle :  comiiabor  gemens, 
Malujque  patiar,  quod  bono  licuit  pati. 

Epift.  107, 

Note^LXXXVIII.  p.  236.    It  is  Habit,  re- 
plied   HE,     IS    ALL    IN    ALL.        It     IS    PRACTICE 

and    Exercise,    which    can   only,    bV.    &V. 

to  the  End  of  the   Paragraph] 'Atocc  wox^  e^u 

%ciia.v    TsaqaaHZVYis     kou     nova     'sroXxS     xcd     /xaS^aTajv. 

T/    av ;      £>v7r^£^,     on    rrjv    (xzyirnv    lE^yw    amo    ohlyu? 

trh   aWha&tiv ;         *But    (fays    one,    with   refpecl:   to 

the  virtuous  Character)  there  is  need  of  much  Pre- 

paration^  of  much  Labour  and  Learning.     And  what  ? 

Dojl  thou   expecl   it  jhould  be  pojfible    (anfwers    the 

Phiiofopher)    to  obtain^  by   little  Painsy   the  chief e/i 

greatest  Art?     Arr,  Epicl,  I.  1.  c.  20.  p.  111. 

*A(pvc>)    <$e    Tayf©*     8     ylvilMj    xde    yEvvou©-    avdpuTr®— 

cO^oc.    $£i    xzifjt.ao'wo'ou.     'Eagao'HEuao'aQ-Qaly    km    (jly\     euw 

mrpoo-TrYifrav    km   tec    (Ayltsv   ^poo-movTa,      No    robufl   and 

mighty  Animal  is  complete  at  once ;  nor  more  is  the  brave 

and  generous  Man,      It  is   neceffary  to    undergo  the 

fever efi  Exercife  and  Preparation^  and  not  rajhly  plunge 

into   things ,    which    are    no    way  fui 'table,      Ejufd. 

DifTert.  1.  I.  c.  2.  p.  18.     See  alfo  the  fame  Author^ 

1.  I.  c.  15.   p.  86.  I.  2.   c.  14.  p.  243.     Sed  ut  nee 

mediciy    nee  imperatores,    nee  oratores,    quamvis  artis 

pracepta  perceperinty    quidquam  magna  laude  dignum 

fine    ufu  &  exercitatione   confequi    poffunt :  fie  officii 

•  confervandi  pracepta  traduntur  ilia  quidem  (ut  facimus 

ipfi  ;)  fed  rei  magnitudo  ufum  quoque  exercitationemque 

defderat.     Cic.  de  Offic.  1.  1.  c  1 8.     v,  F  'K0IKH 

If  "E0OTS  wEfiytvilai*      ofcv  km    tsi;o/*«   egvpffms 

Ethic.  Nicom.  1.  2.  c  I. 

Note 
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Note  LXXXIX.  p.  236.    Nothing  is  to  be 

HAD  GRATIS,  fcfc]  Upomo,  a$£V  ylvelcu.  Arr,  EpicJ. 
1.  4.  c.  10.  p.  653.  The  fame  Sentiment  is  often 
repeated  by  the  fame  Author. 

Note  XC.  p.  241.— —We  are  all  go- 
verned by  Interest,  csV.]  See  of  the  Dialogue, 
p.  212.  246.     See  alfo  Notes  LVI.  and  XCII. 

Note  XCL  p.  243.— —It  is  a  Smoaky 

House Kawvos  hi*     aTrepxofMu,     Af.  Ant,    1.  5, 

c.  29.     See  Arr.  Epicl,  1.  1.  c.  25.  p.  129. 

Note  XGII.  Ibid,  Is  a  social  Interest,  cffV.] 
As  the  Stoics,  above  all  Philofophers,  oppofed  a 
lazy  inactive  Life,  fo  they  were  perpetually  recom- 
mending a  proper  regard  to  the  Public,  and  encou- 
raging the  Practice  of  every  facial  Duty.  And  tho* 
they  made  the  original  Spring  of  every  particular 
Man's  Action,  to  be  Self-love,  and  the  profpe£t  of 
private  Interefl ;  yet  fo  intimately  united  did  they 
efteem  this  private  Intereft  with  the  public,  that  they 
held  it  impoffible  to  promote  the  former \  and  not  at 
the  fame  time  promote  the  latter.  Toiaulnv  (puo-tv 
tS  KoyiKX  £ax  Kocisa-Ksuocaev,  wot  iwoevos  twv  IbYuv  aycc- 
Guv  SuvAm  Tufxccvsiv,  h  /xn  n  ei;  to  ttoivov  u<phd(A,ov 
'Epoo-QEffflar  oulcog  ouketi  aKQivuvrHov  ylvilou,  to  wxflcx. 
aulx  evskoc  tzoiEiv.  God  bath  fo  framed  the  Nature 
of  the  rational  Animal,  that  it  fhould  not  he  able  to 
obtain  any  private  Goods,  if  it  contribute  not  ivithalfc?i:e- 
thing  profitable  to  the  Community,  Thus  is  there  no  longer 
any  thing  unsocial,  in  doing  all  things  for 
the  sake  of  self.  Arr,  Epicl.  1.  1.  c.  19.  p.  106. 
x  The 
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The  Peripateth  Doctrine   was  much  the  fame. 

Ylavlm  5s  a/AifatofAsvuv  mpo;  to  #atov,  km  dicnuvo- 
fisvav  roc  KaKKira,  nzporiliw,  KOivn  r9  av  isavii  Inj 
va     deovla,     km     loioc    biary    ra    /neyirjs     tuv     ayaBuv9 

El7T£p      Yl       UgSTYl      T018T0V     tt%*        UTS      TOV      fJ.£V      O.y0t&QV,      dtl 

$hcu/rov  uvM*  km  yap  amog  ovyictetm  to,  KOfra. 
tzparluv,  km  rx$  attm;  utpe'AWEi,  Were  all  to  aim 
jointly  at  the  fair  Principle  of  Honour,  and  ever  ftrive 
to  acl  what  is  fairefl  and  mojl  laudable,  there  would 
be  to  every  one  in  common  whatever  was  wanting,  and  to 
each  Man  in  particular  of  all  Goods  the  great  eft,  if  Vir- 
tue deferve  juftly  to  be  fo  efteemed.  So  that  the  good  Alan 
is  neceffarily  a  Friend  to  self  :  For  by  doing  what 
is  laudable,  he  will  always  himfelf  be  profited,  as  well 
as  at  the  fame  time  be  beneficial  to  others.  Ethic. 
Niccm.  1.  9.  c.  8. 

Note  XCIIL  p.  243. If  so,  then  Honour 

and  Justice  are  my  Interests,  &c>]  Thus 
Cicero,  after  having  fuppofed  a  foetal  common* Inter eft 
to  be  the  natural  lntereft  of  Man;  fubjoins  imme- 
diately— Quod  ft  ita  eft,  una  continemur  omnes  fcsf  ea- 
dem  lege  naturce,  Idque  ipfum  ft  ita  eft,  certe  violare 
alterum  lege  natures  prohibemur.  De  Oific.  1.  3.  c.  6. 

Note  XCIV.  Ibid. Without  some  Por- 
tion of  which  not  even  Thieves,  iffc.J 
Cujus  (fc.  Juftitia)  tanta  vis  eft^  ut  ne  Hit  quidem, 
qui  maleficio  C5?  fcelere  pafcuntur,  pofiint  fine  ulla  par- 
ticula  juftit'us  vivere.  Nam  qui  eorum  cuipiam,  qui 
una  latrocinantur^  furatur  aliquid  ciut  eripit,  isftbi  ne 
in  latrocinio  quidem  relinquit  locum.     Ilk' autem  qui 

archie 
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archipirata  dicitur,  nifi  aquabiliter  pradam,  &c>  De 
Offic.  1.  2.  c.  u. 

■  'Axt?  env  avafxYi,  tpu<rixY,$  x<?yi$  t^  xoivo)v!a$y 
rlvat  (plan  xa\  tcl  dixaia,  5i'  uv  snv  y  xoivavla,  "Oti  yap 
to  Mxaiov  cuvsxei  ttjv  xoivuvlav,  dytov  snv  etti  ruv 
adiKcJlaTuv  slvai  oWv7wV  hoi  3e  haiv  hi  Twrai*  ol;  h 
T»p%  atovte;  xoivmia  vtto  diKaiocruvYis  a^iJai  t>j; 
mpog  atofaxs*  Aia  te  yap  to  (a*  Tsteovthlsiv  aA- 
7vites>  xai  lia  to  /wvj  -^zuho-Qai,  xai  &a  to  Tipav  to 
xpshlov  b^oxh,  xa\  to  to,  o-uFxEifXEva  (pvXaTlsiv,  xa\  diet 
to  PoyiQeiv  to7;  ao-OevETs^oig,  $ia  TavTa  h  ispos  aXKyi- 
Kx$  avloTg  xoivuvia  auwevEi*  uv  Tsav  Tzvavliov  h$  Z$ 
a&ixxo-i  OTCiacriv.  It  is  necejjary,  Society  being  natu- 
ral, that  Justice  Jhould  be  natural  alfo,  by  which 
Society  exifts.  For  that  Jujlice  holds  Society  together, 
is  evident  in  thofe,  who  appear  of  all  the  mojl  unjujl, 
fuch  I  mean  as  Robbers  or  Banditti,  whofe  Society 
with  each  other  is  preferved  by  their  Jujlice  to  each 
other.  For  by  not  afpiring  to  any  unequal  Shares,  and 
by  never  falfifying,  and  by  fubmitting  to  what  appears 
expedient,  and  by  jujlly  guarding  the  Booty  amaffed  to- 
gether, and  by  ajjijling  their  weaker  Companions,  by 
thefe  things  it  is,  that  their  Society  fubfijls  ;  the  contrary  , 

to  all  which  they  do  by  thofe,  wl>om  they  injure,  Alex. 
Aphrod.  'srsfi  4^%.  p.  156.  Edit.  Aid.  See  alfo 
Plat,  de  Repub.  1.  I.  p,  351.  torn.  11.   Edit.  S err anu 

Note  XCV.  p.  245.     What  then  have  I 

TO  DO,   BUT  TO    ENLARGE  VlRTUE  INTO  PlETY  ? 

Not  only  Honour,  &Y.J 


A  a  Ail 
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All  manner  of  Events,  which  any  way  affect  a 
Man,  arife  either  from  within  himfelf,  or  from 
Caujes  independent.  In  the  former  cafe,  he  main- 
tain^ an  active  I  art;  in  the  latter,  a  pajfive.  The 
adive  Part  of  his  Character  feems  chiefly  to  be  tnc 
Care  of  Virtue,  for  it  is  Virtue  which  teaches  us 
what  we  are  to  aft  or  do-,  the  pajfive  Part  ieems  to 
belong  more  immediately  to  Piety,  becauk  by  this 
we  are  enabled  to  refign  and  acquiefe,  and  bear  with 
a  manly  Calmnefs  whatever  befals  us.  As  there- 
fore we  are  framed  bv  Natuue  both  to  aft  and  to 
fuffer,  and  are  placed  in  a  Univerfe,  where  we  are 
perpetually  compelled  to  both;  neither  Virtue  nor 
Piety  is  of  it/elf  fufficienr,  but  to  pafs  becomingly 
thro'  Life^  we  fhould  participate  of  each* 

Such  appears  to  have  been  the  Sentiment  of  the 

wife   and  good    Emperor avvixtv  b'hov  iavTov,   Iikcuo- 

cuvyi  (A&v  h$  rx  up*  zavtii  EVE^ykixEva,  ev  ds  roTg  aA- 
Aojj  o~vp£aivxcri,  ta  twv  uhuv  (pvaEi.  T/  V  epel  n;y 
ri  vTroXri^011  'sr£?'  ctulx,  y)  ispa^Ei  xaT  avlx,  so'  hg 
wv    fiaXKelat,    duo    rkroig    a$KH(MEv©-y    auio$    diKoaoTrpayEM 

TO      VUV       IffpaO-COfAEVCVy      HOU       (pfoElV      TO       VUV       ajrOVEfXOfXEVOV 

laulu  — —  He  (the  perfect  Man)  commits  himfelf 
wholly  to  Justice,  and  the  Universal  Nature; 
to  Justice,  as  to  thofe  things  which  are  done  by 
himfelf',  and  in  all  other  Events,  to  the  Nature 
of  the  Whole.  What  any  one  will  fay,  or 
think  about  him,  or  aft  againfi  him,  he  doth  not  fo 
much  as  take  into  conftderation  ;  contented  and  abun- 
dantly fatisfied  with  thefe  two  things,  himfelf  to  do 
justly  what  is  at  this  InJIant  doings  and  to  AP- 
PROVE 
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Prove  and  Love  what  is  at  this  Infiant  allotted  him, 
M.  Anton.  1.  10.  f.  II.  Xiavlot  ekeivol,  £$'  a  fox 
WEciotiii  zvyy\  e^Mv,  Yidri  ex£w  dvvao'cti,  low  (jw  (rauiu 
tpQong*     tsto    3e   etiv,    lay   tzav   to    tuOtPEhQlv    xalofoinyigy 

JiOL     TO     (JLEKKOV    ETTlTpE^Yig     TV     TSpQVQlCl,     XOl     TO     TSOL^QV    (JLQVOV 

aTTEuGuwg  vpog  •OSIOTHTAww'AIKAIOSTNHN' 
ojioTnla.  (xh,  hot  tpityg  to  ccTrovEfiof/svov  aoi  yap  aula  h 
tyvaig  e$epe,  hou  as  tstw*  dtntziocrvvYW  o%  hot  EtevQsoug  HOU 
%ao\   nsEPiTrXoxng    teyyg    te    t'    aAiifirj,     hou    TXQa.o'wg    toc 

uotlot  v6{aov  hou  Kotl*  aZ'iotv All  thofe  things,  at  which 

thou  wijhejl  to  arrive  by  a  road  round  about,  thou 
mayfl  infantly  poffefs,  if  thou  doji  not  grudge  them  to 
thy/elf',  that  is  to  fay,  in  other  words,  if  every  thing 
paji  thou  iniirely  quit,  if  the  future  thou  trujl  to  Pro- 
vidence, and  the  prefent  alone  thou  adjufl  according  to 
Piety  and  Justice  :  according  to  Piety,  thatfo  thou 
mayfl  approve,  and  love  what  is  allotted,  (for  whatever 
it  be,  it  ivas  Nature  brought  it  to  thee,  and  thee  to  it ;) 
according  to  jfuflice,  that  fo  thou  mayfl  generoufly  and 
without  difguife  both  fpeak  the  Truth,  and  acl  what  is 
confinant  to  [the  general]  Laiv,  and  the  real  Value  of 
things.  M.  Ant.  1.  12.  c.  I.  Seealfol.  7.  c.  54.  and 
Plato' s  Gorgias,  />.  507.  Tom,  I.  Edit.  Ser.  xoti  fjtnv 
oy£  craxppuv.   k.  t.  A» 

Note  XCVI.  p.  245.— 1  have  an  Inte- 
rest WHICH  MAY  EXIST,  WITHOUT  ALTER- 
ING   the    Plan    of    Providence;    without 

MENDING,      &C.~]  UaifouEO-Qai  —  TifiETt    to    fjtavOa- 

veiv  hotrot  stw  $£A£iv,    wg,    5c  C.      To  be  injlrucled 

that  is  to  fay,  to  learn  fo  to  Will  all  things,  as  in  fail 
they  happen.  And  how  do  they  happen  ?  As  He,  who 
trdains  them,  hath  ordained.  Now  he  hath  ordained 
that  there  Jhould  be  Summer  and  Winter,  and  Plenty 

A  a  2  and 
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and  Famine,  and  Virtue  and  Vice,  and  all  manner  of 
Contrarieties,  for  the  Harmony  of  the   Whole  ;  and  to 
each  of  us  hath  He  given   a  Body,  and  its  Man '  ers, 
and  a  Fortune,  and  certain  Affociates.     Mindful  there- 
fore of  this  Orderr  ought  we  to  come  for  Inflruthon, 
not  indeed  how  we  may  aher  what  is  already  efiablijhed, 
(for  that  neithet  is  permitted  us,  nor  would  it  be  better 
fo  to  be;)  but  how,  while  things  continue  around  us, 
jufi  as  they  are,  and  as  is  their  Nature,  we  may  ftill 
preferve  our  Judgment  in  harmony  with  all  that  hatpins* 
Arr.  Epid.  1.  1.  c.  12.  p.  74. 

Note  XCVII.  p.  246.  Who  would  be  un- 
happy ?  Who  would  not,  if  he  knew 
how,  enjoy  one  perpetual  felicity,  &c.] 
raulyis  {(c.  Eudcci/jLovlas)  yap  xa$iv  ra  toma  izciv- 
ts;  isavla  ^parlo^Ev.  It  is  for  the  fake  of  Happinefs, 
we  all  of  us  do  all  other  things  whatever.  Ethic.  Ni- 
com.  1.  1.  c.  12-  fub.fin. See  before,  of  the  Dia- 
logued^ 212,241.  and  Notes  LVI.  andXCII.  Plat. 
Protag.  p.  358.  T.  1.  Ed.  Serr. 

Note  XCVIII.  Ibid. If  it  happen  t© 

BE  ERRONEOUS,  IT  IS  A  GRATEFUL  ERROR, 
WHICH  I  CHERISH,  &V.]  'F-i  3e  k'&KaWAvla  rivet 
ISh     ixakh,     oti    tuv    bcTo;    attpozi^'TW    xfov     hi     ^po; 

viAEfoov  &/POM$  koli  arraoaxw  BicojEC-Qat.  Were  a  Aiart 
to  be  deceived,  in  having  learnt  concerning  Externals, 
that  all  beyond  our  Power  was  to  us  as  nothing  \  I  for 
my  own  part,  would  defire  a  Deceit,  which  would 
enable  me  for  the  future  to  live  tranquil  and  undi- 
Jlurbed.     Arr.  Ep*&  I.  I>  c.  4-  P-  27- 

Note 
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Note  XCIX.    p.  247  When  we  are 

once,  said  h",  well  habituated  to  this 
■ moral  Science,  then  Logic  and  Phy- 
sics BECOME  TWO  PRoFl  ABLE  ADJUNCTS,  &C.] 
Ad  eaf]tte  virtutes,  de  qnibus  difputatum  ejl,  Dialecli- 
cam  etiam  adjungunt  iff  Phyficam,  eafque  ambas  vir- 
tutum  nomine  adpellant :  alteram,  quod  habeat  ratio- 
nem  ne  cui  falfo  adfentiamur,  nevey  &c,  Cic.  de  Fin* 
1.  3    c.  21.  p.  265. 

The  threefold  Division  of  Philosophy 
into  Ethics,  Phyfics,  and  Logic,  was  commonly  re-r 
ceived  by  moft  Se£b  of  "hilofophers.  See  Laert,  1.  7. 
c.  39.  See  alio  Cicero  in  his  Treatife  de  L^ibus,  I.  1. 
c.  23.  „nd  in  his  Academics,  1,  I.  c,  5.  Fuit  ergo  jam 
accepta  a  Platone  pbilofophandi  ratio  triplex,  &c*  Plu- 
tarch de  Piacit.  Philofc  p.  874. 


Aa3  ADVER- 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

fy~  H  E   following    Notes,    chiefly    taken 

from    Greek    Manufcripts,  are    added 

partly  to  explain,  partly  to  give  the  Header 

a  Specimen  of  certain  Works,  valuable  for 

their  Rarity,  as  well  as  for  their  Merit. 


A  14 
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TREATISE  the  Second. 


P 


AGE  54.. The  necessary  Arts  seem 

TO  HAVE  BEEN  PRIOR,    &C. 


The  following  Extract  from  a  Manufcript  of  Phi- 
loponus  may  help  to  fhew  the  comparative  Priority  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  by  mewing  (according  to  this 
Author)  the  order  of  their  Revival  in  a  new  formed 
Society.  Such  Society  he  fuppofes  to  have  arifen  from 
(battered  Individuals  again  aflembling  themfelves, 
after  former  Societies  had  by  various  Incidents  of 
War,  Famine,  Inundation,  and  the  like,  been 
diffipated  and  deftroyed. 

Having  fpoken  of  the  Effects  of  Deucalion's  Flood, 

|ie    proceeds  as   follows Oinoi  lv  hi  '&Egitet<p(l£VT£s9 

fj.Yi     EXfivniE<;    o#sv    av    TpapsiEVy     sttevoxv     In'     avaymg     ia 
wpot    %P-ia-h     °'LCV    T0    ofofiQeiv    (Ai/hM$    ahovy    r\   to    cttel- 

PElVy      rj    Tl    T01HT0V    aXKQ*         HOU    EK(Z?\£0~aV    TYIV    TCiaUTW    £7Tl- 

voiav  <TQ<piaV)    tyiV    h$    to.    ava.yv.aaa    t5   fiix   to    ?jjo~iteK£s 

tt-EUpIjHiiQ'aVj     HO.)    (TQ$QV  TQV   £7HV£VOYIKOTPC, 
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IlaMv  ETtEvywav  t'zyyag,    cog  $wh  b   isoi^ks^ 


s  (jlqvov  rag  ^Xpl  T*S  **S  ™  $ov  avayKv\g  Ira^Evag^ 
a?J&  km  psxpi  t5  Ka>&  km  arem  rspoikaag*  km  t£to 
wahiv  votpiav  KZKhwctaiVy    km    tcv    sugovla  aotpov*      ug  to. 


•crones  rigapE  tek1oov7 


—~-v7ro&Yi/Jt>o<TuvYi<n      5*      'AQrmg      eittev,     e7te\      ha     tw 

VTTEpGoXijV      TUV     -tUgVlfACXTWV       El$      &€OV       TY\V       TXTQJV     ETTlVOiaV 

avstpEgcv, 

TlaMVy  cctte^M^/Mi  mp^og  ra  isohirikct  fmpay^aia,y 
Hai  eZevpgv  vofAOUfr  km  izavra  t«  cuviruvla  rag  <370?.£<$" 
xa)  raurw  Tta'hiv  rriv  E7rivoiav  <70<pEav  EKaXEaav'  roixroi 
yap    naav    hi     Eifla.    <TQ<poiy     nzonriKag    nvag    aoErag    ew- 

fdvT£J. 

Erra  \oi7rovy  bfy  fnpoi>Qv1sgy  km  eh  aura  ra  aufxala, 
xa)  rr\v  ^jxiapyov  avruv  tupOiixQov  <pu<rivy  Kai  raurw  Eioi- 
hujepov  <pu<TiKY]v  EKahEjav  §zooplavy  Ka\  aotpug  rag  rnv 
TOiauiYiv  {/.snovlag  cfke-^iv. 

TEteuratov  d3  ett'  aura  \017rov  EtpQacav  ra  §Eiay  xat 
vTTEpfioo-jAia,  na)  afjLEraGxyra  nsavrEhag,  km  rrtv  mruy 
Yvu&iv  Kupiwrarw  aotpiav  uvof/.aa'av. 

These   therefore,  that  were  thus  left,  not  having 

whence   they  could  fupport  themfelves,  began  thro'   ne- 

cejjity  to  contrive  things  relative  to  immediate  Wanty 

fuch  as  the  grinding  of  Corn  by  Mills,  or  the  /owing 

ity , or  fortieth  ing  elfe  of  like  kind,  and  fuch  Contrivance, 

dif 
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difcovering  what  was  conducive  to  the  NecefTaries  of 
Life,  they  called  Wifdom,  and  him  a  wife  Man,  who 
bad  been  the  Contriver. 

Again,  they  contrived  Arts  (as  Homer  fays) 

By  Precepts  of  Minerva 

that  is,  not  only  thofe  Arts,  that  flop  at  the  Necejfity 
of  Life,  hut  thofe  alfo  that  advance  as  far  as  the  Fair 
and  Elegant ;  and  this  too  they  called  Wifdom,  and  the 
Jnventor  a  wife  Man.      Thus  the  Poet : 


The  Work 

'Twas  a  wife  Artift  framed,  his  Wifdom  taught 
By  Precepts  of  Minerva 

The  lafl  Words  are  added,  becaufe,  from  the  Tranfcen^ 
dence  of  the  Inventions,  they  referred  their  contrivance  to 
a  Divinity. 

Again,  they  turned  their  Eyes  to  Matters  Political, 
and  found  out  Laws,  and  the  fever al  things  that  con- 
stitute Cities,  or  civil  Communities  ;  and  this  Con- 
trivance in  its  turn  they  called  Wifdom,  and  of  this  fort 
were  thofe  celebrated  Seven  Wife  Men,  the  Inventors  of 
certain  Virtues  Political. 

After  this,  Jlill  advancing  in  a  road,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  corporeal  Sub/lances,  and  to  Nature,  their  effici- 
ent Caufe ;  and  this  Speculation,  by  a  morefpecifc  Namcy 
they  called  Natural  Speculation,  and  thofe  Pcrfons  wifcy 
who  purfued fuch  Inquiries. 

Last   of  all,  they  attained  even  to  Beings  divine^ 
fupramundane,    and   wholly    unchangeable  $    and   the 

Knoiv- 
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Knowledge  ofthefe  they  named  the  most  excellent 
Wisdom. 

A  few  Obfervations  on  this  important  PafTage  may 
not  perhaps  be  improper. 

Our  firft  Obfervation  is,  that  tho'  we  give  it  from 
Philoponus^  yet  is  it  by  him  (as  he  informs  us)  taken 
from  a  Work  of  Ariftocles,  an  ancient  Peripatetic, 
intit'ed,  Yii^v  ^fhocrotpla.^  Concerning  Philojophy.  Some 
indeed  have  conjectured  that  fo;  Ariflocles  we  ought  to 
read  Arijioteles,  becaufe  the  laft  pubiifhed  a  Work  un- 
der this  title,  which  he  quotes  h.mfelf  in  his  Treatife, 
De  Animd.  Be  this  as  it  mav,  the  Extract:  itfelf  is 
valuable,  not  only  for  its  Matter,  but  for  being  the 
Fragment  of  a  Treatife  now  no  longer  extant. 

Our  next  Obfervation  is,  that  by  Matters  Politi- 
cal in  their  third  Paragraph,  the  Author  means  not  the 
firft  AiTociations  of  Mankind,  for  thefe  were  prior  to 
almoft  every  thing  elfe,  and  were  not  referable  to 
Art,  but  to  the  innate  Impulfe  of  the  focial  Principle: 
He  means  on  the  contrary  thofe  more  exquifite  and  ar- 
tificial Forms,  given  to  Societies  already  eftablifhed,  in 
order  to  render  them  happy,  and  refcue  and  preferve 
them  from  tyrannic  Power.  Such  was  the  Polity  given 
by  Lycurgus  to  the  Lacedemonians,  by  Solon  to  the 
Athenians,  by  Numa  to  the  Romans,  &c.  Thofe  great 
and  good  Men,  in  meditating  their  Inftitutions,  had 
the  fame  Sentiment  with  Alcidamas,  according  to  that 
-    rioble  Fragment  of  his  preferved  in  the  Scholiaft  upon 

Arijlotle's    Rhetoric 'EteuGfym;    a<pwE    mMa^    §£Q$* 

ko^eva.  ci&ov  h  (pvai^  tjtTroiwtv.     God  hath  fent  forth  all 
Men  free  \  Nature  hath  made  no  Man  a  Slave. 

Our 
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Our  third  Obfervation  is,  that  by  the  moft  excellent 
S.ience^  in  the  la  ft  Paragraph,  is  meant  the  Science  of 
Caufes,  and,    above  all  others,  of  Caufes  efficient  and 
final,  as  thefe  neceflarily  imply  pervading  Reafon,  and 
fuperintending  Wifdom.  This  Science,  as  Men  were 
naturally  led  to  it  from  the  Contemplation  of  Effecls, 
which  Ef?e<5te  were  the  Tribe  of  Beings  natural 'or  phy- 
fical)  was,  from  being  thus  fubfequent  to  thefe  phyfical 
Inquiries^  called  Metaphyfical;  but  with  a  View  to  itfelf, 
and  the  tranfcendent  Eminence  of  its  Objecl,  was  more 
properly  caked  h  apum  <pi?\Q<7o<pla>  the  First  Phi* 
losophy. 

Our  fourth  Obfervation  is  on  the  Order  of  thefe 
Inventions,  namely,  Arts  neceffary;  Arts  elegant ;  Arts 
political-,  Science  phyfical;  Science  mctaphyfical;  in  all, 
five  Habits,  or  Modes  of  Wifdom.  The  neceffary  Arts 
it  is  evident  muft  on  all  Accounts  have  come  firft. 
When  thefe  were  once  eftablifhed,  the  Tranfition  to 
the  Elegant  was  eafy  and  obvious.  Inventions  of  A^- 
ceffity,  by  the  Super-additions  of  Difpatch,  Facility, 
and  the  like,  foon  ripened  into  Inventions  of  Conve- 
nience ;  and  again  thefe,  having  in  their  very  nature 
a  certain  Beauty  and  Grace,  eafily  fuggefted  Inven- 
tions of  pure  and  fimple  Elegance. 

Th  at  the  Legiflators,  tho'  in  Rank  and  Genius  far 
fuperior  to  all  natural  Philofophers,  fhould  come  before 
them  in  point  of  time,  is  owing  to  the  nature  of  their 
Subjecl,  which  had  a  more"  immediate  Connection 
with  Man^  and  Human  Happinefr.  It  was  not  indeed 
till  Societies  were  thoroughly  eftablimed,  and  Peace 
had  been  well  fecur:d  both  internally  and  externally, 
9  that 
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that  Men  had  Leifure,  or  even  Inclination,  to  reflecl: 
oil  the  Objects  round  them>  or  to  recognize  that  vail 
Manfion,  in  which  they  found  themfeives  exirting. 

Lastly,  as  the  tremendous  Part  of  phyfical  Events 
led  weak  Minds,  who  could  not  explain  them,  into 
the  Abyfs  of  dark  and  dreary  Superjiition,  fo  thofe 
phyfical  Event?,  which  had  Beauty  and  Order,  being 
in  their  turn  equally  linking,  and  equally  Objects  of 
Admiration*  led  itrong  and  generous  Minds  into  Prin- 
ciples the  very  reverfe.  They  conceived  it  probable^ 
as  their  own  Views  were  limited,  that,  even  where 
Beauty  and  Order  were  not  to  them  apparent,  they 
rhight  ftill  in  other  views  have  a  rnoft  real  Existence. 
Farther,  as  thefe  Obfervers  could  perceive  nothing 
done  either  by  themfeives,  or  thofe  of  their  own  Species, 
which,  if  it  in  the  leaft  afpired  to  Utility,  or  Beauty, 
was  not  neceflarily  the  Effect  of  a  confeious  and  intel- 
ligent Caufe,  they  were,  from  the  fuperior  Utility  and 
Beauty  of  phyfical  Effects,  induced  to  infer  a  confeious 
and  intelligent  Caufe  of  thefe,  far  fuperior  to  them- 
feives; a  Caufe,  which  from  the  Univerfality  of  thefe 
Events,  as  well  as  from  their  Union  and  Sympathy,  was 
not,  as  are  the  Sons  of  Men,  a  Multitude  of  limited 
Caufe  s,  but  zftmple  Caufe,  univerfal  and  one;  a  Caufe 
too,  which,  from  the  never-ceafing  of  its  Events,  was 
not,  like  the  fame  human  Beings,  an  intermittent  Caufe, 
but  a  Caufe,  ever  operating,  ever  in  Energy. 

We  fee  therefore  the  Reafon  why  this  First  Phi- 
losophy was  fubfequent  in  point  of  Time  to  phyfical 
Speculation,  and  why  of  courfe  to  the  other  Habits  or 
Modes  of  Wifdom  here  enumerated,  tho'  in  its  own 
Dignity  and  Importance  far  fuperior  to  them  all. 

Our 
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Ou£  fifth  Obfervation  is,  that  as  a  Nation  may  be 
faid  to  be  in  a  State  of  Perfection,  which  is  in  the  full 
PoflTeflion  of  all  thefe  Habits,  or  Modes  of  Wifdom; 
fo  thofe  Nations  are  neareft  to  Perfection,  that  poflefs 
them  in  the  greateft  Number,  or  in  a  ftate  of  the 
greateft  Maturity* 

A  Man  of  Ingenuity  might  find  rational  Amufe- 
ment  from  this  Speculation,  by  comparing  the  fame 
Nation  as  to  thefe  Matters,  either  with  itfelf  in  different 
Periods,  or  with  its  Neighbours  in  the  fame  Periods, 
either  paft  or  prefent.  He  might  for  example  compare 
antient  Britain  with  antient  Greece ;  prefent  Britain 
with  prefent  Greece',  Britain  in  the  Age  of  Crufades, 
with  Britain  in  the  Age  of  Elizabeth;  prefent  Britain, 
with  her  Colonies ;  with  Italy,  France,  Holland,  and 
the  enlightened  Countries;  with  Spain,  Portugal^ 
Barbary,  &c.  But  this  we  leave,  as  foreign  to  our 
Work,  and  drawing  us  into  a  Theory,  which  merits 
a  better  place  than  an  occafional  Note. 
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AGE    115. And   that   the  Dif- 
ference    LAY    ONLY    IN    THE    APPLYING 

them   to   Particulars.]     So  Proclus  in 
his   Manufcript  Comment  on   the  firji  Alciblades  of 
Plato,  p.  139.      H   koivv  km  adiarpotp©-   hvoia  ryv  ev- 
daifjLQvlctv  77?    aura^KEia   xcc?0CKTv^&1'       wap'    uv   yap    tJ 
ly,     maga    tstwv    hm   to    aurapKi;*      xa\    bga$    $1    tsa'hw 

Q7TU$'     EVTXuQa      KM       0      '  AhKlG  ladvg       XaTOpdoT      flEV       Kara 

tnv  (jLst^ova  atpaXhzTM  Its  Kara  rr,v  fcharlova  izpora- 
<riv.  TtVTO&yi^ETM  yap  'xtoo$'  syu  &a  aco/Aa,  km  yiv®~^ 
km  <phx$i  km  nsterov  Eu$al(Auv  *  o  Euda'iftcov  av£v$Er]s* 
lyw  (^Wv)  avEv^ZYi^  ztciiv  on  /jlev  b  kvbalfAW  ovev- 
$£71$)  aTtySe;'  on  $1  &>jro$  sudaifAW)  $evoe$"  to 
yxv  euiATTEgao-fxa.  ■Jseu&s  &a  rh  sXarlova.  km  'xtu; 
S9gr]o~Ei$  Ha)  rov  (pfoYiSowv,  km  rov  <pOsay^y][iaiov^  0*106 
■Zavtw  •^EudopiEViis*  b  fisv  yap  wovnV)  6  $e  xpyyux* 
ia  riforai   to   ayaQov      cm    $s    ^uav    to    eQetm    ayaQov, 

MfflQt 
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koivov  Erh  avrolg.  km  (TuveKovti  <pavai,  rag  f/.h  fAEi- 
£xg  ruv  'urpoTcursuv  ekcctoi  TiGeacriV)  amo  tuv  km- 
vuv  Evvoiuv  km  tS  Koyu  raurag  ^poQaK^ovlEg,  rag  he 
kharlag  cctto  ^avla&iag,  cctto  MO~Qr}Q~Eccg,  ano  ruv 
cCKoyw  rspotpE^Qvlai  ixaQaV  ho  xa)  ravraig  fih  hatprE- 
qwrai  Tzfig  aKhrix&g,  EKEivaig  3e  b(M<ppovH<ru  ra  (jlev 
yap  <sjxQv  fxs^crfxi  xai  haracEug  etiv  airta  raig  ^v- 
%a\g%  riravixa  yap  In,  xa)  hao~7ra\  km  crtaqarlEi  rov  iv 
YjfMV  vsv  b  hs  7\6f(§-  KOivog  Irt  ixao~i)  xai  ri  ra  TtiFx  ispo~ 
€0^  km  ha  tSto  KOIN02  O  EPMH2,  fax  ft  Kai 
iiQiKug  aurx  vsoiYKrapsQa  rr\v  k^Yiyvio-iv. 

The  universal  and  unperverted  Idea  of  Man  cha* 
raclerifes  Happiness  by  Self-sufficiency.  For 
with  ivhomever  Well-being  exijls,  with  them  the  Self- 
fuffcient  exijls  alfo.  You  fee  therefore,  how  here  again 
Alcibiades  is  right  as  to  his  Major  Proposition, 
but  mtjiaken  as  to  the  Minor.      For   thus  it  is  he 

fyllogizes cc  /,  on  account  of  my  Perfon  and  Family 

"  arid  Friends  and  Wealth -,  am  happy. — The  Perfon 
"  happy  is  superior  to  Want — therefore  am  1 
u  superior  to  Want."  Now  that,  the  Per- 
son happy  is  superior  to  Want,  //  true-,  but 
that  He  was  happy,  was  falfe.  The  Conclu- 
sion therefore  is  false  thro*  the  Minor  Proposi- 
tion. 

//  is  thus  alfo  You  will  find  the  Lover  of  Pleafure^ 
end  the  Lover  of  Money,  erring  in  their  Reafonings^ 
thro*  the  fame  Propoftion.  For  one  of  them  lays  down 
the  Good  of  Man  to  be  Pleafure,  the  other  to  he 
Riches  i  but  that  every  thing  desirable  is  Good., 

B  b  this 
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this   they  poffefs  in   common,    and  ajfent    to    on    both 
fides. 

It  may  he  /aid  indeed  univ  erf  ally,  that  all  Indi- 
viduals produce  the  general  Propositions,  which 
they  lay  down,  from  their  common  or  Universal 
Ideas,  and  from  the  Faculty  of  Reason  :  but  that 
their  minor  Propositions  are  produced  from  Ima- 
gination, from  Sense,  and  from  irrational  Pas- 
sions. And  hence  it  is,  that  about  thefe  last  they 
differ  one  with  onother,  while  in  the  former  they  all 
agree.  The  Passions  indeed  may  be  confidered  within 
the  Souls  of  Men  as  the  Caufes  ofDivifwn  andDiflance; 
for  they  are  Titanic,  and  dijiracl  and  tear  cur 
Intellect  to  pieces.  But  Reason  is  the  fame  and 
co?nmon  to  all,  as  is  alfo  the  Faculty  of  Speech,  the 
Medium  of  its  Protnulgation.  And  hence  it  is,  that 
Hermes  (the  Type  of  rational  Difcourfe)  is  called 
common  and  universal,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to 
give  of  him  an  Ethical  Explanation. 

P.  185. Fix  our  Happiness  in  the  mere 

DOING.]       So   Proclus Ylaaai    yap  at   tS  C7ra^ain 

Txpai-EiS  tzpl;  ccutqv  tRua  rrjv  av<x(pc%a.v*  ivE$yYxra$  av 
iuepyETLHcos  xcci  $EQ7rp£7ru$,  lv  t>j  hspftia  to  t£}@-  £%ej. 
All  the  Aclions  of  the  virtuous  Man  have  reference  to 
himfelf  When  therefore  he  has  energized  beneficently 
and  divinely,  it  is  In  the  very  Energy  itself 
that  he  obtains  his  End. — This  from  the  fame 
MS.  Comment  as  the  Note  preceding. 

P.  220.-~The  genuine  Sphere  and  genuine 
Cylinder,   £sV.j  —  000?  %ys  y^nk^a,  -^vxh  ^o*- 
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>Z  km  aKpiG&epa  km  xa9a§arepcc  tuv  (pMvojAewv  E7Ti- 
vobiv  duvarM,  km  yevvav'  tqv  y*  ay  <pMv6(/.£V0v  kuxKcv 
£7ri&op9ifrcUy  kcu  %kyzi,  KaQojov  XTog  a7rotei7T£Ta.i  t3 
aKpiQag,    km    &jaov,    u$    optica    ti    T8T8  xahhiov    cCXKo  km 

TEaEJOTE^&V  E$0$'  8  ya%  ISX  (JLYlfevOf  ityaTplQykw,  (AY$E 
El$    n    Ktxfoo<tiTE(>OV    $KE7ia<ja,       T8T0     fJLSV     8     (fiYXnV     w1u$    that, 

xxXov,  tsto  5e  8  wavlYi  Icror  auloi  yap  tw  ae?ejv  Taula, 
tiamwnv  0*  btf  TO  IIANTHI  KAAON  km  IIAN- 
THI  I  SON.  Our  Soul  is  able  both  to  perceive 
and  to  produce  Objecls  much  more  accurate  and  pure, 
than  thofe  which  are  vifibly  apparent.  It  cor  reels  there- 
fore the  apparent  Circle,  and  fays,  how  much  that 
Circle  wants  of  the  PerfeSf  one  ;  and  this  it  evidently 
does,  by  beholding  fame  Form,  which  is  fairw  than 
the  viflble  one,  and  more  perfecl.  It  is  not  indeed 
pojfible,  that,  without  connexion  with  any  thing  elfey 
or  without  looking  upon  fomething  more  pure-,  it  Jhould 
fay  that  this  is  not  really  Fair,  this  is  not  in  every  re~ 
fpeel  Equal :  For  by  thefe  very  AJfertions,  it  proves  that 
it  beholds  THAT  which  is  in  every  respect 
Fair,  and  in  every  respect  Equal.  From 
the  MS.  Comment  of  Proclus  on  the  Parmenides,  Book 
the  Third. 

Ibid.— The  Source  of  infinite  Truths,  fcf*-.]  The 
Antients  held  four  Methods  or  Procejfes  in  their  Dia- 
leclic  for  the  Inveftigation  of  Truth  :  Firft  the  Divi- 
five  (*  $ux.iq{Imy\)  by  which  we  divide  and  feparate  the 
real  Attributes  of  Being;  next  the  Definitive,  (h  ooi- 
ruiri)  by  which  we  bring  them  again  together,  and  by 
a  juft  arrangement  form  them  into  Definitions',  thirdly, 
the  Demonjlrative,  (h  aTCohiKlmy] )  in  which  we  em- 
ploy thofe  Definitions,  and  by  fyllogizing  defend  thro* 

3B  b  2  them 
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them  from  Caufes  to  Effecls ;  and  laftly  the  Analytic 
(ri  avcfoimxri)  in  which,  by  an  inverfe  Procefs  we  un- 
ravel Demonftrations,  and  fo  afcend  from  Effecls  to 
Caufes. 

Now  to  all  thefe  Methods  they  held  EIAH,  that 
is,  Specific  Forms  or  Ideas  to  be  indifpenfably 
requifite,  from  their  two  important  Characters  of 
Permanence,  and  Comprebenfon. 

Hence  it  is  that  Proclus,  in  the  fifth  Book  of  his 
Comment  on  the  Parmenides,  having  gone  thro*  the 
feveral  Methods  above  mentioned,  concludes  with  the 
following  remark. 

EI    a%a   f/.7i   trt    ra   EIAH,    m   Ejovrai    at    diatekliko) 

fMSfodot,      Xatf     CIS     Ttf     OVTCi    yiFvUO'H.OfJLEVy      «£'    Q7T01     Tp^OfXiV 

Trjv  diavoiav  e%0(/,ev*  aum  yap  r\  h^uva^i;  t*?£  •Jsvyjis,  fx<x- 
Tsira  TsoQiiO-a  iw  aniav^  E7n  ia  EIAH  xaraQz&yu. 
Jf  therefore  there  are  no  Specific  Ideas  or  Forms, 
there  can  he  none  of  thofc  Dialeclic  Methods,  by  which 
we  come  to  the  Knowledge  of  things,  nor  Jhall  we  know 
whither  to  direcl  our  Difcurfwe  Faculty  ;  for  this  is 
that  Power  of  the  Soul,  which,  defiring  above  all  others 
the  Caufe  cr  Reafon  of  things,  flies  for  that  Purpofe  to 
Forms  or  Specific  Ideas. 

,  P.  226. — Not  the  smallest  Atom  is  either 

FOREIGN  OR  DETACHED.] — xdh  h  EffV  xtus  arifxov 
xai  (pauXov,  0  /x*i  (Aetzx^  ts  aya&S,  xoutEtQev  exei  ty,v 
ysvEo-iV  ettei  uav  tyiv  utov  eikou;,  ev^o-ek;  xai  rainrw  afa- 
Gov  xav  auTo  to  xaxov,  EugYKTEig  xai  tsto  (aet'exov  afadi 
nvh$,  xa)  «^£  aWuuj  vTrorrivai  o^uvaiAEvov,  rj  t«  afaQu  xpuv~ 
vit(AEW)    xai    pETaTwyt&avQV    ayaQx   Tivof      «M*    at    /*& 
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ruv  avSpcjTrcov  $6%ou  a^inpa,  kou  evte^yi  Trig  Seiotg  amag  ££- 
aitlziv    e^aio-x^vovlaiy    nz^og    ty)v    tstoiv   a7ro€*£7ni(raci  <puaivy 

S     <BSpQ$      TYjV      EKEtVYIS      duvafJUV,      KCLl     Oil     TUV     fJLEl^OVCOV     k<TO. 
yEWYITlXYI     WOXKu     WteOV      ETi     TUV      E^OtCCOVCOV'       01     $E     OVTCOg 

(pihotropoi,    rscwva.    haa    txe%    Inv    ev    tu    Koa^oi    na)    (ae- 
ykhx   hou    a-^M^a    mgovolag    E^cc-^avTEg,    8$h    aTifxov,    s^e 
a7ro€?wrov    ev    tw    qiko)    t5    Aiog    b^uaiVy      cO&x    fss<xvxx 
uyaQaj    KaQoaov    ek    isspovolag    btpsrwEy     hcxi    koCnx,    holt* 
afolav  ysyoyoTa.  rw  Seuzv.      There   is  therefore   720thing 
ignoble  and  bafey  which  doth  not  participate  of  THE 
Good  Principle,  and  hath  not  from  thence  its  Origin* 
Should  you  even  injiance  Matter,  you  will  find  even 
that  to   be   Good ;    Jhould  you    injiance    Evil    itfelf 
you  will  find  that   alfo  participating  of  fome   Goody 
and  no  other  wife  able  to  fubftft,  than  as  coloured  by 
Good,  and  partaking  of  it.     The  Opinions  indeed  of 
ordinary  men  are  ajhamed  to  refer  little  and  contemptible 
Things  to  the  [primary  and]  divine  Caufey  looking  [in 
their  reafonings]  to  the  Nature  ofthz  Subjects,  not  to 
the  Power  of  the  Caufe,  and  [to  this  necefTary  con* 
fequence]  that  if  it  be  produtlive  of  the  greater  Ef~ 
feels,  much  more  fo  is  it  of  the  inferior.     But  thofe 
on  the  contrary,  who  are  truly  Philofophers,  referring 
all  Things  both  great  and  finally  that  exijl  in  the  Uni~ 
verfe,  to  a  Providence,  behold  nothing  fit  to  be  re- 
jected in  this  Mansion  of  ]ove,  but  all  Things  Good, 
as  having  been  efiablijhed  by  a  Providence,    and 
Fair,  as  having  been  produced  by  a  Cause,  which 
is  divine.     Proclus  in  his  manufcript  Comment  on 
the  Parmenides  of  Plato. 

p.  234. Who  art  of  purer  Eyes,  than 

ever  to  behold  Iniquity. ]— -An  Ear,  that  was  to 
hei£  a  mufical  Difcord  alone,  would  have  Ideas  of 

B  b  3  Dif- 
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DifTonance,  unknown  to  that  Ear,  which,  along  with 
the  Difccrd,  was  to  hear  its  Preparation  and  Resolution, 
An  Eye,  that  was  to  fee  only  the  Words — vents  &  asco 
earpitur — would  have  Ideas  of  Abfurdity,  unknown  to 
that  Eye,  which  was  to  behold  the  Verk  intire: 

Vulnus  alis  venis>  et  eeeco  earpitur  ign't. 

Numerous  are  the  Ideas  of  Defect,  Errour,  Abfur- 
dity, Falfhood,  &c.  all  referable  to  this  Clafs ;  Ideas* 
which  arife  purely  from  partial  and  incomplete  Com- 
prehenfion,  and  which  have  no  Exiftence,  where  the 
Comprehenfion  is  univerfal  and  complete.  It  feems  to 
be  from  this  reafoning,  that  Themiftius  aflerts — t^i- 
oflspo;  yap  N«£,  «%  b  to,  izteiQi  vowv,  «xx'  b  roc  afisiva). 
The  more  respectable  Mind  is  not  that,  which 
percdiveth  the  greater  Number  of  Objec7s>  but 
THE  better  and  more  excellent  ones.  Them* 
in  Ariflot,  de  Anim,  p.  92.   Edit.  Aid, 
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E  mud  not  conclude,  without  faying  a  few 
words  on  the  elegant  Frontifpiece,  with 
which  this  Volume  is  adorned. 


The  Figure  in  the  middle  reprefents  Nature  ; 
that,  which  is  crowning  her,  Virtue;  both  after  the 
antique.  The  feveral  Genii,  or  Youths,  reprefent  the 
tribe  of  Arts,  all  of  which  are  feen  in  various  man- 
ners attending  upon  Nature,  as  having  a  neceffary 
*  Reference  to  her  in  all  their  Operations* 

Of  Arts  (as  has  been  f  faid  already)  fome  imitate 
Nature,  others  cultivate  and  finijh  her. 

The  Genii  or  Youths  in  the  fore-ground  reprefent 
the  Imitative  Arts ;  He  with  the  Lyre,  Mufic ;  He. 
with  the  Scroll,  Poetry  \  He  with  the  Tablet,  Paint- 
ing. A  Bufto  ftands  near  them,  to  denote  Sculpture ; 
and  they  are  grouped  together  from  their  known  Affi- 
nity. 

If  we  proceed,  we  may  imagine  the  different  Parts 
of  the  Column  to  denote  Architeclure  \  the  Youth,  plow- 
ing  with  Oxen,  to  denote  Agriculture ;  two  Arts, 
which  have  this  in  common,  that  they  exert  their 
Powers  on  the  %infenftive  Parts  of  Nature.  Not  fo 
the  Youth,  who  is  managing  the  Horfe  :  In  Him  we  fee 
the  Force  of  Art,  where  Nature  is  living  and  \fcnjitive. 

Bb4  All 
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All  thefe  latter  Arts  are  diftinguifhed  from  the  imi- 
tative, as  being  Powers,  by  which  Nature  is  adorned 
and  cultivated. 

To  the  fame  Oafs  we  may  refer  thofe  Arts,  cha- 
ra&erifed  by  the  three  Youths,  placed  immediately  over 
Nature,  of  whom  one  holds  a  Baflcet  of  Flowers,  which 
the  others  are  throwing  upon  her ;  as  alfo  the  two  be- 
low, who  are  decorating  her  with  a  Feftoon. 

As  thefe  laft  Youths  by  the  feveral  Employs  ap- 
pear to  co-operate  with  the  Figure  reprefenting  Vir- 
tue, they  may  be  fuppofed  to  exhibit  thofe  higher 
Arts  of  Cultivation,  which  peculiarly  refpecl  the  *  ra- 
tional Nature;  thofe  Arts,  that  Virtue  prefides  over,  by 
prefcribing  their  Mode  and  Limits,  and  while  thefe  in 
an  inferior  Degree  render  Nature  more  accomplished, 
Virtue  with  a  fuperior  dignity,  places  the  Crown 
upon  her  Head. 

Mr.  Stuart,  the  ingenious  Defigner  of  thisPiece, 
has  not  only  diftinguifhed  himfelf  as  a  Painter  in  the 
Difpofition  of  his  Figures,  and  in  their  graceful  Atti- 
tudes ;  but  has  contrived  withal,  that  each  of  them 
fhould  have  a  meaning  -,  each  apply  with  Propriety  to 
fome  one  of  the  feveral  Treatifes. 

The  whole  Defign  taken  together,  by  exhibiting 
Nature  as  a  pajfive  Subjecl,  on  which  Art  in  all 
its  Species  is  feen  to  operate  as  an  efficient  Caufe,  has 
an  immediate  reference  to  the  first  Treatise, 
where  Art  is  conjidered  in  a  view  the  mofi  general  and 
comprehenfive. 

The 
•  P.  41. 
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The  three  Youths,  that  bear  the  Symbols  of  a  Lyre, 
a  Scroll,  and  Tablet,  by  denoting  the  mimetic  or 
imitative  Arts,  have  reference  to  the  Second 
Treatise,  where  thofe  Arts  in  particular  are  cxa~ 
ruined  and  compared. 

The  two  principal  Figures  in  the  Defign,  one  of 
which  is  feen  crowning  the  other,  as  they  (hew  the  Ho* 
nours  and  Pre-eminence  that  Nature  derives  from 
Virtue,  characterife  very  aptly  the  Subject  of  the 
third  Treatise,  which  profeffes  to  prove,  that 
the  Perfeclion  and  Happinefs  of  Human  Nature  are  only 
to  be  obtained  thro'  the  Medium  of  a  moral  and  a  vir- 
tuous Life, 


INDEX. 


INDEX. 


A. 

ACQUIESCENCE  and  Gratitude,  their  Force, 

231,  356 

Jffeclions,  reciprocate  with  our  Ideas,  96.  their  Force, 

when  raifed  by  Mufic,         97 

Agatho,  —  —  —        270 

Alcidamas,  noble  Sentiment  of,         ■■  364 

Alexander  Aphrodisiensis, his  account  of  active, 

efficient  Caufes,  252.  of  Speech,  294.  of  the  Stoic 

eftimate  of  Externals,  332.  of  the  neceffity  of  Ju- 

Jlice  to  the  wor/I  Societies,  —  """353 

Ammonius,  258,  263,   266,  268,  271,  276,  292, 

339>  34i>  342 
Andronicus  Rhodius,       251,  326,  329 

Antipater,  his  notion  of  the  End  of  Man,  317 
Antoninus,  unites  Social  and  Rational,  296,  297. 
defcribes  Law  Univerfal,  304.  his  notion  of  Karog- 
6coo-i$,  or  Rectitude  of  Conduct,  305,  306.  quoted, 
311,  334,  351.  his  notion  of  Aaifjuov,  or  Genius, 
335.  of  the  Univerfe,  341.  of  Reafon,  or  Intel- 
lect, 343,  344.  of  God,  the  Animating  Wifdorn, 
348.  of  Evil,  348.  of  tinging  our  minds,  349.  of 
Philofophical   Exception,    or  Referve,    349.    joins 

Juftice  and  Piety,         354,  355 

Archidemus,  his  notion  of  Happinefs,      —      317 

Archytas,  ■  320 

Aristocles,  ■  364 

Aristotle,  his  notion  of  Art,  251,  254,  257.  of 
active  efficient  Caufes,  ibid,  of  the  various  Modes 
of  Human  Action,  252.  of  Compulfion,  254.  of 

Man's 


INDEX. 

Man's  natural  Power,  254.  of  his  acquired  Power, 
or  Habits,  255.  of  Operations,  purely  natural,  256. 
of  Nature,  257.  of  a  Contingent,  263.  of  the  Sub- 
jects of  Pbilofepby,  26  5.  of  Chance  and  Fortune,  268. 
proves  from  their  exiftence  that  of  Mind,  and  Na- 
ture^ 269.  quoted,  64,  272,  339.  his  notion  of 
human  Choice  or  Determination,  273.  of  final 
Caufes,  273,  277.  of  Energies,  276.  makes  Life 
itfelf  an  Energy,  276.  Final  caufes  two-fold,  279. 
his  Divifion  of  Arts,  279.  enumeration  of  Caufes, 
280,  281.  quoted,  288.  his  Idea  of  Good,  291. 
proves  Man  foclal  from  Speech,  292.  quoted,  83, 
255,  297.  holds  the  fame  Science  of  Contraries, 
298.  his  Account  of  Happinefs,  300,  322.  gives 
that  of  Xenoc rates,  321*  accounts  for  the  Pleafure 
arifingfromImitations,8  [.his  account  of  Sentiments, 
85.  of  the  end  of  Tragedy,  86.  of  Characters  or 
Manners,  91.  etymologifes  the  word  Ethics,  350. 
makes  felf  and  facial  one,  352.  makes  Happinefs 
the  univerfal  object,  356.  his  Treatife  concerning 
Philofophy,  quoted  from  a  Manufcript,      —      364 

Arrian,  See  Epictetus. 

Art,  confidered  as  an  efficient  Caufe,  from  p.  6,  to  p. 
17.  its  Material  Caufe,  from  p.  18,  to  p.  22.  its 
Final,  from  p.  23,  to  p.  29.  its  Formal,  from  p. 
29,  to  p.  36.  loves  Fortune,  why,  270.  what, 
6,  12,  17,  251,  252.  how  diftinguifhed  from 
Chance,  7,  253,  267.  how  from  Compulfion,  7, 
254.  how  from  Volition,  8,  254.  how  from  na- 
tural power  and  Initinct,  8,  10,  254,  255,  256. 
how  from  power  divine,  11,  257.  its  influence  on 
the  Elements,  39,  40.  on  Animals  irrational,  40, 
41.    on  Man,    41,  42.   the  fame  as  Mina\    41.- 

inaue 
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inane  and  falfe  Art,  259.  Peripatetic  defcription  of 
Art,  260.  Stoic,  ibid,  that  of  Quintilian,  ibid. 
of  Cicero,  ibid,  of  Cleanthes,  ibid,  of  Nicephorus 
Blemmides,  ibid.  Art  confidered  mfour  views,  43. 
Arts,  their  Comparative  Priority,  361,  &c.  either 
neceffary  or  elegant,  53,  362,  363.  the  Pretenfions 
of  each,  54.  imitative  Arts  imitate  thro*  fenfible  Me- 
dia, 56.  what  a  number  of  them  wanted  toeftablifh 

human  Society,  149,  to  152 

Artists,  moral  and  inferior,  how  they  differ,  188, 

189,  310 

B. 

Beauty,  its  Effect,  ■   -  ■■  212 

Being*  every  fpecies  of,  conciliated  to  itfelf,   144, 145, 

291 
Being,  and  Well-Being,         —  —  54 

Blemmides,  —  n.  261 

jBossu,  —  64,  83,  91 

Brutal)  Degradation  oi Rational  into  it,  how,  343,  344 

C. 

Ccefura  in  verfe,         ■  ■■  92>  93 

Capacity,  •         —         ■  J3>  *4 

Cause,  7,  8.     Efficient,  6  to  17.    Material,  18  to 
22.     Final,  23  to  29,  277.     Formal,  30  to  36. 
Final  often  concurs  with  Formal,  278.    Final,  two- 
fold, 278.  the  four  fpecies  in  one  view,  280,  281 
Chance,  —  —  7>  253>  *67>  268 

Characler,  or  Manners,         «—  —         84,  90 

Chrysippus,  his  notion  of  Law  univerfal,  333.  of 

Good, 
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Good,  308.  of  the  Rational  Purfuit  even  of  Exter- 
nals, 331.  of  the  Perfecl  Man,  336.  of  Futurity, 
346.  of  Evil,  —  —  348 

Cicero,  his  notion  of  Art,  251.  quoted  260,  262, 
288,  289,  290.  for  an  a&ive  Life,  291.  quoted, 
29 1  >  294.  his  notion  of  Portents,  295,  296.  fup- 
pofes  one  Reafon,  one  Truth,  and  one  Law  to  Gods 
and  men,  297.  his  argument  againft  Injuftice,  297. 
holds  Virtue  agreeable  to  Nature,  299.  his  Defini- 
tion of  a  Moral  Office,  or  Duty,  ibid,  his  account 
of  the  Peripatetic  Idea  of  Happinefs,  300,  301.  of 
the  Stoic  objection  to  it,  ibid,  of  Law  univerfal,  302, 
303.  tranflates  KalofQucrih  305.  his  account  of 
the  Stoic  Happinefs,  307,  308,  310.  quoted,  312, 

3*3i  3H>  3*5>  3l6>  3*7>  3*%*  3*9>  3*4,  3*5> 
336,  338,  344.  his  account  of  the  Stoic  Ua9ogf 
325.  of  their  regard  to  the  fecial  Syftem,  329,  330, 
to  Externals,  332,  333.  Good  or  Intereft,  his  ac- 
count of  it,  335.  of  the  Perfecl  Man,  335,  337. 
of  the  Univerfe,  as  one  City,  341.  joins  felf  and 
fecial,  352.  his  high  notion  of  Juftice,  352.  whence 
he  derives  human  Reafon  or  Mind,  344.  his  notion 
of  Habit,  as  to  Morals,  330.  quoted,  345,  357 
Cleanthes,  his  notion  of  Happinefs,  316.  of  Evil, 
348.  his  verfes,  —  —  235 

Clemens  Alexandrinus,  '    «  337 

Compulfion,  —  —  •  —  7,  254 

Contingents,  what,  263.  differ  in  Character,  —  267 
Contraries,  known  thro'  the  fame  Habit  or  Faculty,  173, 

298 


D. 


INDEX. 

Friendflnp,  real,  ex  ids  only  among  the  Virtuous, '  331 
Frontifpiece,  explained,  ■  375,  fcff. 

Futurity,  its  Force,  either  as  unknown,  or  known, 

23i>  232>  346>  347 

G. 

Gale's  Opufcula,        _—         320 

Generals,  or  Univerfals,  their  Character,  227,  371,  372 
Genius,  vid.  Aatpav. 

God,  fuperior  to  all  Art,  how,  257.  to  Philofophi- 
zing,  why,  258.  works  uniformly,  according  to  one 
Idea  of  Perfection,  167,  295.  the  fame  with  right 
Reafon,  and  univerfal  Law,  303,  304.  the  Standard 
of  Perfection,  according  to  Plato  and  Scripture,  339, 
34c.  the  univerfal  Reafon,  229,  or  Mind,  232. 
pervades  and  rules  the  whole,  233,  348,  365.  made 
all  men  free,  364.  himfelf  univerfal,  one,  and  ever 

in  Energy,         .  ■ 366 

Good,  abfent,  leads  to  Art,  24,  25.  this  abfent 
Good  defcribed,  and  its  Characters  given,  26  to  29. 
Sovereign,  114,  285,  always  complete,  190.  va- 
rious defcriptions  of  it,  267.  its  original  Precon- 
ceptions or  Charadteriftics,  115.  agreeable  to  Na- 
ture, 116,  289.  conducive  to  Well-Being,  117. 
accommodated  to  all  Places  and  Times,  122,  289. 
durable,  119,  289.  felf-derived,  119,  290.  its 
Characleriftics  applied,  to  determine  what  isHappi- 
nefs,  179,  191  to  193,  213.  Good  not  in  Externals, 
but  in  their  proper  Ufe,  309.  purfued  by  all,  212, 
246>  334>  356-     See  Happinefs. 

Gofpel,  quoted,         —        34° 

Gratis,  nothing  to  be  had,  ■     —  236,   351 

Gratitude  and  Acquiefcence,  their  force,   —    231,  245 

*  H. 
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H. 

Habit,         -r-  —  9,  234,  235,  236,  350 

Handel,  «—  —  —         67,  99 

Happiness,  in  Virtue  joined  to  Health  and  Compe- 
tence, 176-  how  far  adequate  and  perfect,  177  to 
180.  in  Virtue  alone,  or  Rectitude  of  Conduct,  in 
the  mere  doing,  without  regard  to  Succefs,  184  to 
J  86.  in  Confidence,  in  Experience,  in  Selection 
and  Rejection,  203  to  206,  314  to  319.  in  per- 
formance of  moral  Offices,  206,  317.  concurring 
Sentiments  of  different  Sects  of  Philofophers  on  the 
Subject  of  Happinefs,  319  to  324.  Virtue  and 
Happinefs,  One,  347.  real  Self-Intereft  and  Hap- 
pinefs, One,  351.  purfued  by  all,  —  246,  356 
Hecato,  the  Stoic,  —  — •  332 

Hermes,  called  KOIN02,  or  Common,  why,  369 
Hobbs,  his  account  of  Happinefs,         —  324 

Homer,        — *  —  —  291,  363 

Horace,  13,  64,  71,  90,  98,  138,  195,  309,  316, 

34-0,  343 

L 

Ideas,  in  Poetry  we  form  our  own,  in  Painting  we  take 
them  from  the  Artifts,  77,  78.  reciprocate  with 
Affections,  96.     Ideas,  Specific,  their  high  Rank, 

219,  220,  338,  370,  371 

Je rom,  his  Notion  of  the  Stoic s,  - 314 

///,  vid.  Evil. 

Imitation*,  Objects  of,  different  from  the  Media 
of  Imitation,  how,  56.  extend  farther  than  the  Me~ 
dia,  ibid,  and  61,  62,  63,  Imitation,  Media  of 
What  to  Painting,  57,  61.     What  to  Mufic,  57, 

Cc  '       6£, 
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66,  67,  73.  What  to  Poetry,  57,  72.  Whence 
Imitation  by  different  Arts  derive  their  Preeminence, 
59.     Imitation,  natural  to  Man,  and  pleafing,  why, 

80,  81 

Imitative  Arts,  —         —         —  55)  375 

Individuals,     See  Particulars. 

Injuftice,  unnatural,  why,  ■  297,  352 

Inftincl,   10.  different  from  Reafon,  how,     —     158 

Inter  eft,  all  governed  by,  241.  and  juftly,  ibid,  a  de- 
tached one,  impoflible,  242.  a  facial  one,  Happi- 
nefs,  243.  Private  and  Public,  infeparable,         35 1 

Joannes  Grammaticus.     See  Philoponus. 

Juftice,  natural,  why,  17c,  243,  352.  joined  by  the 
Stoics  to  Piety,         >—*  — ■  —  354 


K. 


K-oivo;  N5$,  Common  Senfe,  286,  287 

KarTO£0«5"i£  and  KctTogQuiAM         ■*—  ■  3°5 


L. 


Language,  its  Rife,   55.    founded  in  Compact,  ibid. 

&  7.     See  Speech. 

Law,  univerfaljdefcribed,  302,  303,  304.  the  fame  as 

Right  Reafon,  297.   and  as  God  himfelfy  233,  304 

Legijlaiors,  their  high  Character,     — -    41,  364,  365 

Liberty,  the  Gift  of  God,  364.  Philofophic,  what,  235 

Life,  137,   138,   291.  Life  according  to  Virtue  and 

to  Moral  Offices,  the  fame,  175,   299.     Life,  and 

its  Event?,  the  Subject -Matter  to  the  moral  Artift, 

309.  Life  human,  a  Drama,  210,  229,  333,334, 

344 
Livesy  four  forts  of,  123,  124,  291.  the  Political,  125, 

x  229* 
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229.  the  Lucrative,  129  to  131.  the  Pleafurable,  13/ 
to  135.  the  Contemplative,   135  to  138.  all  inad- 
equate, 193.     Active  and  Social,   137,   138,  291 
Love,  Philofophic,  its  Progrefs  and  End,  230,  234,  345 
Logic,  when  ufeful,  when  not,       —         —         247 

+     M. 

Man,  his  Nature  and  Conflitution,  examined,  147  to 

169.    by  Nature,    Social,   147  to   157.    Rational, 

157  to  169.  the  P  erf  eel  Man,  214,  237,  335.  Man 

a  Part  only  of  the  Whole,  231,  245.  made  by  God 

and  Nature,  not  a  Slave,  but  Free,         —       364 

Mankind,  their  Modes  of  Action,  —  252 

Manners,  or  Characlers,         —  —  84,  90 

Manufcript,  of  Philoponus,  361.  of  Proclus,  368, 

37°>  372 
Majter- Knowledge  and  Science,  86,  228,  247,  343,  363, 

355 

MoIouotsxi/lcx,  what,  «    1  ■  ■  ■  ■    ■  ■  259 

Matter,  •  —  373 

Maximus  Tyrius,  —  —  336 

Mctaphyfics,  called  fo,  why, —        365 

Milton,  —  71,  77,  92,  135,  136,  306 

Mimetic,  vid.  Imitative. 

Mind,  recognizes  the  natural  World  thro'  the  Senfes, 
55.  Particular  Minds,  Harmony  of,  with  the  Uni- 
verfal,  232,  234,  347.  the  more  refpeclahle,  how 

characterized,  -  374 

Moral  Office,  defined,    175,   299.  Happinefs,  to  live 

performing  them,  — -  —  207,  318 

Morals  united  with  Religion,  222.  why  treated  apart, 

222 

Motion,  its  fpecies,  with  a  View  to  the  Mimetic  Arts, 

C  c  %  66, 
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66.  Natural  differs  from  Mufical,  how,  68.  imi- 
tated by  Painting,  how,  61.  more  Motions  in  Mu- 
fic,than  in  Poetry,         ■  73,  74 

Mufic,  Art  of;  its  Media  limitation,  57.  its  Sub- 
jects, 65.  imitates  Joy  and  Grief,  how,  67.  its 
Imitation  far  inferior  to  that  of  Painting,  why,  68, 
69.  Its  Efficacy  derived  elfewhere,  95.  by  help 
of  Natural  Media,  imitates  nearly  as  well  as  Poetry, 
tho'  inferior,  73,  80.  an  Ally  to  Poetry,  how,  93, 
95.  raifes  Ajfeclions,  rather  than  Ideas,  97.  its 
force  in  confequence  of  this,  98,  99,  100.  Ob- 
jections to  Tinging  of  Dramas,  folved,  - — ■  100,  101 

Mufical DtfcordS)  different  to  different  hearers,  whence, 

373>  374 

N. 

Nations,  comparative  Eftimate  of,  how  to  be  formed, 

367 
Nature,  Divine,  Human,  Brutal,  Vegetable,  11.  de- 
fined, 257,  267,  282,  283.  her  treatment  of  Man, 
107,  285.  how  diftinguifhed  from,  and  oppofed  to 
Reafon,  163  to  167.  governed  by  one  efficient 
Caufe,  167.  when  and  why  She  Deviates,  Note 
38,   p.    295.    the  Primaries   of  Nature,  rx  ^urx 

tws  (pucrzcog,  what  301 

Natural  Philofopby,  its  Order  in  the  Rank  of  Sciences, 

^h  365 

Neceffar)\  and  Impojfible,         ■  ■  267 

NeceJJity,  natural,  how  diftinguifhed  from  natural  De- 
fire,  —  —  —  254,  269 

Nicias,  the  Painter,  his  judicious  remarks  on  the 
Subjects  of  his  Art,  —  —  64 

O. 

Objeft,  of  univerfal  Purfuit,  what,  246,  356.  Objefts 
§  of 


INDEX. 

of  Perception,  to  be  valued,  not  by  their  Number^ 
but  their  Worthy  —  —  —  374 


P. 


Painting,  Art  of,  its  Media  of  Imitation,  57.  its  Sub- 
jects, 61.  imitates  Sounds,  Motions,  Paffions,  Af- 
fections, Characters,  how,  61,  62,  90,  91.  its 
bed  Subjects,  how  circumftanced,  63,  76.  confined 
to  an  Infant,  as  to  Time,    63.  not  fo,  as  to  Space, 

64 

Particulars,  their  Characters,         ■  227,  341 

Paul,  quoted,  —  —  303 

Perceptions,  Sensitive  differ  from  Intellectual  how,  296 
Perfection,  where,  and  bow  it  exifts,  215  to  221.  vid. 

Standard. 
Peripatetics,  unite  Self  and  Social^  —  352 

Persius,  —  —  — >  343 

Pcrfpicuity,  efTential  to  Arts,  —  —  65 

Philoponus,  278,  295.  MS.  361.    See  Joannes 

Grammaticus. 
Philosophers,  the  concurring  Sentiments  of  various 
Sects  of,  concerning  Happlnefs,  and  moral Ends,  illu- 
ftrated  from  the  Pythagoreans,  320.  the  Socratics,  321 . 
the  Peripatetics,  321,  322.  the  Epicureans^  323, 
Thomas  Hobbs,  324.  the  Stoics,  paffim. 
Philosophy,  its  Progrefs,  and  End  ox  Aim,  according 
to  the  Peripatetics,  263.  according  to  the  Platonics, 
341.  Philofophy,  antlent,  different  in  its  Method 
from  modern,  how,  342.  its  three-fold  Divifion  ac- 
cording to  the  Ancients,  357.  the  Flrjl  Philofophy, 
what,  and  why  fo  called,  —  363,   365 

Phyfics,  when  ufeful,  when  not,  247.  prior  to  Mcta- 
phyfcs,  why,  —  —  363,  365,   366 

C  c  3  Phy- 


INDEX. 

Pbyjical  Events,  their  different  Effect:  on  weak,  and  oa 
generous  Minds,         ■  ■  366 

Piety,  connected  with  Virtue,  245.  their  different 
employ?,  —  354 

Plato,  his  Idea  of  God  not  philofophizing,  and  why, 
257.  of  the  Invention  of  Art,  272.  of  the  Sove- 
reign Good,  286.  his  Argument  for  Society,  292, 
294.  quoted,  198,  199,  259,  274,  295,  298,  310, 

3J3>  334>  335>  345,  353,  35^.  makes  God  the 
Standard,  339.  his  philofophical  Synthefis,  342. 
his  progrefs  of  Love,         »  ■  345 

Plutarch,  defcribes  Law  univerfal,  304.  quoted, 
288,    292,  305,  308,  327,    331,  336,  339,  348, 

357 
Poetry,  Art  of,  its  Media  of  Imitation,  57.  Me- 
dia partly  natural,  partly  artificial,  57,  58,  70,  71. 
its  force  by  help  of  natural  Media,  71.  in  this 
view,  limited,  72,  and  inferior  to  Painting,  72,  77, 
78.  but  nearly  equal  to  Mufic,  73,  74.  Poetry,  its 
force  by  help  of  an  artificial  Medium,  Language, 
75.  inferior  to  Painting,  where  the  Subject  is  mojl 
■perfectly  adapted  to  Painting,  77,  78.  the  reafon, 
note,  p.  77,  78.  fuperior  to  Mufic,  80.  Poetry y 
the  objects  mojl  per/ eel ly  adapted  to  it,  defcribed,  83 
to  89.  its  force  in  thefe  lajl  Subjects,  89,  90. 
compared  to  Painting,  91.  to  Mufic,  93.  greatly 
fuperior  to  both,  and  why,  93,  94.  affociates  with 
Mufic,  how,  93.  derives  power  merely  from  its 
Numbers,        ■  ■  ■         92.  93 

Porphyry,  —  ^2 

Portents,  and  Monflers,  what  and  whence,     —     295 

Power,    13.    natural,     prior   to   Energy,   254.    how 

different  from  Habit,  or  Cuftom,       — -         255 

f  'raclice  and  Theory^  ■  ■     ■  ■■  113 

Pre- 


INDEX. 

Preconceptions,    H$o7^u;,    115,    286.    defined,     287 
Proclus,  Manufcript  of,  Quotations  from,  368,  370,. 

371*  372 

Proficiency,  «  221,   340 

Prudence,  natural,  and  ourlnlereft,  - —  170 


a 


Quintilian,  his  Account  of  MoltoiioIewIx,  or  inane 
and  falfe  Art,  259.  of  Energies  and  Works,  277. 
of  Speech,  294.  of  the  Event,  in  Rhetoric,  308. 
of  the  force  of  Mufic,  97.  of  the  perfect  Orator, 

R, 

Raphael  Urbin,         ■  ■         63,  78 
Reason,   natural  to  Man,  162.    different  from  In- 
JlinR,  how,  159,  160.   rational  implies  focial,  296, 
297.   Reafon  and   Law,   the  fame,   297.  its  Cha- 
racter, 228,  229,  342,  343.   univerfal,  fee  God. 
Reafon,  degraded,  how,          —          —  228,    343 
Reflitude  of  Endeavours,    or  Condufl,    184,  185,  304, 
propofed  as  the  Sovereign  Good,  185.  examined  ^by 
our  Preconceptions  of  Good,     191    to    193.    ex- 
plained,         —          . 305,   306,   370 

Religion,   connected  with  Morals,    222,    245.     See 

Piety. 
Referve,  Philofophical,  what,  ■  234,  349 


Salvator  Rosa,         —  ,         —        63 

Sanctius,  t         1  .    -  .         294 

Sca- 


INDEX. 

SCALIGER,  272,    276,    277 

Science,  its  objects,  what,     —      341,  370,  371,  372 
8elf>  3.70.   vid.   Inter  ejl,  Happinefs,  Virtue, 

Self-denial,  difcuft,  —         238  to  240 

Seneca,  his  account  of  the  Caufes,  280.  quoted, 
311,  319.  his  notion  of  the  Perfect  Man,  338, 
340.  of  Futurity,  347.  of  Philofophic  Referve, 
349.  tranflatcs  Cleanthts,         —  — -  ibid. 

Senfe,  objects  of,  their  Character,  341,  371.  common, 
what,  —  — r  —-  286,  287 

Sentiments,  their  Defcription  and  End,         — :         84 
Sextus  Empiricus,  —  -r  337 

Shaftesbury,  Earl  of,  quoted,    —   64,  316,  343 
Shakespeare,         —  —  - —  111 

Simplicius,  explains  the  Stoic  Definition  of  Moral 
Duty,  —  —  —         299,   300 

Social  JffsQifins,  natural,     155,    156,  328,  330.  jo- 
cial Principle  implied  in  rational,  296,  297.  contri- 
butes to  Happinefs,  — ?  —  193 
Society,   natural  to  Man,   156,  157,  329,  330.  pro- 
grefs  of  a  rifing  one,  from  its  commencement  to  its 
completion,    361,    362,    363,    364.    neceUary  to 
the  production  of  Science,  why,      —      365,  366 
Socrates,  his  notion  of  Happinefs,   198,  199,  307. 
his  Proficiency,          -—             —             221,  340 
Soul  of  Man,  has  various  faculties,           —           240 
Sounds,  imitated  by  Painting,  how,  6 1,  bl.——Mufical, 
different  from  Natural,  how,  68.  inferior  to  thofe 
of  Poetry,  in  the  view  of  Imitation,  why,  74 
Speech,  its   powers   natural,   156.    our  fecial  Nature 
proved  from  it,  292,  293,  294.    its  Origin,  55. 
See  Hermes. 

Spenser, 


INDEX. 

Spenser,  — ■  —  —  133 

Sport/men,  referable  Philofophers,  how,  —  194 
Standard^  when  found  among  the  manyy  when  among 
the  few,  164,  294,  295.  Natural  State,  a  Stan- 
dard of  what,  185,  307.  of  Perfection,  natural, 
and  moral,  218,  219.  found  in  no  one  Individual, 
219,  337.  general  reafoning  on  the  Idea  of  Stan- 
dard^  338,  339.  God,  the  moral  Standard^  339, 
340.     Reafon,  a  Standard,  —  228 

"Stobjeus,  his  account  of  the  Virtues,  298.  makes 
Virtue  agreeable  to  Nature,  299.  defines  a  moral 
Duty,  299.  quoted,  275,  314,  316,  317,  318,  326 
Stoic  Philosophy,  its  Idea  of  the  Sovereign  Good, 
1 13  to  122.  objects  to  the  Peripatcticldea,  and  why, 
299.  its  Notion  of  Law  univerjaU  303,  304.  holds 
its  Idea  of  Good  mod  eonfonant  to  our  Preconcep- 
tions, 308.  refembles  the  Chrijlian  Religion,  no, 
200,  314.  takes  not  awav  the  difference  in  things, 
but  eftablifhes  it,  208,  324,  325.  fuppreffes  no  na- 
tural Affections,  208,  325.  its  Apathy,  what,  325 
10331.  what  not,  328.  its  Idea  of  the  perfeel 
moral  Character,  331.  its  Attachment  to  the  fo* 
rial  Scheme,  329,  330,  331.  Stoic  Syftem,  what 
it  is  not,  2C9.  what  it  is,  210,  211.  did  not  re- 
jea  Externals,  332,  333.  its  perfeel  Man,  337, 
339.  made  real/elf  and  facial  the  fame,  —  351 
Sukflances,  their  fpecies,       — .      41,  225,  227,  363 

T. 

Temperance^  natural,  why  — -  —  171 

Terence,  places  Good  act  in  Externals,  but  in  their 

proper  Ufe>        ~i       '—      •  *~~         — ,         309 

The* 


INDEX. 

Themistius,  265,  268.  holds  the  fame  Science  6? 
Contraries,  295.  gives  the  Stoic  account  of  the  Paf- 
fions,   327.  characterizes  the  moft  excellent  Mind 
by  its  objects,  how,  -*•  —  374. 

Theory,  compared  to  Praftice,         —  n2}  236 

Things,  not  indifferent,  141.  their  value  adjufled  by 
the  peculiar  nature  of  each  fpecies,  145.  Divifion 
of  them  with  refpect  to  Beings  fenfitive,  143.  Phi- 
Iofephy  takes  not  away  their  Diftinclion,    208,  324 

Tragedy ',  End  of,  explained,  ~  —  86 


XL 


Valerius  Maximus,      - —        —        *—        252 
Varro,  his  notion  of  Genius,  —  39 r 

-Verfe,  Englifh  Heroic,  —  —  g2,  93 

Vice,  as  much  Self-denial  in,  as  in  Virtue,     — *     239 
Virgil,  his  account  of  the  Caufe,  which  gave  birth 
to   Arts,    275.    quoted,    p.  ji.    1C9,    178,    222, 

374 
Virtue,  cardinal  Virtues,  173,  174,  298.    Virtue 

connected   with  Religion,  222.     infeparable  from 

ffl*  —  ^  —  r  243>  251,  37° 

Universe, 'one  City  or  Commonwealth,  11$,  230,  232, 

234>  34  r>  345*  how  we  rife  to  its  Idea,  225,  226. 
the  Manfion  of  Jove,  where  all  is  fair  and  good, 

373 


W. 


Well-Being,  compared  to  Mere-Being,        > —        54 
Whole,  Man,  a  part  of,  ~ — »  231,  345 

Wife 


INDEX. 

IVtfe  Men,  the  Seven,    their  Character  and  Employ, 

363 
X. 

Xeno crates,    his  notion  of  Happinefs,    321.    of 

AatfjwV)  or  Genius,  ■  ibid,  and  335 

Xenophon,         ■  — -         *  336 


Z. 


Zeno,  214.  his  account  of  the  End  of  Man,  314, 
318.  of  a  Paffion,  or  Pertubation,  HaQog,  326. 
makes  the  Paflions  to  be  erroneous  judgments,  327 
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